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PREFACE 

The editor of this text hopes not to be found 
guilty of the charge made by Carlyle against Croker, 
who published an edition of BoswelPs Life of John- 
son. 

'*The editor will punctually explain what is 
already sun clear ; and then anon, not without frank- 
ness, declare frequently enough that *the Editor 
does not understand,' that 'the Editor cannot guess,' 
— ^while, for the most part, the Reader cannot help 
both guessing and seeing. The Reader becomes be- 
wildered with so much elucidation that he exclaims, 
'Where we are, we know; whither we are going, no 
man knoweth.' " 

The purpose of this *'anecdotico-biographic" work 
is to serve as a gateway to eighteenth century life 
and letters, when conversation and letter-writing 
were numbered among the fine arts and scholarship 
a leisurely grace. 

S. S. C. 
April, 1916. 
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LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL 

James Boswell was a biographical genius. When 
his Tour in Corsica appeared, Gray said, **Any fool 
may write a valuable book by chance." If Boswell 
were a fool, then his great biography is due to his 
particular brand of folly. His Life of Johnson is 
superior to the work of the other two great English 
biographers, Lockhart and Froude. Boswell is not 
an attractive figure. If we should meet such a 
character to-day, we should avoid him as a disagree- 
able bore ; yet the very qualities that made him so- 
cially undesirable enabled him to write the greatest 
biography in the English language. Johnson's life, 
from 1763 to 1784, is better known to us than that of 
any other man in history or literature. 

For Boswell a new word has been coined — Bos- 
wellize; to use his own phrase, he **Johnsonized" 
Britain. His meeting with Johnson turned his life 
from failure to success. He was an excellent reporter 
and interviewer; he sought the popular idols, ar- 
ranged interviews, was disheartened by no rebuffs, 
and could report unerringly the spirit of a conver- 
sation. Johnson and Boswell were complementary 
natures: Johnson liked "to fold his legs under the 
table and have his talk,'' and Boswell's ambition 
was to elicit memorable conversation. 

The comments of Boswell 's family and acquaint- 
ances on the friendship make interesting reading. 
BosweU's father, the sturdy laird of Auchinleck and 
a rigid Presbyterian Whig, remarked that Jamie was 
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8 THE BAENES ENGLISH TEXTS 

*'gone clean gyte . . . And whose tail do ye 
think he has pinned himself to now, mon? A domi- 
nie's, an auld dominie, that keepit a schule and ca'd 
it an academy!'* Some one asked, ''Who is this 
Scotch cur at Johnson's heels?" '*He is not a cur," 
replied Goldsmith, **he is only a burr. Tom Davis 
flung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty 
of sticking." Mrs. Boswell called him a bear, and 
objected to Johnson's habit of turning lighted can- 
dles upside down in the parlor to make them bum 
better. 

James Boswell was bom in Edinburgh in 1740. He 
was *'a fine boy, wore a white cockade, and prayed 
for King James until his uncle Cochrane gave him a 
shilling to pray for King George, which he accord- 
ingly did." Johnson, who held the Whigs, the 
Scotch, and all Americans in equal contempt, on 
hearing this, remarked, ** Whigs of all ages are made 
in the same way." The most striking events of his 
college days are his acquaintance in Edinburgh with 
William Johnson Temple, his future friend and cor- 
respondent, and his sitting at Glasgow under Adam 
Smith, who lectured on moral philosophy and rhet- 
oric. 

In 1760, he went to London, and his head was so 
turned by the prospect of entering London society 
that he was reclaimed from his rakish companions 
with difficulty by his uncompromising father, who 
urged him to study law in Edinburgh. Here he 
forced his acquaintance upon the celebrities, Kames, 
Blair, Eobertson, Hum^, and Sir David Dalrymple. 
So he began to follow his main vocation, Boswell- 
izing, not the practice of law. 

Boswell 's acquaintance with Johnson began on 
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LIFE OF JOHNSON 9 

Monday, May 16, 1763, in the back shop of Tom 
Davies, the bookseller. No. 8 Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. On the 24th of May, eight days later, Bos- 
well called on Johnson at his chambers. No. 1 Inner 
Temple Lane. Johnson urged him to stay; on the 
13th of June he said, "Come to me as often as you 
can," on the 25th of June, Johnson exclaimed, *'Give 
me your hand ; I have taken a liking to you.'* And 
so the acquaintance began. Johnson was fifty-four 
at this time, and BosweU twenty-two. They met in 
all, in the course of the next twenty-one years, two 
hundred and seventy days. 

BosweU lived in Scotland, and made occasional 
visits to London. In 1773 he was admitted to the 
Literary Club, being proposed for membership by 
Johnson himself. The club afforded him just the 
opportunity he wanted. There was an attitude of 
good-natured tolerance on the part of the club mem- 
bers toward him; moreover, he was a valuable mem- 
ber, for he stimulated Johnson to his best in conver- 
sation. Johnson and BosweU made a tour of Scot- 
land, an account of which appears in BosweU 's Jour-, 
not of a Tour in the Hebrides. In 1784, Johnson died. 
Two years later BosweU moved to London, where he 
died May 19, 1795, and was buried in Alichinleck. 

BosweU 's sole claim to the attention of posterity 
rests on his Life of Johnson, It has been called a full- 
length portrait with all the blotches and pimples 
revealed. BosweU said, **I wiU not make my tiger 
a cat to please anybody.'' It has become an essen- 
tial part of English life and thought, like the Bible, 
Shakespeare's plays, and Pilgrim^s Progress. The 
work is full of vivid descriptive touches and gains 
in dramatic vigor by the extensive use of direct dis- 
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10 THE BABNES ENGLISH TEXTS 

course. In addition to his literary skill, Boswell pos- 
sessed a temperament that especially fitted him to be 
Johnson's biographer. He surrendered his personal 
dignity; he was willing to be buffeted, humiliated, 
insulted, jeered at, if only he might stay in Johnson's 
presence. He paid the price of self-respect for his 
privileges. It must be said in this connection that 
Johnson again and again expressed the warmest 
affection for Boswell; and so Boswell, because of 
these expressions, was willing to forget the occasion 
when Johnson humiliated him in public and rebuked 
him in private. Celebrities were Boswell 's game: 
he stalked his prey. His ambition in life was clearly 
defined, and he achieved it. We may quarrel with 
his method: we can hardly quarrel with the result. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE'S ESSAY, 
THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS 

When John Wilson Crocker's edition of Boswell's 
Life of Samuel Johnson was published in 1831, 
Thomas Carlyle wrote an essay, in 1832, for Frazer's 
MagazinCy commenting on the edition. It later ap- 
peared in Heroes and Hero Worship. Following are 
some selections from the essay: 

Boswell was a person whose mean or bad 
qualities lay open to the general eye. That he 
was a wine-bibber and gross liver is undeniable 
enough. That he was vain, heedless, a babbler; 
had much of the sycophant, alternating with 
the braggadocio, curiously spiced too with an 
all-pervading dash of coxcomb ; that he gloried 
much when the tailor, by a court-suit, had made 
a new man of him ; and that he appeared at the 
Shakespeare Jubilee with a riband imprinted, 
"Corsica Boswell," round his hat: all this un- 
happily is evident as the sun at noon. The 
very look of Boswell seems to have signified so 
much. In that cocked nose, cocked partly in 
triumph over his weaker fellow-creatures; in 
those bag-cheeks, hanging like half-filled wine- 
skins; in that coarsely-protruded shelf -mouth, 
that fat dew-lapped chin: in all this, who does 
not see sensuality, pretension, boisterous imbe- 
cility enough; much that could not have been 

u 
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12 THE BAENES ENGLISH TEXTS 

ornamental in the temper of a great man's over- 
fed great man (what the Scotch name flunky), 
though it had been more natural there? The 
under part of BoswelPs face is of a low, almost 
brutish character. 

Unfortunately, on the other hand, what great 
and genuine good lay in him was no wise so self- 
evident. That Boswell was a hunter after spir- 
itual notabilities, that he loved such, and longed, 
and even crept and crawled to be near them, we 
account a very singular merit. The ma,n had 
an ''open sense," an open loving heart, which 
so few have: Where excellence existed, he was 
compelled to acknowledge it, and could not but 
walk with it, — if not as a superior, if not as an 
equal, then as an inferior and lackey, better so 
than not at all. 

It has been commonly said that the man's 
vulgar vanity was all that attached him to 
Johnson. Now let it be at once granted that no 
consideration springing out of vulgar vanity 
could well be absent from the mind of James 
Boswell, in this hisi intercourse with Johnson, 
or in any considerable transaction of his life. 
At the same time, ask yourself : Whether such 
vanity, and nothing else, actuated him therein? 
The man was, by nature and habit, vain ; a syco- 
phant coxcomb, be it granted : but had there been 
nothing more than vanity in him, was Samuel 
Johnson the man of men to whom he must at- 
tach himself? At the date when Johnson was a 
poor rusty-coated ''scholar," dwelling in Temple 
Lane, were there not chancellors and prime 
ministers enough; graceful gentlemen, the glass 
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LIFE OF JOHNSON 13 

of fashion; honor-giving noblemen; dinner-giv- 
ing rich men; renowned fire-eaters, swordsmen, 
gownsmen, — any one of whom bulked much 
larger in the world's eye than Johnson ever 
did? To no one of whom, however, did he so 
attach himself ; the worship of Johnson was his 
grand ideal, voluntary business. Does not the 
frothy-hearted, yet enthusiastic man, doffing his 
advocate's wig, regularly take post, and hurry 
up to London, for the sake of his Sage chiefly; 
as to a Feast of Tabernacles, the Sabbath of his 
whole year? The plate-licker and wine-bibber 
dives into Bolt Court, to sip muddy coffee with 
a cynical old man, and a sour-tempered blind 
old woman (feeling the cups, whether they are 
full, with her finger) ; and patiently endures 
contradictions without end; too happy, so he 
may be allowed to listen and live. 

Nay, it does not appear that vulgar vanity 
could ever have been much flattered by Bos- 
well's relation to Johnson. Bozzy, even among 
Johnson's friends and special admirers, seems 
rather to have been laughed at than envied; 
his officious whisking, consequential ways, the 
daily reproofs and rebuffs he underwent, could 
gain from the world no golden but only leaden 
opinion. His devout discipleship seemed noth- 
ing more than a mean spanielship, in the general 
eye. His mighty ** constellation," or sun, round 
whom he, as satellite, observantly gyrated, was, 
for the mass of men, but a huge ill-snuffed tallow 
light, and he a weak night-moth, circling fool- 
ishly, dangerously about it, not knowing what 
he wanted. Had nothing better than vanity 
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14 THE BABNES ENGLISH TEXTS 

been there, Johnson and Boswell had never come 
together, or had soon and finally separated 
-again. Thus does poor Bozzy stand out to us 
as an ill-assorted, glaring mixture of the highest 
and the lowest. 

As for the book itself, we have rated it be- 
yond any other product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; all Johnson's own writings stand on a 
quite inferior level to it. Rough Samuel and 
sleek, wheedling James tcerCy and are not. Their 
life and whole personal environment has melted 
into air. The Mitre Tavern still stands in Fleet 
Street; but where now is its scot-and lot-pay- 
ing, beef-and-ale loving, cocked-hatted, pot- 
bellied landlord ; its rosy-faced, assiduous land- 
lady, with all her shining brass-pans, waxed 
tables, well-filled larder-shelves ; her cooks, and 
bootjacks, and errand-boys, and watery-mouthed 
hangers-on? Gone! Gone! The becking 
waiter, who with wreathed smiles, was wont 
to spread for Samuel and Bozzy their supper 
of the gods, has long since pocketed his last 
sixpence; and vanished, sixpences and all, like 
a ghost at cock-crowing. The bottles they 
drank out of are all broken, the chairs they 
sat on all rotted and burnt; the very knives 
and forks they ate with have rusted to the 
heart, and become brown oxide of iron, and 
mingled with the indiscriminate clay. All, all 
has vanished; in every deed and truth, like 
that baseless fabric of Prosperous air- vision. Of 
the Mitre Tavern nothing but the bare walls 
remain there; of London, of England, of the 
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LITE OF JOHNSON 15 

World, nothing but the bare walls remain; 
and these also decaying, only slower. 

Now this book of Boswell's, this is precisely a 
revocation of the edict of destiny ; so that Time 
shall not utterly, not so soon by several cen- 
turies, have dominion over us. A little row of 
naptha-lamps, with its line of naptha-light, burns 
clear and holy through the dead night of the 
past ; they who are gone are still here ; though 
hidden, they are revealed; though dead, they 
yet speak. There it shines, that little miracu- 
lously lamplit pathway, shedding its feebler 
and feebler twilight into the boundless dark 
oblivion — for all that our Johnson touched has 
become illuminated for us; on which miracu- 
lous little pathway we can still travel, and see 
wonders. 
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THE LIFE OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



To write the Life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the lives of others, and who, whether we 
consider his extraordinary endowments, or his vari- 
ous works, has been equalled by few in any age, is 
an arduous, and may be reckoned in me a. presump- 
tuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own life, in con- 
formity with the opinion which he has given, that 
every man's life may be best written by himself; 
had he employed in the preservation of his own his- 
tory, that clearness of narration and elegance of 
language in which he has embalmed so many eminent 
persons, the world would probably have had the 
most perfect example of biography that was ever 
exhibited. But although he at different times, in a 
desultory manner, committed to writing many par- 
ticulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes), he 
never had persevering diligence enough to form 
them into a regular composition. Of these memorials 
a few have been preserved ; but the greater part was 
consigned by him to the flames, a few days before his 
death. 

As I had the honor and happiness of enjoying his 
friendship for upwards of twenty years; as I had 
the scheme of writing his life constantly in view; as 

17 
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18 THE BABNES ENGLISH TEXTS 

he was well apprised of this circumstance, and from 
time to time obligingly satisfied my inquiries, by 
communicating to me the incidents of his early 
years; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, and 
was very assiduous in recording, his conversation, of 
which the extraordinary vigor and vivacity consti- 
tuted one of the first features of his character; and 
as I have spared no pains in obtaining materials con- 
cerning him, from every quarter where I could dis- 
cover that they were to be found, and have been 
favored with the most liberal communications by his 
friends; I flatter myself that few biographers have 
entered upon such a work as this, with more advan- 
tages; independent of literary abilities, in which I 
am not vain enough to compare myself with some 
great names who have gone before me in this kind 
of writing. 

Instead of melting down my materials into one 
mass, and constantly speaking in my own person, by 
which I might have appeared to have more merit in 
the execution of the work, I have resolved to adopt 
and enlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. Mason, 
in his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever narrative is 
necessary to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish 
it to the. best of my abilities ; but in the chronological 
series of Johnson's life, which I trace as distinctly as 
I can, year by year, I produce, wherever it is in my 
power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, 
being convinced that this mode is more lively, and 
will make my readers better acquainted with him, 
than even most of those were who actually knew him, 
but could know him only partially; whereas, there 
is here an accumulation of intelligence from various 
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LITE OF JOHNSON 19 

points, by which his character is more fully under- 
stood and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of 
writing any man's life, than not only relating all the 
most important events of it in their order, but inter- 
weaving what he privately wrote, and said, and 
thought; by which mankind are enabled as it were 
to see him live, and to **live o'er* each scene" with 
him, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends been as dili- 
gent and ardent as I was, he might have been almost 
entirely preserved. As it is, I will Venture to say 
that, he will be seen in this work more completely 
than any man who has ever yet lived. 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I 
commit the following pages to the candor of the 
public. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordshire, on the 18th of September, N.S. 1709 ; and 
his initiation into the Christian church was not 
delayed ; for his baptism is recorded, in the register 
of St. Mary's parish in that city, to have been per- 
formed on the day of his birth. His father was 
Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller 
and stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, de- 
scended of an ancient race of substantial yeomanry 
in Warwickshire. They were well advanced in years 
when they married, and never had more than two 
children, both sons; Samuel, their first-born, who 
lived to be the illustrious character whose various 
excellence I am to endeavor to record, and Nathaniel, 
who died in his twenty-fifth year. 
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20 THE BARNES ENGLISH TEXTS 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and 
robust body, and of a strong and active mind; yet, 
as in the most solid rocks veins of unsound substance 
are often discovered, there was in him a mixture of 
that disease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute inquiry. Prom him then his son inherited, 
with some other qualities, ** a vile melancholy,'* 
which in his too strong expression of any disturb- 
ance of mind, ** made him mad all his life, at least 
not sober/' Michael was, however, forced by the 
narrowness of his circumstances to be very diligent 
in business, not only in his shop, but by occasionally 
resorting to several towns in the neighborhood, some 
of which were at a considerable distance from Lich- 
fleld. At that time booksellers' shops in the provin- 
cial towns of England were very rare, so that there 
was not one even in Birmingham, in which town old 
Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every market-day. 
He was a pretty good Latin scholar, and a citizen so 
creditable as to be made one of the magistrates of 
Lichfield ; and, being a man of good sense, and skill 
in his trade, he acquired a reasonable share of wealth, 
of which, however, he afterwards lost the greatest 
part, by engaging unsuccessfully in a manufacture 
of parchment. He was a zealous high-church man 
and royalist, and retained his attachment to the 
unfortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled 
himself, by casuistical argument of expediency and 
and necessity, to take the oaths imposed by the pre- 
vailing power. 

Johnson's mother was a woman of distinguished 
understanding. To her must be ascribed early 
impressions of religion upon the mind of her son. 
He told me that he remembered distinctly having 
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had the first notice of Heaven, *' a place to which 
good people went," and hell, ** a place to which bad 
people went,'' communicated to him by her, when 
a little child in bed with her; and that it might be 
the better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat 
it to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant. 

There is a traditional story of the infant Hercules 
of toryism, so curiously characteristic, that I shall 
not withhold it: 

** When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson 
was not quite three years old. Mr. Hammond, 
observing him at the cathedral perched upon his 
father's shoulders, listening and gaping at the much 
celebrated preacher, asked Mr. Johnson how he 
could possibly think of bringing such an infant to 
church, and in the midst of so great a crowd, He 
answered, because it was impossible to keep him at 
home; for, young as he was, he believed he had 
caught the public spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and 
would have stayed forever in the church, satisfied 
with beholding him," 

One day, when the servant who used to be sent to 
school to conduct him home, had not come in time, 
he set out by himself, though he was then so near- 
sighted, that he was obliged to stoop down on his 
hands and knees to take a view of the kennel before 
he ventured to step over it. His school-mistreas, 
afraid that he might miss his way, or fall into the 
kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at 
some distance. He happened to turn about and per- 
ceive her. Feeling her careful attention as an insult 
to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and 
beat her, as well as his strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which be was all 
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his life eminent to a degree almost incredible, the 
following early instance was told me in his presence 
at Lichfield, in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, as related to her by his mother. When he 
was a child in petticoats, and had learned to read, 
Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer- 
book into his hands, pointed to the collect for the 
day, and said, ** Sam, you must get this by heart." 
phe went up stairs, leaving him to study it ; but by 
the time she had reached the second floor, she heard 
him following her. ** What's the matter! *' said 
she. *' I can say it,'* he replied; and repeated it 
distinctly, though he could not have read it more 
than twice. 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
aflBicted with the scrofula, or king's-evil, which dis- 
figured a countenance naturally well formed, and 
hurt his visual nerves so much that he did not see 
at all with one of his eyes, though its appearance was 
little different from that of the other. His mother, 
yielding to the superstitious notion as to the virtue 
of the regal touch, carried him to London, where he 
was touched by Queen Anne. Being asked if he 
could remember Queen Anne, — '* He had (he said) 
a confused, but somehow a sort of solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds and a long black hood." 
This touch, however, was without any effect. 

He was first taught to read English by J)ame 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young chil- 
dren in Lichfield. He told me she could read the 
black letter, and asked him to borrow for her, from 
his father, a Bible in that character. When he was 
going to Oxford, she brought him, in the simplicity 
of her kindness, a present of gingerbread, and said 
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he was the best scholar she ever had. He delighted 
in mentioning this early compliment; adding, with 
smile, that ** this was as high a proof of his merit 
as he could conceive." 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, 
or undermaster of Lichfield school, ** a man (said he) 
very skilful in his little way/' With him he con- 
tinued two years, and then rose to be under the care 
of Mr. Hunter, the headmaster, who, according to 
his account, ** was very severe, and wrong-headedly 
severe. He used (said he) to beat us unmercifully ; 
and he did not distinguish between ignoran<^e and 
negligence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He 
would ask a boy a question, and if he did not answer 
it, he would beat him, without considering whether 
he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. 
For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him 
Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not 
expect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer 
every question, there would be no need of a master 
to teach him." Johnson was very sensible how much 
he owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked 
him how he had acquired so accurate a knowledge of 
Latin, in which, I believe, he was exceeded by no 
man of his time; he said, *' My master whipped me 
very well. Without that, Sir, I should have done 
nothing." He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter 
was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to say, 
*' And this I do to save you from the gallows." 

That superiority over his fellows, which he main- 
tained with so much dignity in his march through 
life, was not assumed from vanity and ostentation, 
but was the natural and constant effect of those 
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extraordinary powers of mind, of which he could not 
but be conscious by comparison, Johnson did not 
strut or stand on tip-toe; he only did not stoop. 
From his earliest years, his superiority was perceived 
and acknowledged. He was from the beginning, 
"Avai av8/oa>v, a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. 
Hector, has obligingly furnished me with many par- 
ticulars of his boyish days ; and assured me that he 
never knew him corrected at school, but for talking 
and diverting other boys from their business. He 
seemed to learn by intuition; for though indolence 
and procrastination were inheirent in his constitu- 
tion, whenever he made an exertion he did more than 
any one else. In short, he is a memorable instance 
of what has been often observed, that the boy is the 
man in miniature ; and that the distinguished char- 
acteristics of each individual are the same, through 
the whole course of life. His favorites used to 
receive very liberal assistance from him; and such 
was the submission and deference with which he 
was treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, 
that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was 
sometimes one, used to come in the morning as his 
humble attendants, and carry him to school. One 
in the middle stooped, while he sat upon his back, 
and one on each side supported him; and thus he 
was borne triumphant. Such a proof of the early 
predominance of intellectual vigor is very remark- 
able, and does honor to human nature. Talking to 
me once himself of his being much distinguished at 
school, he told me, ** they never thought to raise 
me by comparing me to any one; they never said, 
'Johnson is as good a scholar as such a one; but 
such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson.' " 
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Johnson, at the age of fifteen [1725], removed to 
the school at Stourbridge in Worcestershire, of 
which Mr. Wentworth was then master. At this 
school, he did not receive so much benefit as was 
expected. He thus discriminated to Dr. Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore, his progress at his two grammar- 
schools: **At one, I learned much in the school, but 
little from the master ; in the other, I learned much 
from the master, but little in the school. '* 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a 
year, and then he returned home, where he may be 
said to have loitered for two years, in a state very 
unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had already 
given several proofs of his poetical genius, both in 
his school exercises and in other occasional compo- 
sitions. 

The two years which he spent at home, after his 
return from Stourbridge, he passed in what he 
thought idleness, and was scolded by his father for 
his want of steady application. He had no settled 
plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but merely 
lived from day to day. Yet he read a great deal in 
a desultory manner without any scheme of study; 
as chance threw books in bis way, and inclination 
directed him through them. He used to mention one 
curious instance of his casual reading, when but a 
boy. Having imagined that his brother had hid 
some apples behind a large folio upon an upper shelf 
in his father's shop, he climbed up to search for 
them. There were no apples; but the large folio 
proved to be Petrarch, whom he had seen mentioned, 
in some preface, as one of the restorers of learning. 
His curiosity having been thus excited, he sat down 
with avidity, and read a great part of the book. 
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What he read during these two years, he told me, 
was not works of mere amusement, "Not voyages 
and travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, 
all manly, though but little Greek; but in this ir- 
regular manner/* added he, **I had looked into a 
great many books, which were not commonly known 
at the Universities, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands by their 
tutors. So that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, 
now master of Pembroke College, told me I was the 
best qualified for the University that he had ever 
known come there;'^ 

He went to Oxford, and was entered a Commoner 
of Pembroke 'College, on the 31st of October, 1728, 
being then in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided 
over Pembroke College with universal esteem, told 
me he was present, and gave me some account of 
what passed on the night of Johnson ^s arrival 
at Oxford. On that evening, his father, who had 
anxiously accompanied him found means to have 
him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his 
tutor. His father seemed very full of the merits of 
his son, and told the company he was a good scholar, 
and a poet, and wrote Latin verses. His figure and 
manner appeared strange to them; but he behaved 
modestly, and sat silent, till upon something which 
occurred in the course of conversation, he suddenly 
struck in and quoted Macrobius ; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that more extensive reading 
in which he had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was 
not, it seems, a man of such abilities as we sjiould 
conceive requisite for the instructor of Samuel John- 
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son, who gave me the following account of him. '*He 
was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, and I did 
not profit much by his instructions. Indeed, T did 
not attend him much. The first day after I came to 
college, I waited upon him, and then stayed away 
four. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had 
not attended. I answered I had been sliding in 
Christ-Church meadow. And this I said with as 
much nonchalance as I am now talking to you. I 
had no notion that I was wrong, or irreverent to my 
tutor." BoswBLL. **That, Sir, was great fortitude 
of mind. ' ' Johnson. * * No, Sir, stark insensibility. ' ' 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his 
literature, but for his worth. ** Whenever (he said) 
a young man becomes Jorden 's pupil, he becomes his 
son." He was asked by Mr. Jorden to translate 
Pope's Messiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas ex- 
ercise. He performed it with uncommon rapidity, 
and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great 
applause from it, which ever kept him high in the 
estimation of his College, and, indeed, of all the 
University. 

The ** morbid melancholy," which was lurking in 
his constitution, and to which we may ascribe those 
particularities, and that aversion to regular life, 
which, at a very early period, marked his character, 
gathered such strength in his twentieth year, as to 
afflict him in a dreadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in the college vacation of the year 1729, he 
felt himself overwhelmed with an horrible hypo- 
chondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulness, and 
impatience; and with a dejection, gloom, and despair, 
which made existence misery. From this dismal 
malady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; 
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and all his labors, and all his enjoyments, were but 
temporary interruptions of baleful influence. He 
told Mr. Paradise that he was sometimes so languid 
and inefficient, that he could not distinguish the hour 
upon the town-clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this dis- 
order, strove to overcome it by forcible exertions. 
He frequently walked to Birmingham and back 
again, and tried many other expedients, but all in 
vain. His expression concerning it to me was '*I 
did not then know how to manage it." His distress 
became so intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, 
physician in Lichfield, his god-father, and put into 
his hands a state of his case, written in Latin. Dr. 
Swinfen was so much struck with the extraordinary 
acuteness, research, and eloquence of this paper, that 
in his zeal for his god-son he showed it to several 
people. His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, who was 
many years humanely supported in Dr. Johnson's 
house in London, told me, that upon his discovering 
that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his case, he was 
so much oiFended, that he was never afterwards 
fully reconciled to him. 

The history of his mind as to religion is an im- 
portant article. '* Sunday (said he) was a he^vy 
day to me when I was a boy. My mother confined 
me on that day, and made me read The Whole Duty 
of Man, from a great part of which I could derive 
no instruction. When, for instance, I had read the 
chapter on theft, which from my infancy I had been 
taught was wrong, I was no more convinced that 
theft was wrong than before ; so there was no acces- 
sion of knowledge." 

He communicated to me the following particulars 
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upon the subject of his religious progress. '*I fell 
into an inattention to religion, or an indiflference 
about it, in my ninth year. The church at Lich- 
field, in which we had a seat, wanted reparation, so 
I was to go and find a seat in other churches; and 
having bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I 
used to go and read in the fields on Sunday. This 
habit continued till my fourteenth year; and still 
I find a great reluctance to go to church. I then be- 
came a sort of lax talker against religion, for I did 
not much thinJc against it ; and this lasted till I went 
to Oxford, where it would not be suffered. When at 
Oxford, I took up Law's Serious Cull to a Boly Life, 
expecting to find it a dull book, (as such books gen- 
erally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found 
Law quite an overmatch for me; and this was the 
first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion.'"' 
From this time forward religion was the predominant 
object of his thoughts. 

The particular course of his reading while at Ox- 
ford, and during the time of vacation which he 
passed at home, cannot be traced. Enough has been 
said of his irregular mode of study. He told me, 
that from his earliest years he loved to read poetry, 
but hardly ever read any poem to an end ; that he 
read Shakspeare at a period so early, that the 
speech of the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when he 
was alone ; that Horace 's Odes were the compositions 
in which he took most delight, and it was long before 
he liked his Epistles and Satires. He told me what 
he read solidly at Oxford was Greek ; not the Grecian 
historians, but Homer and Euripides, and now and 
then a little Epigram; that the study of which he 
was the most fond was metaphysics, but he had not 
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read much, even in that way. I always thought that 
he did himself injustice in his account of what he 
had read, and that he must have been speaking with 
reference to the vast portion of study which is pos- 
sible, and to which a few scholars in the whole his- 
tory of literature have attained; for when I once 
asked him whether a person whose name I have now 
forgotten, studied hard, he answered '*No, Sir. I 
do not believe he studied hard. I never knew a man 
who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the ef- 
fects, that some men have studied hard, as Bentley 
and Clarke." Trying him by that criterion upon 
which he formed his judgment of others, we may be 
absolutely certain, both from his writings and his 
conversation, that his reading was very extensive. 
Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were better judges 
on this subject, once observed to me, that ** Johnson 
knew more books than any man alive.'' He had a 
peculiar facility in seizing at once what was valuable 
in any book, without submitting to the labor of 
perusing it from beginning to end. He had, from 
the irritability of his constitution, at all times, an 
impatience and hurry when he either read or wrote. 
A certain apprehension arising from novelty, m'Jide 
him write his first exercise at college twice over ; but 
he never took that trouble with any other composi- 
tion ; and we shall see that his most excellent works 
were struck off at a heat, with rapid exertion. 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, "was caressed and loved by all 
about him, was a gay and frolicsome fellow, and 
passed there the happiest part of his life.'' But 
this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, 
and how little any of us know of the real internal 
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state even of those whom we see most frequently; 
for the truth is, that he was then depressed by 
poverty, and irritated by disease. When I men- 
tioned to him this account as given me by Dr. Adams, 
he said, *'Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was 
bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I was mis- 
erably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my 
literature and my wit; so I disregarded all power 
and all authority." 

I have, from the information of Dr. Taylor, a very 
strong instance of that rigid honesty which he ever 
inflexibly preserved. Taylor had obtained his 
father's consent to be entered of Pembroke, that he 
might be with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, 
though some years older than himself, he was very 
intimate. This would have been a great comfort 
to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor that he could 
not, in conscience, suflfer him to enter where he knew 
he could not have an able tutor. He then made in- 
quiry all round the University, and having found 
that Mr. Bateman, of Christ-Church, was the tutor 
of highest reputation, Taylor was entered of that 
College. Mr. Bateman 's lectures were so excellent, 
that Johnson used to come and get them at second- 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, 
that his shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared 
through them, he saw that this humiliating circum- 
stance was perceived by the Christ-Church men, and 
he came no more. He was too proud to accept of 
money and somebody having set a pair of new shoes 
at his door, he threw them away with indignation. 
How must we feel when we read such an anecdote of 
Samuel Johnson ! 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having 
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the advantage of a complete academical education. 
The friend to whom he had trusted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in college, though not 
great, were increasing; and his scanty remittances 
from Lichfield, which had all along been made with 
great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his 
fattier having fallen into a state of insolvency. Com- 
pelled, therefore, by irresistible necessity, he left the 
College in autumn, 1731, without a degree, having 
been a member of it little more than three years. 

The state of poverty in which his father died, ap- 
pears from a note in one of Johnson's little diaries. 
**I laid by eleven guineas on this day, when I received 
twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to hope 
for out of my father's effects, previous to the death 
of my mother; an event which I pray God may be 
very remote. I now therefore see that I must make 
my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that 
the powers of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, 
and that indigence do not force me into any criminal 
act.'' 

He was invited by Mr. Hector to pass some time with 
him at Birmingham, as his guest, at the house of Mr. 
Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. 
Mr. Warren was the first established bookseller in 
Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, who 
he soon found could be of much service to him in his 
trade, by his knowledge of literature. He continued 
to live as Mr. Hector's guest for about six months, 
and then hired lodgings in another part of the town, 
finding himself as well situated at Birmingham as 
he supposed he could be anywhere, while he had no 
settled plan of life, and very scanty means of sub- 
sistence. He made some valuable acquaintances 
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there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, 
whose widow he afterwards mamed, and Mr. Taylor, 
who by his ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and 
his success in trade, acquired an immense fortune. 
But the comfort of being near Mr. Hector, his old 
school-fellow and intimate friend, was Johnson's 
chief inducement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, 
or whether he derived from it any pecuniary advan- 
tage, I have not been able to ascertain. He probably 
got a little money from Mr. Warren ; and we are cer- 
tain that he executed here one piece of literary labor, 
of which ]\Ir. Hector has favored me with a minute 
account. Having mentioned that he had read at 
Pembroke College A Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, a 
Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought an abridg- 
ment and translation of it from the French into Eng- 
lish might be an useful and profitable publication, Mr- 
Warren and Mr. Hector joined in urging him to 
undertake it. He accordingly agreed ; and the book 
not being to be found in Birmingham, he borrowed it 
of Pembroke College. A part of the work being 
very soon done, one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren's 
printer, was set to work with what was ready, and 
Johnson engaged to supply the press with copy as it 
should be wanted; but his constitutional indolence 
soon prevailed, and the work was at a stand. Mr. 
Hector, who knew that a motive of humanity would 
be the most prevailing argument with his friend, 
went to Johnson, and represented to him, that the 
printer could have no other employment till this 
undertaking was finished, and that the poor man and 
his family were suffering. Johnson upon this ex- 
erted the powers of his mind, though his body was 
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relaxed. He lay in bed with the book, which was a 
quarto, before him, and dictated while Hector wrote. 
Mr. Hector carried the sheets to the press, and cor- 
rected almost all the proof sheets, very few of which 
were even seen by Johnson. In this manner, with 
the aid of Mr. Hector's active friendship, the book 
was completed, and was published in 1735, with Lon- 
don upon the title-page, though it was in reality 
printed at Birmingham, a device too common with 
provincial publishers. For this work he had from 
Mr. Warren only the sum of five guineas. 

Johnson [1735] became the fervent admirer of 
Mrs. Porter, after her first husband's death. Miss 
Porter told me, that when he was first introduced to 
her mother, his appearance was very forbidding : he 
was then lean and lank, so that his immens*e struc- 
ture of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and 
the scars of the scrofula were deeply visible. He also 
wore his hair, which was straight and stiff, and sep- 
arated behind; and he often had, seemingly, con- 
vulsive starts and odd gesticulations, which tended 
to excite at once surprise and ridicule. Mrs. Porter 
was so much engaged by his conversation that she 
overlooked all these external disadvantages, and said 
to her daughter, *'this is the most sensible man that 
I ever saw in my life." 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of John- 
son, and her person and manner, as described to me 
by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means pleasing 
to others, she must have had a superiority of under- 
standing and talents, as she certainly inspired him 
with a more than ordinary passion. He went to 
Lichfield to ask his mother's consent to the marriage ; 
which he could not but be conscious was a very im- 
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prudent scheme, both on account of their disparity 
of years, and her want of fortune. But Mrs. John- 
son knew too well the ardor of her son's temper, and 
was too tender a parent to oppose his inclinations. 

**Sir, it was a love marriage on both sides." I 
have had from my illustrious friend the following 
curious account of their journey to church upon the 
nuptial mom: — **Sir, she had read the old romances, 
and had got into her head the fantastical notion that 
a woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. 
So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and 
she could not keep up with me : and, when I rode a 
little slower, she passed me, and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of 
caprice ; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. 
I therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of 
her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I 
was sure she could not miss it and I contrived that 
she should soon come up with me. When she did, I 
observed her to be in tears.'' 

Johnson now set up a private academy, for which 
purpose he hired a large house, well situated near 
his native city. In the Gentleman^ s Magazine for 
1736, there is the following advertisement: '*At 
Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gen- 
tlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
Languages, by Samuel Johnson.*' But the only 
pupils that were put under his care were the cele- 
brated David Garrick and his brother George, and a 
Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of good fortune who 
died early. As yet, his name had nothing of that 
celebrity which afterwards commanded the highest 
attention and respect of mankind. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in Lon- 
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don, the great field of genius and exertion, where 
talents of every kind have the fullest scope, and the 
highest encouragement. It is a memorable circum- 
stance that his pupil David Garrick went thither at 
the same time, with intent to complete his education, 
and follow the profession of the law, from which he 
was soon diverted by his decided preference for the 
stage. 

They were recommended to Mr. ColiSon, an emi- 
nent mathematician and master of an academy, by 
the following letter from Mr. Walmsley : 

*'To THE Reverend Mu. Colson. 

Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

**DEAR SIR: I had the favor of yours, and am ex- 
tremely obliged to you; but I cannot say I had a 
greater affection for you upon it than I had before, 
being long since so much endeared to you, as well 
by an early friendship, as by your many excellent 
and valuable qualifications; and, had I a son of my 
own, it would be my ambition, instead of sending him 
to the University, to dispose of him as this young 
gentleman is. 

**He, and another neighbor of mine, one Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, set out this morning for London 
together. Davy Garrick is to be with you early the 
next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a 
tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in some 
translation, either from the Latin or the French. 
Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have 
great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If 
it should any way lie in your way, doubt not but you 
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would be ready to recommend and assist your 
countryman. 

''G. Walmsley.'^ 

Johnson had a little money when he came to town, 
and he knew how he could live in the cheapest man- 
ner. His first lodgings were at the house of Mr. 
Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining 
Catharine-street, in the Strand. **I dined (said he) 
very well for eight-pence, with very good company, 
at the Pine- Apple in New-street, just by. Several 
of them had traveled. They expected to meet every 
day ; but did not know one another's names. It used 
to cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but 
I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread for a 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; so that I was 
quite well served, nay, better than the rest, for they 
gave the waiter nothing/' His Ofellus in the Art 
of Living in London, I have heard him relate, was 
an Irish painter whom he knew at Birmingham. * *He 
said a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a 
week; few people would inquire where he lodged; 
and if they did, it was easy to say, *Sir, I am to be 
found at such a place.' By spending three-pence in 
a coffee-house, he might be for some hours every 
day in very good company; he might dine for six- 
pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, and 
do without supper. On clean-shirt-day he went 
abroad, and paid visits." 

He told me he had now written only three acts of 
his Irene, and that he fetired for some time to lodgr 
ings at Greenwich, where he proceeded in it some- 
what further, and used to compose, walking in the 
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park; but did not stay long enough at that place 
to finish- it. 

Johnson's resideuce at Lichfield, on his return to 
it at this time, was only for three months ; and as he 
had as yet seen but a small part of the wonders of the 
Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. He 
related to me the following minute anecdote of this 
period: **In the last age, when my mother lived in 
London, ther6 were two sets of people, those who 
gave the wall, and those who took it ; the peaceable 
and the quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, 
after having been in London, my mother asked me, 
whether I was one of those who gave the wall, or 
those who took it. Now it is fixed that every man 
keeps to the right; or, if one is taking the wall, 
another yields it; and it is never a dispute." 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson; 
but her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, 
was left with her relations in the country. His lodg- 
ings were for some time in Woodstock-street, near 
Hanover-square and afterwards in Castle-street near 
Cavendish-square. 

The Oentleman^s Magazine^ begun and carried on 
by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Sylvanus 
Urban, had attracted the notice and esteem of John- 
son, in an eminent degree, before he came to Lon- 
don as an adventurer in literature. He told me, that 
when he first saw St. John's Gate, the place where 
that deservedly popular miscellany was originally 
printed, he ** beheld it with reverence." I suppose, 
indeed, that every young author has had the same 
kind of feeling for the magazine or periodical publi- 
cation which has first entertained him, and in which 
he has first had an opportunity to see himself in 
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print, without the risk of exposing his name. He 
was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular coadjutor 
in his magazine, by which he probably obtained a 
tolerable livelihood. What we certainly know to 
have been done by him was the Debates in both 
houses of Parliament, under the name of **The Sen- 
ate of Lilliput," sometimes with feigned denomina- 
tions of the several speakers, sometimes with de- 
nominations formed of the letters of their real names, 
in the manner of what is called anagram, so that 
they might easily be deciphered. Parliament then 
kept the press in a kind of mysterious awe, which 
made it necessary to have recourse to such devices. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers 
and ''gave the world assurance of the man," was his 
London, a Poeniy in Imitation of the Third Satire of 
the Juvenal, which came out in May this year [1738], 
and burst forth with a splendor, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle his name. The worthy, 
modest, and ingenious' Mr. Kobert Dodsley had taste 
enough to perceive its uncommon merit, and thought 
it creditable to have a share in it. The fact is that, 
at a future conference, he bargained for the whole 
property of it, for which he gave Johnson ten 
guineas. One of the warmest patrons of this poem 
on its first appearance was General Oglethorpe, 
whose ''strong benevolence of soul" was unabated 
during the course of a very long life ; though it is 
painful to think, that he had but too much reason 
to become cold and callous, and discontented with 
the world, from the neglect which he experienced 
of his public and private worth, by those in whose 
power it was to gratify so gallant a veteran with 
marks of distinction. 
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Johnson's circumstances were at this time [1743] 
embarrassed; yet his affection for his mother was 
so warm, and so liberal, that he took upon himself 
a debt of hers, which, though small in itself, was 
then considerable to him. This appears from the 
following letter which he wrote to Mr, Levett, of 
Lichfield, the original of which lies now before me: 

''To Mr. Levett, in Lichfield. 

''December 1, 1743. 
"Sir: I am extremely sorry that we have en- 
croached so much upon your forbearance with 
respect to the interest, which a great perplexity of 
affairs hindered me from thinking of with that atten- 
tion that I ought, and which I am not immediately 
able to remit to you, but will pay it (I think twelve 
pounds), in two months. I look upon this, and on 
the future interest of that mortgage, as my own 
debt ; and beg that you will Ae pleased to give me 
directions how to pay it, and not mention it to my 
dear mother. If it be necessary to pay this in less 
time, I believe I can do it ; but I take two months 
for certainty, and beg an answer whether you can 
allow me so much time. I think myself very much 
obliged to your forbearance, and shall esteem it a 
great happiness to be able to serve you. I have great 
opportunities of dispersing anything that you may 
think it proper to make public. I will give a note 
for the money, payable at the time mentioned, to 
any one here that you shall appoint. I am, Sir, 
"Your most obedient 

"And most humble servant, 
"Sam. Johnson. 
''At Mr. Osborne's bookseller, Gray's Inn.*' 
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In 1744 he produced The Life of Richard Slav>age, a 
man of whom it is difficult to speak impartially, 
without wondering that he was for some time the 
intimate companion of Johnson; for his character 
was marked by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude ; 
yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm and vigorous, 
though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its 
varieties, and been much in the company of the 
statesmen and wits of his time, he could communi- 
cate to Johnson an abundant supply of such mate- 
rials as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly de- 
sired. It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and 
Savage were sometimes in such extreme indigence 
that they could not pay for a lodging ; so that they 
have wandered together whole nights in the streets. 
He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that one night in par- 
ticular, when Savage and he walked round 
St. James 's-square for want of a lodging, they were 
not at all depressed by their situation ; but in high 
spirits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the 
square for several hours, inveighed against the min- 
ister and ** resolved they would stand hy their 
country, ^^ In Johnson's lAfe of Savage, although it 
must be allowed that its moral is the reverse of — 
'^Respieere exemplar vitce morumque juheho,^' a very 
useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of warm 
passions from a too free indulgence of them ; and the 
various incidents are related in so clear and ani- 
mated a manner, and illuminated throughout with 
so much philosophy, that it is one of the most inter- 
esting narratives in the English language. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds told me, that upon his return from 
Italy he met with it in Devonshire, knowing nothing 
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of its author, and began to read it while he was 
standing with his arm leaning against a chimney- 
piece. It seized his attention so strongly, that, not 
being able to lay down the book till he had finished 
it, when he attempted to move, he found his arm 
totally benumbed. The rapidity with which this 
work was composed, is a wonderful circumstance. 
Johnson has been heard to say, **I wrote forty-eight 
of the printed octavo pages of the Life of Savage 
at a sitting; but then I sat up all night." 

The year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when 
Johnson's arduous and important work, his Diction- 
ary of the English Language, was announced to the 
world, by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the 
object of his contemplation, I do not know. I once 
asked him by what ^leans he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by which 
he was enabled to realize a design of such extent 
and accumulated difficulty. He told me, that **it 
was not the effect of particular study; but that it 
had grown up in his mind insensibly." I have been 
informed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several years 
before this period, when Johnson was one day sitting 
in his brother Robert's shop, he heard his brother 
suggest to him, that a Dictionary of the English 
Language would be a work that would be well re- 
ceived by the public; that Johnson seemed at first 
to catch at the proposition, but, after a pause, sai3, 
in his abrupt, decisive manner, **I believe I shall 
not undertake it." That he, however, had bestowed 
much thought upon the subject, before he published 
his Plan, is evident from the eolarged, clear, and 
accurate views which it exhibits; and we find him 
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menticming in that tract, that many of the writers 
whose testimonies were to be produced as authori- 
ties, were selected by Pope; which proves that he 
had been furnished, probably by Mr. Robert Dods- 
ley, with whatever hints that eminent poet had con- 
tributed towards a great literary project, that had 
been the subject of important consideration in a 
former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, sin- 
gle and unaided, for the execution of a work, which 
in other countries has not been eflfected but by the 
co-operating exertions of many, were Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the 
two Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieurs 
Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. 

The Plan was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State ; a nobleman who was very ambi- 
tious of literary distinction, and who, upon being 
informed of the design, had expressed himself in 
terms very favorable to its success. There is, per- 
haps, in every, thing of any consequence, a secret 
history which it would be amusing to know, could 
we have it authentically communicated. Johnson 
told me, *SSir, the way in which the plan of my Dic- 
tionary came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, 
was this: I had neglected to write it by the time 
appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire to have it 
addressed to LorcJ Chesterfield. I laid hold of this 
as a pretext for delay, that it might be better done, 
and let Dodsley have his desire. I said to my friend, 
Dr. Bathurst, *Now if any good comes of my address- 
ing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep 
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policy,' when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse for 
laziness/' 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dic- 
tionary, when the following dialogue ensued. — 
** Adams. This is a great work, Sir. How are you 
to get all the etymologies? Johnson. Why, Sir, 
here is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others ; 
and there is a Welsh gentleman who has published 
a collection of Welsh proverbs, who will help me 
with the Welsh. Adams. But, Sir, how can you do 
this in three years ? Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt 
that I can do it in three years. Adams. But the 
French Academy, which consists of forty members, 
took forty years to compile their Dictionary. 
Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. 
Let me seej forty times forty is sixteen hun- 
dred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the pro- 
portion of an Englishman to a Frenchman." With 
so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that 
prodigious labor which he had undertaken to execute. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson 
lived part of the time in Holborn, part in Gough- 
square, Fleet-street; and he had an upper room 
fitted up like a counting-house for the purpose, in 
which he gave to the copyists their several tasks. 
The words, partly taken from other dictionaries, 
and partly supplied by himself, having been first 
written down with spaces left between them, he 
delivered in writing their etymologies, definitions, 
and various significations. The authorities were 
copied from the books themselves, in which he had 
marked the passages with a black-lead pencil. I 
remember his telling me, that a large portion of it 
having by mistake been written upon both sides of 
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the paper, so as to be inconvenient for the composi- 
tor, it cost him twenty pounds to have it transcribed 
upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as '* tugging at his 
oar," as engaged in a steady, continued course of 
occupation, sufficient to employ all his time for some 
years; and which was the best preventive of that 
constitutional melancholy which wa§ ever lurking 
about him, ready to trouble his quiet. But his en- 
larged and lively mind could not be satisfied with- 
out more diversity of employment, and the pleasure 
of animated relaxation. He therefore not only ex- 
erted his talents in occasional composition, very dif- 
ferent from lexicography, but formed a club in Ivy 
lane, Paternoster Row, with a view to enjoy literary 
discussion, and amuse his evening hours. The mem- 
bers associated with him in this little society were, 
his beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. 
Hawkesworth, afterwards well known by his writ- 
ings, Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney, and a few 
others of different professions. 

In January, 1749, he published The Tanittj of 
Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
imitated. He, I believe, composed it the preceding 
year. Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had 
lodgings at Hampstead, to which he resorted occa- 
sionally, and there the greatest part, if not the whole, 
of this Imitation was written. The fervid rapidity 
with which it was produced, is scarcely credible. 

Garrick being now [1749] vested with theatrical 
power by being manager of Drury-lane theatre, he 
kindly and generously made use of it to bring out 
Johnson's tragedy, which had been long kept back 
for want of encouragement. But in this benevolent 
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purpose he met with no small difficulty from the 
temper of Johnson, which could not brook that a 
drama which he had formed with much study, and 
had been obliged to keep more than the nine years 
of Horace, should be revised and altered at the 
pleasure of the actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that 
without some alterations it would not be fit for the 
stage. A violent dispute having ensued between 
them, Garrick applied to the Reverend Dr. Taylor 
to interpose. Johnson was at first very obstinate. 
**Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet 
run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing 
his hands and kicking his heels. *' He was, however, 
at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with 
Garrick 's wishes, so as to allow of some changes; 
but still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the repre- 
sentation of Irene, and gave me the following ac- 
count : *' Before the curtain drew up, there were cat- 
calls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by himself in a 
manly strain, soothed the audience, and the play 
went off tolerably, till it came to the conclusion, 
when Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was 
to be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak 
two lines with the bow-string round her neck. The 
audience cried out ^Murder! Murder V She several 
times attempted to speak ; but in vain. At last she 
was obliged to go off the stage alive." This passage 
was afterwards struck out, and she was carried off 
to be put to death behind the scenes, as the play 
now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, 
was written by Sir William Yonge. I know not 
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how fiiis play came to be thus graced by the pen of 
a person then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such per- 
formers as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, and every advantage of dress and decoration, 
the tragedy of Irene did not please the public. Mr. 
Garrick 's zeal carried it through for nine nights, so 
that the author had his three nights' profits. On occa- 
sion of this play b^ing brought upon the stage, John- 
son had a fancy that as a dramatic author his dress 
should be more gay than what he ordinarily wore; 
he therefore appeared behind the scenes, and even 
in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, with 
rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which 
he was eminently qualified, a majestic teacher of 
moral and religious wisdom. The vehicle which he 
chose was that of a periodical paper, which he knew 
had been, upon former occasions, employed with 
great success. The Tatler, Spectator^ and Guardian 
were the last of the kind published in England. He 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of 
its name: **What must be done, Sir, will be done. 
I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down at night 
upon my bedside, and resolved that I would not go 
to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed 
the best that occurred, and I took it." 

With what devout and conscientious sentiments 
this paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing prayer, which he composed and offered up on 
the occasion: '* Almighty God, the giver of all good 
things, without whose help all labor is ineffectual, 
and without whose grace all wisdom is folly ; grant, 
I beseech Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy 
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Spirit may not be withheld from me, but that I may « 
promote thy glory, and the salvation of myself and 
others ; grant this, Lord, for the sake of thy son, 
Jesus Christ. Amen/* 

The first paper of the JRamUer was published on 
Tuesday, the 20th of March, 1749-50 ; and its author 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, 
every Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday, the 17th 
of March, 1752, on which day it closed. This is a 
strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
which I have had occasion to quote elsewhere, that 
* * a man may write at any time, if he will set himself 
doggedly to it;'' for, notwithstanding his constitu- 
tional indolence, his depression of spirits, and his 
labor in carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the 
stated calls of the press twice a week from the stores 
of his mind, during all that time. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, 
upon the authority of Johnson himself, that many of 
these discourses, which we should suppose had been 
labored with all the slow attention of literary leisure, 
were written in haste as the moment pressed, without 
even being read over by him before they were 
printed. It can be accounted for only in this way ; 
that by reading and meditation, and a very close in^ 
spection of life, he had accumulated a great fund of 
miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a peculiar 
promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, and 
which he had constantly accustomed himself to 
clothe in the most apt and energetic expression. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means he 
had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of 
language. He told him, that he had early laid it 
down as a fixed rule to do his best on every occa- 
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sion, and in every company ; to impart whatever he 
knew in the most forcible language he could put it 
in ; and that by constant practice, and never suffer- 
ing any careless expressions to escape him, or at- 
tempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging 
them in the clearest planner, it became habitual to 
him. 

It 'has of late been the fashion to compare the 
style of Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I 
think, very unjustly, the style of Addison as nerve- 
less and feeble, because it has not the strength and 
energy of that of Johnson. Their prose may be 
balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both 
are excellent, though in different ways. Addison 
writes with the ease of a gentleman* His readers 
fancy that a wise and accomplished companion is 
talking to them ; so that he insinuates his sentiments 
and taste into their minds by an imperceptible influ- 
ence. Johnson writes like a teacher. He dictates to 
his readers as if from an academical chair. They 
attend with awe and admiration ; and his precepts 
are impressed upon them by his commanding elo- 
quence. Addison's style, like a light wine, pleases 
everybody from the first. Johnson's, like a liquor of 
more body, seems too strong at first, but, by degrees, 
is highly relished; and such is the melody of his 
periods, so much do they captivate the ear, and 
seize upon the attention, that there is scarcely any 
writer, however inconsiderable, who does not aim, in 
some degree, at the same species of excellence. But 
let us not ungratefully undervalue that beautiful 
style, which has pleasingly conveyed to us much 
instruction and entertainment. Though compara- 
tively weak, opposed to Johnson's Herculean vigor, 
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let US not call it positively feeble. Let us remember 
the character of his style, as given by Johnson him- 
self: **What he attempted he performed; he is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he 
is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences 
have neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity ; 
his periods, though not diligently rounded, are 
voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an 'Eng- 
lish style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison. *' 

Though Johnson's circumstances were at this time 
far from being easy, his humane and charitable dis- 
position was constantly exerting itself. Mrs. Anna 
"Williams, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh physi- 
cian, and a woman of more than ordinary talents and 
literature, having come to London in hopes of being 
cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which after- 
wards ended in total blindness, was kindly received 
as a constant visitor at his house while Mrs. Johnson 
lived ; and, after her death, having come under his 
roof in order to have an operation upon her eyes per- 
formed with more comfort to her than in lodgings, 
she had an apartment from him during the rest of 
her life, at all times when he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his 
Dictionary. The last paper of his Rambler was pub- 
lished March 2, this year ; after which, there was a 
cessation for some time of any exertion of his talents 
as an essayist. That there should be a suspension 
of his literary labors during a part of the year 1752, 
will not seem strange, when it is considered that 
soon after closing his Rambler, he suffered a loss 
which, there can be no doubt, affected him with the 
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deepest distress. For on the 17th of March, 0. S., 
his wife died. 

The following very solemn and affecting pi*ayer 
was found after Eh*. Johnson's decease, by his ser- 
vant, Mr. Francis Barber* I present it to the world 
as an undoubted proof of a circumstance in the char- 
acter of my illustrious friend, which, though some 
whose hard minds I never shall envy, may attack as 
superstitious, will I am sure endear him more to 
numbers of good men : 

**April 26, 1752, being after 12 
at Night of the 25th. 

* ' Lord ! Governol* of heaven and earth, in whose 
hands are embodied and departed spirits, if thou 
hast ordained the souls of the dead to minister to 
the living, and appointed my departed wife to have 
care of me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects 
of her attention and ministration, whether exercised 
by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other 
manner agreeable to thy government* Forgive my 
presumption, enlighten my ignorance, and however 
meaner agents are employed, grant me the blessed 
influence of thy holy Spirit through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.'' 

** March 28, 1753. 1 kept this day as the anni- 
versary of my Tetty's death, with prayer and tears 
in the morning. In the evening I prayed for her 
conditionally, if it Were lawful.*' 

''April 23, 1753. 1 know not whether 1 do not too 
much indulge the vain longings of affection ; but I 
hope they intenerate toiy heart, and that when I die, 
like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in 
a happy interview and that in the meantime 1 am 
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incited by it to piety. I will, however, not deviate 
too much from common and received methods of 
devotion/' 

Her wedding ring, when she became his wife, was, 
after her death, preserved by him, as long as he 
lived, with an affectionate care, in a little round, 
wooden box, in the inside of which he pasted a slip 
of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair characters, 
as follows < 

*'Eh€u! 

Eliz, Johnson, 

Nupta Jul, 9, 1736, 

Mortua, eheu! 

Mart. 17, 1752.'' 

His humble friend Mr. Robert Levett was an 
obscure practicer in physic amongst the lower peo- 
ple, his fees being sometimes very small, sometimes 
whatever provisions his patients could afford him; 
but of such extensive practice in that way that Mrs. 
Williams has told me, his walk was from Hounds- 
ditch to Marylebone. Such was Johnson's predilec- 
tion for him, and fanciful estimation of his moderate 
abilities, that I have heard him say he should not be 
satisfied, though attended by all the College of 
Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levett with him. Mr. 
Levett had an apartment in his house, or his cham- 
bers, and waited upon him every morning, through 
the whole course of his late and tedious breakfast. 
He was of a strange grotesque appearance, stiff and 
formal in his manner, and seldom said a word while 
any company was present. 

Johnson's acquaintance with Bennet Langton, 
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Esq., of Langton, in Lincolnshire, another much 
valued friend, commenced soon after the conclusion 
of his JRamhler; which that gentleman, then a youth, 
had read with so much admiration, that he came to 
London chiefly with a view of endeavoring to be 
introduced to its author. By a fortunate chance he 
happened to take lodgings in a house where Mr. 
Levett frequently visited ; and having mentioned his 
wish to his landlady, she introduced him to Mr. 
Levett, who readily obtained Johnson's permission to 
bring Mr. Langton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, dur- 
ing the whole course of his life, had no shyness, real 
or affected, but was easy of access to all who were 
properly recommended, and even wished to see num- 
bers at his levee, as his morning circle of company 
might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr. Langton 
was exceedingly surprised when the sage first 
appeared. He had not received the smallest intima- 
tion of his figure, dress, or manner. Prom perusing 
his writings, he fancied he should see a decent, well- 
dressed, in short, a remarkably decorous philoso- 
pher. Instead of which, down from his bed-chamber, 
about noon, came, as newly risen, a huge, uncouth fig- 
ure, with a little dark wig which scarcely covered his 
head, and his clothes hanging loose about him. But 
his conversation was so rich, so animated, and so 
forcible, and his religious and political notions so 
congenial with those in which Langton had been 
educated, that he conceived for him that veneration 
and attachment which he ever preserved. Johnson 
was not the less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his 
being of a very ancient family ; for I have heard him 
say, with pleasure, "Langton, Sir, has a grant of 
free warren from Henry the Second; and Cardinal 
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Stephen Langton, in King John's reign, was of this 
family/' Mr. Langton afterwards went to Oxford to 
pursue his studies at Trinity College, where he 
formed an acquaintance with hie f ellownatudent, Mr. 
Topham Beauclerk. Johnson, soon after this ac- 
quaintance bqgan, passed a considerable time at 
Oxford, 

Mr, Beauderk's being of the St. Alban's family, 
and, having, in some particulars^ a ^semblance to 
Charles the Second, oontributed, in Johnson's imagi- 
nation, to throw a luatre upon his other qualities; 
and in a short time, the moral, pious Johnson, and 
the gay, dissipated Beauclerk, were companions- 
*'What a coalition! (said Gamok, wh^n he heard of 
this) J I shall have my old friend to bail out of the 
Hound-house." One night, when Beauolerk and 
liangton had supped at a tavern in London, and sat 
till about three in the morning, it came into their 
heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if they 
could prevail on him to joift them ii* a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the 
Temple, till at last he appeared in his shirt, with his 
little black wig on the top of his head, instead of a 
night-cap, and a poker in his baud, imagining, prob- 
ably, that some ruffians wQre comiug to attack him. 
When he discovered who they were, and was told 
their errand, he smiled, and with great good humor 
agreed to their proposal. "'What, is it you, you 
dogs! I'll h^ve a imk with you/^ He was soon 
dressed, and they sallied forth together into Covent- 
Qardan, wher^ the greengrooeys and fruiterers were 
beginning to arrange their h^mp^s, just come in 
from the country, Joh^sQU. made some attempts to 
help them^. but th^ honest gai^dener^ stared sq at 
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his figure and manner, and odd interference, that he 
soon saw his services were not relished. They then 
repaired to one of the neighboring taverns, and made 
a bowl of that liquor called Bishop, which Johnson 
had always liked ; while in joyous contempt of sleep, 
from which he had been roused, hQ repeated the 
festive lines, 

*' Short, short then be thy reign, 
And give us to the world again!'' 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the 
Thames, took a boat and rowed to Billingsgate. 
Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased with 
their amusement, that they resolved to persevere in 
dissipation for the rest of the day; but Langton 
deserted them, being engaged to breakfast with some 
young ladies. Johnson scolded him for ^* leaving his 
social friends to go and sit with a set of wretched 
un-idea'd girls." Garrick being told of this ramble, 
said to him smartly, **I heard of your frolic t'other 
night. You'll be in the Chronicle.^ ^ Upon which 
Johnson afterwards observed, '^He durst not do such 
a thing. His wife would not let him ! ' ' 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson 
full occupation this [1754] year. As it apprpached 
to its conclusion, he probably worked with redou- 
bled vigor, as seamen increase their exertion and 
alacrity when they have a near prospect of their 
haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressing to his Lordship the 
Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in such 
a manner a^ to excite his contempt and indignation. 
The world has been for many years amused with a 
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story confidently told, and as confidently repeated 
with additional circumstances, that a sudden disgust 
was ta^en by Johnson upon occasion of his having 
been one day kept long in waiting in his Lordship's 
antechamber, for which the reason assigned was, 
that he had company with him; and that at last, 
when the door opened, out walked Colley Gibber; 
and that Johnson was so violently provoked when he 
found for whom he had been so long excluded, that 
he went away in a passion, and never would return. 
Johnson told me, that there never was any particu- 
lar incident which produced a quarrel between Lord 
Chesterfield and him; but that his Lordship's con- 
tinued neglect was the reason why he resolved to 
have no connection with him. When the Dictionary 
was upon the eve of publication, Lord Chesterfield, 
who, it is said, had flattered himself with expectations 
that Johnson would dedicate the work to him, at- 
tempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate 
himself with the Sage, conscious, as it should seem, 
of the cold indifference with which he had treated its 
learned author; and further attempted to conciliate 
him, by writing two papers in The World^ in recom- 
mendation of the work; and it must be confessed, 
that they contain some studied compliments, so finely 
turned, that if there had been no previous offence, it 
is probable that Johnson would have been highly de- 
lighted. Praise, in general, was pleasing to him; 
but by praise from a man of rank and elegant accom- 
plishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, 
who thought that '*all was false and hollow," de- 
spised the honeyed words, and was even indignant 
that Lord Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine 
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that he could be the dupe of such an artifice. His 
expression to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon 
this occasion, was, **Sir, after making great pro- 
fessions, he had, for many years, taken no notice of 
me ; but when my Dictionary was coming out, he fell 
a scribbling in The World about it. Upon which, I 
wrote him a letter expressed in civil terms, but such 
as might show him that I did not mind what he said 
or wrote, and that I had done with him.'' 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, without being gratified. I for many years 
solicited Johnson to favor me with a copy of it, that 
so excellent a composition might not be lost to pos- 
terity. He delayed from time to time to give it to 
me ; till at last in 1781, when we were on a visit at 
Mr. Dilly's, at Southill, in Bedfordshire, he was 
pleased to dictate it to me from memory: 

*'To THE Eight Honorable, the Earl op Ches- 
terfield. 

''February 7, 1755. 

*'My Lord: I have been lately informed, by the 
proprietor of The World, that two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished, 
is an honor, which, being very little accustomed to 
favors from the great, I know not well how to re- 
ceive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

''When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your ad- 
dress, and could not forbear to wish that I might 
boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre. 
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^' Seven years^ my Lord, have now passed, since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during which time I have been pushing 
pn my work through difficulties, of which it is use- 
less to complain, and have brou^it it,, at last, to the 
verge pf publication, without one act of assistance, 
one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. 
Such treatment I did not ^:5p^ot, for I never had a 
patron before, 

'*The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

**Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labors, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed tiU I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. I 
hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or 
to be unwilling that the public should consider me 
as owing that to a patron, which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. 

''Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favorer of learning, I shall 
not be disappointed, though I should conclude it, 
if less be possible, with less; for I have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope in wWch I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation^ 

''My Lord, 
* * Your Lordship 's most hximble, 
'*J4ost obedient servant, 
*' Sam. Johnson/' 
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'*"Wlulo this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. 
Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to visit Dr. 
Warburtou, who finding that I was acquainted with 
Johnson, derir^ xm ^aroestly to carry his compli- 
ments to him, and to t^ him, that he honored him 
for his nxanly behayior in rejecting these condescen- 
sions of I^ord Cb0Sterfial4, and for resenting the 
treatment hq had received from him with a proper 
spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased with this com- 
pliment, for be bad always a high opinion of War- 
burton, Indeed, the for<?e of mind which appeared 
in this letter, was congenial with that which War- 
burton himself amply possessed. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and sug- 
gested, that his not being admitted when he called on 
him, was probably not to be imputed to Lord Ches- 
terfiel(i ; for his Lordship bad declared to Dodsley, 
that ''he would have turned' off the best servant he 
ever had, if be bad known that he denied him. to a 
man who would have been always jnore than wel- 
come*'; and in confirmation of this, he insisted on 
Lord Chesterfield's general affability and easiness of 
access, especially to literary men. ''Sir, (said Jobm 
son) that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he is the proudest 
man this day existing." "No, (said Dr. Adams) 
there is one person, at least, as proud ; I think, by 
your own account, you are the prouder man of the 
two." "But mine (replied Johnson instantly) was 
defensive pride." This, as Dr. Adams well observed, 
was one of those happy turns for which he was so 
remarkably ready. 

The degree of Master of Arts, which could not be 
obtained for him at an early period of bis Me, was 
now qpnsid^red ^si W bo^or of considerable import 
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tance, in order to grace the title-page of his Dic- 
tionary; and his character in the literary world 
being by this time deservedly high, his friends 
thought that, if proper exertions were made, the 
University of Oxford would pay him the compli- 
ment. In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; 
his degree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, his 
Dictionary published, his correspondence animated, 
his benevolence exercised. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erro- 
neous. Thus, Windward and Leeward^ though di- 
rectly of opposite meaning, are defined identically 
the same way. A lady once asked him how he came 
to define Pastern the knee of a horse ; instead of mak- 
ing an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once 
answered, ** Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance." 
His definition of Network has been often quoted with 
sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very 
plain. His introducing his own opinions, and even 
prejudices, under general definitions of words, 
while at the same time the original meaning of the 
words is not explained, as his Tonj^ TF7/t/7, Pension, 
Oats, Excise, and a few more, cannot be fully de- 
fended, and must be placed to the account of capri- 
cious and humorous indulgence. Thus : ' * Onib-street 
the name of a street in London, much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary 
poems ; whence any mean production is called Qrnh- 
street.** — ^^Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries, a 
harmless drudge, ' ' 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his 
Dictionary had not set him above the necessity of 
** making provision for the day that was passing over 
him.'' No royal or noble patron extended a munifi- 
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cent hand to give independence to the man who had 
conferred stability on the language of his country. 
We may feel indignant that there should have been 
such unworthy neglect; but we must, at the same 
time, congratulate ourselves, when we consider, that 
to this very neglect, operating to rouse the natural 
indolence of his constitution, we owe many valuable 
productions, which otherwise, perhaps, might never 
have appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the 
money for which he had contracted to write his Dic- 
tionary. We have seen that the reward of his labor 
was only fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds; 
and when the expense of amanuenses and paper, and 
other articles, are deducted, his clear profit was very 
inconsiderable. I once said to him, **I am sorry, Sir, 
you did not get more for your Dictionary." His 
answer was, '*I am sorry, too. But it was very well. 
The booksellers are generous, liberal-minded men." 
He, upon all occasions, did ample justice to their 
character in this respect. He considered them as the 
patrons of literature; and, indeed, although they 
have eventually been considerable gainers by his Dic- 
tionary, it is to them that we owe its having been 
undertaken and carried through at the risk of great 
expense, for they were not absolutely sure of being 
indemnified. 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edi- 
tion of Shakspeare with notes. He issued proposals 
of considerable length, in which he showed that he 
perfectly well knew what variety of research such an 
undertaking required; but his indolence prevented 
him from pursuing it with that diligence which alone 
can collect those scattered facts, that genius, however 
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icute, penetrating, and luminouB, cannot discover by- 
its own force. It is remarkable, that at this time his 
fancied activity was for the moment so vigorous, 
that he promised his work should be published before 
Christmas, 1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it 
saw the light. Churchiirs upbraiding satire, I dare 
say, made Johnson's friends urge him to dispatch. 

"He for subscribers baits his hook. 
And takes your cash; but where's the book? 
No matter where; wise fear, you know. 
Forbids the robbing of a foe; 
But what, to serve our private ends, 
Forbids the cheating of our friends?" 

On the 15th of April, 1758, he began a new periodi- 
cal paper, entitled The Idler, which came out every 
Saturday in a weekly newspaper, called The Uni- 
versal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette, These essays 
were continued till April 5, 1760. The Idler is evi- 
dently the work of the same mind which produced 
The Ranibler, but has less body and more spirit. He 
describes the miseries of idleness, with the lively 
sensations of one who has felt them. 

In 1759, in the month of January, his mother died 
at the great age of ninety, an event which deeply 
affected him; not that '*his mind had acquired no 
firmness by the contemplation of mortality ; but that 
lis reverential affection for her was not abated by 
years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings 
even to the latest period of his life. I have been, 
told, that he regretted much his not having gone to 
visit his mother for several years previous to her 
death. But he was constantly engaged in literary 
labors which confined him to London; and though 
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he had not the comfort of seeing his aged parent, 
he contributed to hef support. 

*'To MRSi JoHNSOi^, IN Lichfield. 

Honored Madam: **The account which Miss 
[Porter] gives me of your health pierces my heart. 
God comfort, and preserve you, and save you, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. 

^*I would have Miss read to you from time to time 
the Passion of our Savior, and sometimes the sen- 
tences in the Communion Service, beginning — Come 
unto me all ye that travail and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 

**I have just now read a physical book, which in- 
clines me to think that a strong infusion of the bark 
would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

**Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that 
I have done amiss to you. And whatever you would 
have done, and what debts you would have paid first, 
or any thing else that you would direct, let Miss 
put it down ; I shall endeavor to obey you. 

^*I have got tw«lve guineas to send you, but un- 
happily am at a loss how to send it to-night. If I 
cannot send it to-night, it will come by the next post. 

'^Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this 
letter. Qod bless you for ever and ever. I am 
''Your dutiful son, 

''Sam. Johnson." 

"Jan. 18, 1758." 

"To Miss Porter, in Lichfield. 

"Yon will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my 
mother, of the best mother. If she were to live 
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again, surely I should behave better to her. But 
she is happy, and what is past is nothing to her ; and 
for me, since I cannot repair my faults to her, I hope 
repentance will efface them. I return you and all 
those that have been good to her my sincerest thanks, 
and pray Qod to repay you all with infinite advan- 
tage. Write to me, and comfort me, dear child. I 
shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will write to me. I 
shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few days, 
which I thought to have brought to my mother ; but 
God suffered it not. I have not power or composure 
to say much more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

*'I am, dear Miss, 
**Your affectionate humble Servant, 
*'Sam. Johnson.'' 

"Jan. 23. 1769." 

Soon after this event, he wrote his Rasselas^ Prince 
of Abyssinia, concerning the publication of which Sir 
John Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, instead of 
having taken the trouble to inform himself with 
authentic precision. Not to trouble my readers with 
a repetition of the knight's reveries, I have to men- 
tion, that the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me, 
that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might 
defray the expense of his mother's funeral, and pay 
some little debts which she had left. He told Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that he composed it in the evenings 
of one week, sent it to the press in portions as it was 
written, and had never since read it over. Mr. Stra- 
han, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley purchased it for 
a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty- 
five pounds more, when it came to a second edition. 

The accession [1760] of George the Third to the 
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throne of these kingdoms, opened a new and brighter 
prospect to men of literary merit, who had been hon- 
ored with no mark of royal favor in the preceding 
reign. Ilis present Majesty's education in this 
country, as well as his taste and beneficence, 
prompted him to be the patron of science and the 
arts; and early this year Johnson having been rep- 
resented to him as a very learned and good man, 
without any certain provision, his Majesty was 
pleased to grant him a pension of three hundred 
pounds a year. The Earl of Bute, who was then 
Prime Minister, had the honor to announce this in- 
stance of his Sovereign's bounty. Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Murphy, who then lived a good deal both 
with him and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, that they 
previously talked with Johnson upon this matter, and 
that it was perfectly understood by all parties that 
the pension was merely honorary. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds told me, that Johnson called on him after his 
Majesty's intention had been notified to him, and 
said he wished to consult his friends as to the pro- 
priety of his accepting this mark of the royal favor, 
after the definitions which he had given in his Dic- 
tionary of pension and pensioners. He then told 
Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly, *'It 
is not given you for any thing you are to do, but for 
what you have done. ' ' When I spoke to Lord Lough- 
borough, wishing to know if he recollected the prime 
mover in the business, he said, ''All his friends as- 
sisted:" and when I told him that Mr. Sheridan 
strenuously asserted his claim to it, his Lordship 
said, *'He rang the bell." Dr. Johnson replied in a 
fervor of gratitude, *'The English language does not 
afford me terms adequate to my feelings on this oc- 
5 
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casion. I must have recourse to the French. I am 
penetre with his Majesty's goodness.'* 

This year [1762] his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
paid a visit of some weeks to his native country, 
Devonshire, in which he was accompanied by John- 
son, who was much pleased with this jaunt, and de- 
clared he had derived from it a great accession of 
new ideas. He was entertained at the seats of sev- 
eral noblemen and gentlemen in the west of England ; 
but the greatest part of this time was passed at Ply- 
mouth, where the magnificence of the navy, the ship- 
building and all its circumstances, afforded him a 
grand subject of contemplation. The Commissioner 
of the Dock-yard paid him the compliment of order- 
ing the yacht to convey him and his friend to the 
Eddystone, to which they accordingly sailed. But 
the weather was so tempestuous that they could not 
land. 

This is to me a memorable year [1763] ; for in it 
I had the happiness to obtain the acquaintance of that 
extraordinary man whose memoirs I am now writing ; 
an acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as one of 
the most fortunate circumstances in my life. Though 
then but two-and-twenty, I had for several years 
read his works with delight and instruction, and had 
the highest reverence for their author, which had 
grown up in my fancy into a kind of mysterious 
veneration, by figuring to myself a state of solemn 
elevated abstraction, in which I supposed him to live 
in the immense metropolis of London. Mr. Thomas 
Davies the actor, who then kept a bookseller's shop 
in Russell-street, Covent-garden, told me that John- 
son was very much his friend, and came frequently 
to his house, where he more than once invited me to 
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meet Mm; but by some unlucky accident or other 
he was prevented from coming to us. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when 
I was sitting in Mr. Davies's back-parlor, 
after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. 
Davies, Johnson unexpexjtedly came into the 
shop; and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through. the glass-door in the room in which we were 
sitting, advancing towards us, — ^he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of 
an actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses 
Hamlet on the appearance of his father's ghost," 
*'Look, my Lord, it comes." I found that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson's figure, from the por- 
trait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon 
after he had published his Dictionary, in the attitude 
of sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation ; which 
was the first picture his friend did for him, which Sir 
Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from which 
an engraving has been made for this work. Mr. 
Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully intro- 
duced me to him. I was much agitated; and recol- 
lecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I 
had heard much, I said to Davies, ^* Don't tell where 
I come from." — ''From Scotland," cried Davies, 
roguishly. ''Mr. Johnson, (said I) I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it." I am willing 
to flatter myself that I meant this as light pleasantry 
to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an humiliat- 
ing abasement at the expense of my country. But 
however that might be, this speech was somewhat 
unlucky; for with that quickness of wit for which 
he was so remarkable, he seized the expression ''come 
from Scotland," which I used in the sense of being 
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of that country ; and, as if I had said that I had conie 
away from it, or left it, retorted, *'That, Sir, I find, 
is what a very great many of your countrymen can- 
not help*" This stroke stunned me a good deal ; and 
when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little em- 
barrassed, and apprehensive of what might come 
next. He then addressed himself to Davies: *'What 
do you think of Garrick? He has refused me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he 
knows the house will be full, and that an order would 
be worth three shillings." Eager to take an open- 
ing to get into conversation with him, I ventured to 
say, '^0, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle to you." *'Sir, (said he, with 
a stern look,) I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have done ; and I know no right you have 
to talk to me on the subject." Perhaps I deserved 
this check ; for it was rather presumptuous in me, an 
entire stranger, to express any doubt of the justice 
of his animadversion upon his old acquaintance and 
pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, and be- 
gan to think, that the hope which I had long indulged 
of obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. And, in 
truth, had not my ardor been uncommonly strong, 
and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so rough 
a reception might have deterred me for ever from 
making any further attempts. 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigor 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn 
away from it by an engagement at another place. I 
had, for a part of the evening, been left alone with 
him, and had ventured to make an observation now 
and then, which he received very civilly; so that I 
was satisfied that though there was a roughness in 
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his manner, there was no ill-nature in hig disposition. 
Davies followed me to the door, and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the hard blows which the 
great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to 
console me by saying, '* Don't be uneasy. I can see 
he likes you very well." 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and 
asked him if he thought I might take the liberty of 
waiting on Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the Tem- 
ple. He said I certainly might, and that Mr. John- 
son would take it as a compliment. So on Tuesday 
the 24th of May, after having been enlivened by 
the witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, 
Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom I had passed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. His Chambers 
were on the first floor of No. 1, Inner-Temple-lane, 
and I entered them with an impression given me by 
the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had been 
introduced to him not long before, and described his 
having **found the Giant in his den"; an expression 
which, when I came to be pretty well acquainted with 
Johnson, I repeated to him, and he was diverted at 
this picturesque account of himself. 

He received me very courteously ; but, it must be 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and 
morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His 
brown suit of clothes looked very rusty ; he had on a 
little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too 
small for his head; his shirt-neck and knees of his 
breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by 
way of slippers. .But all these slovenly particulari- 
ties were forgotten the moment that he began to talk. 
Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were sit- 
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ting with him ; and when they went away, I also rose ; 
but h^ said to me, *'Nay, don't go."— **Sir, (said I), 
I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevo- 
lent to allow me to sit and hear you." He seemed 
pleased with this compliment, which I sincerely paid 
him, and answered, ''Sir, I am obliged to any man 
who visits me." He told me he generally went 
abroad at four in the afternoon, and seldom came 
home till two in the morning. I took the liberty to 
ask if he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not 
make more use of his great talents. He owned it 
was a bad habit. Before we parted, he was so good 
as to promise to favor me with his company one even- 
ing at my lodgings; and as I took my leave, shook 
me cordially by the hand. It is almost needless to 
add, that I felt no little elation at having now so 
happily established an acquaintance of which I had 
been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus 
minutely circumstantial, when it is considered that 
the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most 
valuable acquisition, and laid the foundation of what- 
ever instruction and entertainment they may receive 
from my collections concerning the great subject of 
the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till IVEonday, June 13, at 
which time I recollect no part of his conversation. 
He again shook me by the hand at parting, and 
asked me why I did not come oftener to him. Trust- 
ing that I was now in his good graces, I answered, 
that he had not given me much encouragement, and 
reminded him of the check I had received from him 
at our first interview. *'Poh, poh! (said he, with 
a complacent smile,) never mind these things. 
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Come to me as often as you can. I shall be glad 
to see you. ' ' 

I had learned that his place of frequent resort was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet-street, where he loved to 
sit up late, and I begged I might be allowed to pass 
an evening with him there soon, which he promised J 
should. A few days afterwards I met him near 
Temple-bar, about one o'clock in the morning, and 
asked him if he would then go to the Mitre. **Sir, 
(said he) it is too late ; they won't let us in. But I'll 
go with you another night with all my heart." 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in 
this narrative, I shall endeavor to make my readers 
in some degree acquainted with his singular charac- 
ter. He was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary 
with Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did 
not then give much promise of future celebrity. He 
however, observed to Mr. Malone, that 'Hhough he 
made no great figure in mathematics, which was a 
study in much repute there, he could turn an Ode of 
Horace into English better than any of them. ' ' He 
afterwards studied physic at Edinburgh, and upon 
the continent: and I have been informed, was en- 
abled to pursue his travels on foot, partly by demand- 
ing at Universities to enter the lists as a disputant 
by which, according to the custom of many of them, 
he was entitled to the premium of a crown, when 
luckily for him his challenge was not accepted; so 
that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he disputed 
his passage through Europe. He then came to Eng- 
land, and was employed successively in the capacities 
of an usher to an academy, a corrector of the press, 
a reviewer, and a writer for a newspaper. He had 
sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the ac- 
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quaintanee of Johnson, and his faculties were gradu- 
ally enlarged by the contemplation of such a model. 
To me and many others it appeared that he studi- 
ously copied the manner of Johnson, though, indeed, 
upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with 
his name, though it was pretty generally known that 
one Dr. GoMsmith was the author of An Enquirt/ info 
the present ^tate of polite Learning in Europe, and of 
The Citizen of the World, a series of letters supposed 
to be written from London by a Chinese. No man 
had the art of displaying with more advantage as a 
writer, whatever literary acquisitions he made. **X/7ii7 
quod tetigit non ornavit.^^ His mind resembled a 
fertile, but thin soil. There was a quick, but not a 
strong vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown 
upon it. No deep root could be struck. The oak of 
the forest did not grow there; but the elegant ishrub- 
bery and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay suc- 
cession. It has been generally circulated and be- 
lieved that he was a mere fool in conversation, but, in 
truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He had, 
no doubt, a more than common share of that hurry of 
ideas which we often find in his countrymen, and 
which sometimes produces a laughable confusion in 
expressing them. He was very much what the 
French call tin ctonrdi, and from vanity and an eager 
desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, he fre- 
quently talked carelessly without knowledge of the 
subject, or even without thought. His person was 
short, his countenance coarse and vulgar, his de- 
portment that of a scholar awkwardly affecting the 
easy gentleman. Those who were in any way dis- 
tinguished, exercised envy in him to so ridiculous 
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an excess that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies with 
their mother on a tour in France, he was seriously 
angry that more attention was paid to them than to 
him ; and once at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in 
London, when those who sat next him observed with 
what dexterity a puppet was made to toss a pike, he 
could not bear that it should have such praise, and 
exclaimed with some warmth, ** Pshaw! I can do it 
better myself.*' When he began to rise into notice, 
lie said he had a brother who was Dean of Durham, 
a fiction so easily detected that it is wonderful 
how he should have been so inconsiderate as to 
hazard it. He told me that he had sold a novel for 
four hundred pounds. This was his Vicar of Wake- 
field. But Johnson informed me,- that he had made 
the bargain for Goldsmith, and the price was sixty 
pounds. 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely 
misstated the history of Qoldsmith's situation and 
Johnson's friendly interference, when this novel was 
sold. I shall give it authentically from Johnson's 
own exact narration: 

**I received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it 
was not in his power to come to me, begging that I 
would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him 
a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I 
accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at 
which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that 
he had already changed my guinea, and had got a 
bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the 
cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and 
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began to talk to him of the means by which he might 
be extricated. He then told me that he had a novel 
ready for the press, which he produced to me. I 
looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady 
I should soon return, and having gone to a book- 
seller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Gold- 
smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady hi a high tone for having 
used him so ill. ' ' Goldsmith had increased my admi- 
ration of the goodness of Johnson's heart, by inci- 
dental remarks in the course of conversation, such 
as, when I mentioned Mr. Levett, whom he enter- 
tained under his roof, **He is poor and honest, which 
is recommendation enough to Johnson;" and when 
I wondered that he was very kind to a man of whom 
I had heard a very bad character, *'He is now be- 
come miserable, and that insures the protection of 
Johnson.'' 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner 
in which I am obliged to exhibit Johnson's conver- 
sation at this period. In the early part of my ac- 
quaintance with him, I was so wrapped in admira- 
tion of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and so 
little accustomed to his peculiar mode of expres- 
sion, that I found it extremely difficult to recollect 
and record his conversation with its genuine vigor 
and vivacity. In progress of time, when my mind 
was, as it were, strongly impregnated tvith the John- 
sonian ether, I could with much more facility and 
exactness, carry in my memory and commit to paper 
the exuberant variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time 3Iis8 Williams, as she was then called, 
though she did not reside with him in the Temple 
xinder his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet- 
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Street, had so much of his attention, that he every 
night drank tea with her before he went home, how- 
ever late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a 
proof of his regard for her, but of his own unwilling- 
ness to go into solitude, before th'at unseasonable 
hour at which he had habituated himself to expect 
the oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, being a privi- 
leged man, went with him this night, strutting away, 
and calling to me with an air of superiority, like 
that of an esoteric. 

Johnson was engaged to sup with me at my lodg- 
ings. But my landlord having behaved very rudely 
to me, I had resolved not to remain another night in 
his house. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. He laughed, and 
said, ** Consider, Sir^ how insignificant this will ap- 
pear in a twelvemonth hence. There is nothing (con- 
tinued he) in this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall 
be better at the Mitre." 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern. 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, 
Mr. Eccles, an Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable 
company I was obliged to IVIr. Davies, and the Rev- 
erend Mr. John Ogilvie, who was desirous of being 
in company with my illustrious friend, while I in 
my turn, was proud to have the honor of showing 
one of my countrymen upon what easy terms John- 
son permitted me to live with him, 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavored, with too much 
eagerness, to shine, and disputed very warmly with 
Johnson. Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose 
for the topic of his conversation the praises of his 
native country. He began with saying, that there 
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was very rich land around Edinburgh, Goldsmith, 
who had studied physic there, contradicted this, very 
untruly, with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little 
by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where, 
I suppose, he thought himself perfectly safe ; for he 
observed, that Scotland had a great many noble 
wild prospects. Johnson. **I believe. Sir, you have 
a great many. Norway, too, has noble wild pros- 
pects; and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious 
noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the 
high road that leads him to England!" This unex- 
pected and pointed sally produced a roar of ap- 
plause. After all, however, those who admire the 
rude grandeur of nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia, 
To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he 
now accustomed me, that in the course of this even- 
ing I talked of the numerous reflections which had 
been thrown out against him on account of his hav- 
ing accepted a pension from his present Majesty. 
*'Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty laligh,) it is a 
mighty foolish noise that they make. I have ae- 
cepted of a pension as a reward which has been 
thought due to my literary merit; and now that I 
have this pension, I am the same man in every re- 
spect that I have ever been ; I retain the same prin- 
ciples. It is true, that I cannot now curse (smiling) 
the House of Hanover; nor would it be decent for 
me to drink King James's health in the wine that 
King George gives me money to pay for. But, Sir, 
T think that the pleasure of cursing the House of 
Hanover, and drinking King James's health, tire 
amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a 
year.'' 
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He advised me when abroad to be as much as 
I could with the professors in the Universities, and 
with the clergy ; for from their conversation I might 
expect the best accounts of every thing in whatever 
country I should be, with the additional advantage 
of keeping my learning alive. It will be observed, 
that when giving me advice as to my travels, Dr. 
Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, and 
pictures, and shows, and Arcadian scenes. He was 
of Lord Essex's opinion, who advises his kinsman 
Roger Earl of Rutland, '* rather to go a hundred miles 
to speak with one wise man, than five miles to see a 
fair town.'' 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scot- 
land, who affected to be a savage, and railed at all 
established systems. Johxsox. ** There is nothing 
surprising in that, Sir. He wants to make himself 
conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogsty, as long 
as you looked at him and called to him to come out. 
But let him alone, never mind him, and he'll soon 
give it over." 

I added that the same person maintained that 
there was no distinction between virtue and vice. 
Johnson. *'Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think 
as he speaks, he is lying; and I see not what honor 
he can propose to himself from having the character 
of a liar. But if he does really think that there 
is no distinction between virtue and vice, why. Sir, 
when he leaves our houses let us count our spoons." 

Mi*. Levett showed me Dr. Johnson 's library, which 
was contained in two garrets over his chambers, 
where Lintot, son of the celebrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly his warehouse. I found a num- 
ber of good books, but very dusty and in great con- 
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fusion. The floor was strewed with manuscript 
leaves, in Johnson's own hand- writing, which I be- 
held with a degree of veneration, supposing they 
perhaps might contain portions of The Rambler, or of 
Rasselas, I observed an apparatus for chemical ex- 
periments, of which Johnson was all his life very 
fond. The place seemed to be very favorable for 
retirement and meditation. Johnson told me, that 
he went up thither without mentioning it to his ser- 
vant when he wanted to study, secure from inter- 
ruption ; for he would not allow his servant to sa>^ 
he was not at home when he really was. **A ser- 
vant's strict regard for truth, (said he) must be 
weakened by such a practice. A philosopher may 
know that it is merely a form of denial; but few 
servants are such nice distinguishers. If I accus- 
tom a servant to tell a lie for vie, have I not reason 
to apprehend that he will tell many lies for himself, ' ' 
Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind 
was at this time a fashionable topic. It gave rise 
to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that the advan- 
tages of fortune and rank were nothing to a wise 
man, who ought to value only merit. Johnson. **If 
man were a savage, living in the woods by himself, 
this might be true; but in civilized society we all 
depend upon each other, and our happiness is very 
much owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, 
Sir, in civilized society, external advantages make us 
more respected. A man with a good coat upon his 
back meets with a better reception than he who has 
a bad one. Sir, you may analyze this, and say what 
is there in it? But that will avail you nothing, for it 
is a part of a general system. Pound St. Paul's church 
into atoms, and consider any single atom ; it is, to be 
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sure, good for nothing ; but, put all these atoms to- 
gether, and you have St. Paul's church. So it is 
with human felicity, which is made up of many in- 
gredients, each of which may be shown to be very 
insignificant. In civilized society, personal merit 
will not serve you so much as money will. Sir, you 
may make the experiment. Go into the street, and 
give one man a lecture on morality, and another a 
shilling, and see which will respect you most. If 
you wish only to support nature, Sir William Petty 
fixes your allowance at three pounds a year; but 
as times are much altered, let us call it six pounds. 
This sum will fill your belly, shelter you from the 
weather, and even get you a strong lasting coat, sup- 
posing it to be made of good bull's hide. Now, Sir, 
all beyond this is artificial, and is desired in order 
to obtain a greater degree of respect from our fel- 
low-creatures. And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a 
year procure a man more consequence, and, of course, 
more happiness than six pounds a year, the same 
proportion will hold as to six thousand, and so on, 
as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps he who 
has a large fortune may not be so happy as he who 
has a small one ; but that must proceed from other 
causes than from his having the large fortune; for, 
cwteris paribus^ he who is rich in a civilized society, 
must be happier than he who is poor; as riches, if 
properly used, (and it is a man's own fault if they 
are not,) must be productive of the highest advan- 
tages. Money, to be sure, of itself is of no use ; for 
its only use is to part with it. Eousseau, and all 
those who deal in paradoxes, are led away by a 
childish desire of novelty. When I was a boy, I used 
always to choose the wrong side of a debate, because 
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most ingenious things, that is to say, most new things, 
could be said upon it. Sir, there is nothing for 
which you may not muster up more plausible argu- 
ments, than those which are urged against wealth 
and other external advantages. Why, now, there is 
stealing; why should it be thought a crime? When 
we consider by what unjust methods property has 
been often acquired, and that what was unjustly got 
it must be unjust to keep, where is the harm in 
one man's taking the property of another from 
him? Besides, Sir, when we consider the bad 
use that many people make of their property 
and how much better use the thief may 
make of it, it may be defended as a very allow- 
able practice. Yet, Sir, the experience of mankind 
has discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, 
that they make no scruple to hang a man for it. 
When I was running about this town a very poor 
fellow, I was a great arguer for the advantages of 
poverty; but I was, at the same time, very sorry 
to be poor. Sir, all the arguments which are brought 
to represent poverty as no evil, show it to be evi- 
dently a great eviL You never find people laboring 
to convince you that you may live very happily upon 
a plentiful fortune. — So you hear people talking 
how miserable a King must be; and yet they all 
wish to be in his place.'' 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private 
room at the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the Strand. 
''I encourage this house (said he,) for the mistress 
of it is a good civil woman, and has not much busi- 
ness." 

*'Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; 
because, in the first place, I don't like to think my- 
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$iy, yeiingf meu have more virtue than old man ; they 
have more generous fife»timeiit» in e\evy pespect. I 
h>Vjft the young dogs of this age, they have more wit 
^nd humor and knowledge of life than we had] but 
then the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my 
early years I re^ very hard. It is a sad reflection 
but a true one, that I knew almost as much at 
eighteen as. I do now. My judgment, to be sure, 
was not ^Q good ; but, I had all the facts. I remem- 
ber very well, when I was at Oxford, an old gen- 
tleman said to me, * Young man, ply your book dili- 
gently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge; for 
when year^ come upon you, you wilj find that poring 
upon book$ will be but an irksome task/ " 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that 
he had been distressed by melancholy, and for that 
reason had been obliged to fly from study and 
meditation, to the dissipating variety of life^ 
Against melancholy he recommended constant occu- 
pation of mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation 
in eating and drinking, and especially to shun drink- 
ing at night. He said melancholy people were apt 
to fly to intemperjjinee for relief, but that it sunk 
them much deeper in misery. He observed, that 
laboring men who work hard, and live sparingly, are 
seldom or never troubled with low spirits. 

He ag(Gun insisted on the duty of maintaining sub- 
ordination of rank. **Sir, I would no more deprive 
a nobleman nf his respect, than of his money. I con- 
sider myself as acting a part in the great system of 
society, and I do to others as I would have them to do 
to me. I would behave to a nobleman as 1 should 
6 
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expect he would behave to me, were I a nobleman and 
he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. Maeaulay 
in this town, a great republican. One day when I 
was at her house, I put on a very grave countenance, 
and said to her, * Madam, I am now become a con- 
vert to your way of thinking. I am convinced that 
all mankind are upon an equal footing ; and to give 
you an unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am in 
earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved 
fellow-citizen, your footman; I desire that he may 
be allowed to sit down and dine with us. ' I thus. 
Sir, showed her the absurdity of the leveling doc- 
trine. She has never liked me since. Sir, your 
levelers wish to level down as far as themselves; 
but they cannot bear leveling up to themselves. 
They would all have some people under them; why 
not then, have some people above them?" 

He said, he would go to the Hebrides with me, 
when I returned home from my travels, unless some 
very good companion should offer when I was absent, 
which he did not think probable; adding, ''There 
are few people whom I take so much to, as you." 
And when I talked of my leaving England, he said 
Avith a very affectionate air, **My dear Boswell, I 
should be very unhappy at parting, did I think we 
were not to meet again. ' ' — I cannot too often remind 
my readers, that although such instances of his kind- 
ness are doubtless very flattering to me, yet I hope my 
recording them will be ascribed to a better motive 
than to vanity; for they afford unquestionable evi- 
dence of his tenderness and complacency, which 
some, while they were forced to acknowledge his 
great powers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the hap- 
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piest of human beings. I supported a different 
opinion, from which I have never yet varied, that 
a man is happier; and I enlarged upon the anxiety 
and sufferings which are endured at school. 
Johnson. **Ah! Sir, a boy^s being flogged is not 
so severe as a man's having the hiss of the world 
against him. Men have solicitude about fame; and 
the greater share they have of it, the more afraid 
they are of losing it." I silently asked myself, **Is 
it possible that the great Samuel Johnson really 
entertains any such apprehension, and is not confi- 
dent that his exalted fame is established upon a 
foundation never to be shaken?" 

On Tuesday, July 26, I found ]\Ir. Johnson alone. 
It was a very wet day, and I again complained of 
the disagreeable effects of such weather. John- 
son. *'Sir, this is all imagination, which physicians 
encourage: for man lives in air, as a fish lives in 
water, so that if the atmosphere press heavy from 
above, there is an equal resistance from below. To 
be sure, bad weather is hard upon people who are 
obliged to be abroad; and men cannot labor so Well 
in the open air in bad weather, as in good; but, Sir, 
a smith or a tailor, whose w^ork is within doors, will 
surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair. Some 
very delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by wet 
weather; but not common constitutions." 

On Saturday, July 30 [1763], Dr. Johnson and I 
took a sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for 
Greenwich. I asked him if he really thought a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages an 
essential requisite to a good education! Johnson. 
**Most certainly. Sir; for those who know them 
have a very great advantage over those who do not. 
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Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a dift'ereiice learniug 
makes upon people even in the common intercourse 
of life, which does not appear to be much connected 
with it/' **And yet, (said I) people go through the 
world very well, and carry on the business of life to 
good advantage, without learning/' Johnson. 
* * Why, Sir, that may be true in cases where learning 
cannot possibly be of any use ; for instance, this boy 
rows us as well without learning, as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were 
the first sailors." He then called to the boy, *'What 
would you give, my lad, to know about the Argo- 
nauts?" **Sir, (said the boy) I would give what I 
have." Johnson was much pleased with his answer, 
and we gave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then 
turning to me, **Sir, (said he) a desire of knowledge 
is the natural feeling of mankind ; and every human 
being, whose mind is not debauched, will be willing 
to give all that he has, to get knowledge." 

We landed at the Old SAvan, and walked to Bil- 
lingsgate, where we took oars and moved smoothly 
along the silver Thames. It was a very fine day. 
We were entertained with the immense number and 
variety of ships that were lying at anchor, and with 
the beautiful country on each side of the river, 

I talked of preaching, and of the great succes« 
which those called Methodists have. Johxsox. * * Sir, 
it is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain 
and familiar manner, which is the only way to do 
good to the common people, and which clergymen of 
genius and learning ought to do from a principle of 
duty, when -it is suited to their congregations ; a 
practice, for which they will be praised by men of 
sense. To insist against drunkenness as a crime, 
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because it debases reason, the noblest faculty of 
man, would be of no service to the common people ; 
but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunken- 
ness, and show them how dreadful that would be, 
cannot fail to make a deep impression. Sir, when 
your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, 
religion will soon decay in that country/' Let this 
observation, as Johnson meant it, be ever remem- 
bered. 

We stayed so long at Greenwich, that our sail up 
the river, in our return to London, was by no means 
so pleasant as in the morning ; for the night air was 
so cold that it made me shiver. I was the more 
sensible of it from having sat up all the night before 
recollectitig and writing in my journal what I 
thought worthy of preservation ; an exertion, which, 
during the first part of my acquaintance with John- 
son, I frequently made. I remember having sat up 
four. nights in one week, without being much incom- 
moded in" the daytime. Johnson, whose robust frame 
was not in the least affected by the cold, scolded me, 
as if my shivering had been a paltry effeminacy, 
sayitig, ** Why do you shiver?'' Sir William Scott, of 
the Commons, told me, that when he complained of 
a headache in the post-chaise, as they were traveling 
togfether.td Scotland, Johnson treated him in the 
same manner: *^At your age, Sir, I had no head- 
acdier" 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head coffee- 
house ^^ry socially. He was pleased to listen to a 
particular account which I gave him of my family, 
and of its hereditary estate, as to the extent and 
population of which he asked questions, and made 
calculationsL^ jseosuumending, at the same time, a 
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liberal kindness to the tenantry, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by Providence. He took 
delight in hearing my description of the romantic 
seat of my ancestors. **I must be there, Sir, (said 
he) and we will live in the old castle; and if there 
is not a room in it remaining, we will build one.'' 
I was highly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a 
hope that Auchinleck would indeed be honored by 
his presence, and celebrated by a description, as it 
afterwards was, in his ** Journey to the Western 
Islands. ' ' 

After we had again talked of my setting out for 
Holland, he said, **I must see thee out of England; 
I will accompany you to Harwich." I could not 
find words to express what I felt upon this unex- 
pected and very great mark of his affectionate re- 
gard. 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged 
man, and was carried by him in the evening to drink 
tea with Miss Williams, whom, though under the 
misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be 
agreeable in conversation; for she had a variety 
of literature, and expressed herself well; but her 
peculiar value was the intimacy in which she had 
long lived with Johnson, by which she was well 
acquainted with his habits, and knew how to lead 
him on to talk. 

On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the morn- 
ing in the Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly gen- 
tlewoman, and a young Dutchman, seemed the most 
inclined among us to conversation. At the inn where 
we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had done 
her best to educate her children ; and, particularly, 
that she had never suffered them to be a moment idle. 
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Johnson. ^'I wish, Madam, you would educate me 
too; for I ha^e been an idle fellow all my life.'' 
*'I am sure, Sir, (said she) you have not been idle." 
Johnson. **Nay, Madam, it is very true; and that 
gentleman there, (pointing to me,) has been idle. 
He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him to 
Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then 
came to London, where he has been very idle; and 
now he is going to Utrecht, where he will be as idle 
as ever." I asked him privately how he could ex- 
pqse me so. Johnson. **Poh, poh! (said he) they 
knew nothing about you, and will think of it no 
more." 

At supper this night he talked of good eating 
with uncommon satisfaction. *^Some people (said 
he) have a foolish way of not minding, or pretend- 
ing not to mind, what they eat. For my part, I 
mind my belly very studiously, and very carefully; 
for I look upon it, that he who does not mind his 
belly, will hardly mind any thing else." He now 
appeared to me, Jean Bull philosopher and he was for 
the moment, not only serious, but vehement. Yet 
I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk with 
great contempt of people who were anxious to 
gratify their palates ; and the 206th number of his 
Rambler is a masterly easay against giilosity. His 
practise, indeed, I must acknowledge, may be con- 
sidered as casting the balance of his different 
opinions upon this subject; for I never knew any 
man who relished good eating more than he did. 
When at table, he was totally absorbed in the busi- 
ness of the moment; his looks seemed riveted to 
his plate; nor would he, unless when in very high 
company, say one word, or even pay the least atten- 
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tion to what was said by others, till he liad satisfied 
liis appetite ; which Was so fierce, and indulged with 
such intenseness, that while in the act of eating, the 
veins of hisi forehead swelled, and generally a strong 
perspiration was visible. To those whose sensations 
were delicate, this could not but be disgusting; and 
it was doubtless not very suitable to the character 
of a philosopher, who should be distinguished by 
self-command. But it must be owned, that Johnson, 
though he could be rigidly ahstenuous^ was not a 
ieiiipvraie man either in eating or drinking. He 
could refrain, but he could not use moderately. He 
told me, that he had fasted two days without incon- 
venience, and that he had never been hungry but 
once. They who beheld with wonder how much he 
eat upon all occasions, when his dinner was to his 
taste, could not easily conceive what he must have 
meant by hunger; and not only was he rema'rkable 
for the extraordinary quantity which he eat, but 
he was, or affected to be, a man of very nice discern- 
ment in the science of cookery. He used to descant 
critically on the dishes which had been at tabU 
where he had dined or supped, and to recollect very- 
minutely what he had liked. He about the same 
time was so much displeased with the performances 
of a nobleman's French cook, that he exclaimed with 
vehemence, **I'd throw such a rascal into the river*'; 
and he then proceeded to alarm a lady at whose 
house he was to sup, by the following manifesto of 
his skill : '*I, Madam, who live at a variety of good 
"tables, am a much better judge of cooker\% than any 
person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives much 
at home ; for his palate is gradually adapted to the 
taste of his cook ; whereas, Madam, in trying by a 
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.wider, range, I can more exqukitely judge." 'I^Vlien 
invited to 'dine,' even with an intimate friend, he 
was not pleased if something better than a plain 
dinner was not prepared for him. I have heard him 
say on such an oecasioi;!, **This was a good dinner 
enough, to be sure; but it was not a dinner to ask a 
man to." On the other hand, he was wont to ex- 
press^, with great glee, hiis satisfaction when he had 
beeh entertained quite to his mind. One day when 
he had dined with" his neighbor and landlord, in 
Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old house- 
keeper had studied his taste in every thing, he pro*- 
nounced this eulogy: **Sir, we could not have had 
a better dinner, had there been a ^ifnod of Vook^," 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutch^' 
man had ^one to bed, Dr, Johnson talkM of that 
studied behavior which many have recommended and 
practiced. He disapproved of it ; and said, ** I never 
considered whether I should be a grave man, or a 
merry man, but just let inclination, for the time, 
h^ve its course." 

My revered friend walked down with me to the 
beach, wh^e we embraced and parted with tender- 
ness, and, engaged to correspond by letters. I said, 
^*I hope. Sir, you will not forget me in my absence." 
Johnson. *'Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should 
forget me, than that I should forget you." As the 
vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for 
a considerable time, while he remained rolling his 
majestic frame in his usual manner; and at last I 
perceived him Walk back into the town, and he dis- 
appeared. 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton 
family, at their jseat of Ijangton in Lincolnshire, 
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where he passed some time, much to his satisfaction. 
His friend, Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, 
did every thing in his power to make the place 
agreeable to so illustrious a guest; and the elder 
Mr. Langton and his lady, being fully capable of 
understanding his value, were not wanting in atten- 
tion. 

Soon after his return to London, which was in 
February, was founded that club which existed long 
without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funeral became 
distinguished by the title of The Literary Club. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first pro- 
poser of it, to which Johnson acceded; and the 
original members were. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, 
and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the Turk's 
Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening in every 
week, at seven, and generally continued their con- 
versation till a pretty late hour. This club has been 
gradually increased to its present number, thirty- 
five. After about ten years, instead of supping 
weekly, it was resolved to dine together once a fort- 
night during the meeting of Parliament. Their 
original tavern having been converted into a private 
house, they moved first to Prince's in Sackville- 
street, then to Le Teller's in Dover-street, and now 
meet at Parsloe's, St. James 's-street. 

Not very long after the institution of our club, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it to Garrick. 
**I like it much, (said Garrick,) I think I shall be 
of you." When Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. 
Johnson, he was much displeased with the actor's 
conceit. ^^He^l he of us, (said Johnson) how does 
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he know we will permit him? The first Duke in Eng- 
land has no right to hold such language/' However, 
when Garrick was regularly proposed some time 
afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a momen- 
tary offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly 
supported him, and he was accordingly elected, was 
a most agreeable member, and continued to attend 
our meetings to the time of his death. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriac disorder, which was 
ever lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwith- 
standing his remarkable love of company, to be 
entirely averse to society, the most fatal symptom of 
that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, as an old 
friend he was admitted to visit him, and that he 
found him in a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, 
talking to himself, and restlessly walking from room 
to room. He then used this emphatical expression of 
the misery which he felt: *'I would consent to have 
a limb amputated to recover my spirits." 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since I knew him. He had another pecu- 
liarity, of which none of his friends even ventured 
to ask an explanation. It appeared to me some 
superstitious habit, which he had contracted early, 
and from which he had never called upon his reason 
to disentangle him. This was his anxious care to go 
out or in at a door or passage, by a certain number 
of steps from a certain point, or at least so as that 
either his right or his left foot, (I am not certain 
which,) should constantly make the first actual move- 
ment when he came close to the door or passage. 
Thus I conjecture: for I have, upon innumerable 
occasions, observed him suddenly stop, and then 
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iSeem to count his steps with a deep earnestness; and 
when he had neglected or gone wrong in thiis sort of 
magical movement, I liave seen him go back again, 
put himself in a proper postiire to begin the cere- 
mony, and> having gone through it, break from, his 
abstraction, walk briskly on, and join his companion. 
A strange instance of something of this nature, even 
when on horseback, happened when he was in the 
Isle of Sky. Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him 
to go a good way about, rather than cross a particu- 
lar alley in Leicester-fields ; but this Sir Joshua im- 
puted to his having had some disagreeable recollec- 
tion associated with it. 

While talking or even musing as he sat in his 
chair, he commonly held his head to one side towai*ds 
his right shoulder, and shook it in a tremuloiis man- 
ner, moving his body backwards and forwards, and 
rubbing his left knee in the same direction, .with the 
palm of his hand. In the intervals of articulating 
he made various sounds with his mouth ; sometimes 
as if ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, 
sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes making 
his tongue play backwards from the roof of his 
mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes pro- 
truding it against his upper gums in front, as if 
pronouncing quickly under his breath, toOy too, too; 
all this accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful 
look, but more frequently with a smile. Generally 
when he had concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted 
by violence and vociferation, he used to blow out his 
breath like a whale, a contemptuous mode of expres- 
sion, as if he had made the arguments of his oppo- 
nents fly like chaflf before the wind. 
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Tri»ity College, Dublin, at tliis time .surprised 
Johnson with a spontaueouis compliment of the 
highest aca^demical honors, by creating him Doctor 
o£ JLi^ws. This unsolicited mark of distinction, con- 
iferred ou so great a literary character, did much 
honor to the judgment and liberal spirit of that 
learned body. 

This year [1765] was distinguished by his being 
introduced into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of the 
most eminent brewers in England, and member of 
Parliament for the borough of Southwark. For- 
eigners are not a little amazed, when they hear of 
brewers, distillers, and men in similar departments 
of trade, held forth as persons of considerable eon- 
sequence. In this great commercial country it is 
natural that a situation which produces much wealth 
should be considered as very respectable; and, no 
doubt, honest industry is eiititled to esteem. 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hester Lynch Salus- 
bury, of good Welsh extraction, a lady of lively 
talents, improved by education. That Johnson's in^ 
troduction into Mr. Thrale 's family, which con- 
tributed so much to the happiness of his life, was 
owing to her desire for his conversation, is a very 
proT^able and the general supposition ; but it is not 
the truth. ]\lr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. 
Thrale^ having spoken very higlily of Dr. Johnson, 
he was requested to make them acquainted. This 
being mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an invi- 
tation to dinner at Thrale 's, and was so much pleased 
with his reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and 
they so much pleased with him, that his invitations 
to their house were more and more frequent, till at 
last he became one of the family, and an apartment 
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was appropriated to him, both in their house at 
♦Jouthwark and in their villa at Streatham. 
. Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, 
as a man of excellent principles, a good scholar, well 
ukilled in trade, of a sound understanding, and of 
manners such as presented the character of a plain 
independent English 'Squire. As this family will 
frequently be mentioned in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that 
Mr. Thrale was inferior, and in some degree insignifi- 
cant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper to 
give a true state of the case from the authority of 
Johnson himself in his own words. 

**I know no man, (said he,) who is more master of 
his wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds up 
a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that she is above him in literary attainments. 
She is more flippant ; but he has ten times her learn- 
ing; he is a regular scholar; but her learning is 
that of a school-boy in one of the lower forms." My 
readers may naturally wish for some representation 
of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, 
well proportioned, and stately. As for Madam, or 
;/«/ Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to men- 
tion Mrs. Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. 
She has herself given us a lively view of the idea 
which Johnson had of her person, on her appearing 
before him in a dark-colored gown: **You little 
creatures should never wear those sort of clothes, 
however ; they are unsuitable in every way. What ! 
have not all insects gay colors?'' Mr. Thrale gave 
his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the choice of 
their company, and in the mode of entertaining them, 
lie iinderstood and valued Johnson, without remis- 
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sion, from their first acquaintance to the day of his 
death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with Johnson's 
conversation for its own sake, and had also a very- 
allowable vanity in appearing to be honored with 
the attention of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than 
this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale 's all the com- 
forts and even luxuries of life ; his melancholy was 
diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by asso- 
ciation with an agreeable and well-ordered family. 
He was treated with the utmost respect, and even 
affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale 's literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when 
they were alone. But this was not often the case; 
for he found here a constant succession of what gave 
him the highesit enjoyment: the society of the 
learned, the witty, and the eminent in every way; 
who were assembled in numerous companies, called 
forth his wonderful powers, and gratified him with 
admiration, to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year [1765] he at length 
gave to the world his edition of Shakspeare, which, 
if it had no other merit but that of producing his 
Preface, in which the excellencies and defects of that 
immortal bard are displayed with a masterly hand, 
the nation would have had no reason to complain. 
A blind indiscriminate admiration of Shakspeare had 
exposed the E^ritish nation to the ridicule of for- 
eigners. Johnson, by candidly admitting the faults 
of his poet, had the more credit in bestowing on him 
deserved and indisputable praise; and doubtless 
none of all his panegyrists have done him half so 
much honor. 

Notwithstanding his long silence, I never omitted 
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io writ^ to him, when I had. ^y thine worthy Of 
communicating. I generally kept copies of my let* 
ters to him, that I might hay^ a full view of our cor- 
respondence, and never be at a loss to understand 
any reference in his letters. He kept the greater part 
of mine very carefully ; and a short time before his 
death was attentive, enough tp se^ them . up. in 
bundles, and order them to b^ delivered to me,'wWch 
was accordingly done. Amongst them I found one, 
of which I had not made a copy, and which I own I 
read with pleasure at the distance of almost twenty 
years. It is dated November, 1765^ at the palace of 
Pascal Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, and is 
full of generous enthusiasm. After, giving a sketch 
of wl^at Ihadsfeen and heard in-thi^t island, it pro- 
ceeded ttufi: '*I dar^ to call this a spirited tour. 
I dare to (^Jialjienge your approbation.'' 

This letter produced the following answer, which 
I found on my arrival at Paris,* 

A 'Mf\ Mr. BoswELL, vhez Mr. Waters, Banquicr, 
a Paris 

**Deaii Bin: Apologies are seldom of any use. 
AV'ewill delay till your arrival the reasons, good or 
bad, which have made me such a sparing and un- 
grateful Qoprespondent.- Be assured, for the present, 
that nothing has lessened either the esteem or love 
with w^ich I dismissed you at Harwich. Both have 
been increased by all that I have been to)d of you 
by yourself or others; and when you return, you 
will return to an. unaltered, and, I hope, unalterable 
friend. 

*'A11 that you have to fear from me is the vexation 
of disappointing me. No man loves to frustrate 
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expectations which have been formed in his favor; 
and the pleasure which I promise myself from your 
journals and remarks is so great, that perhaps no 
degree of attention or discernment will be suflScient 
to afford it. 

''Come home, however, and take your chance. I 
long to see you, and to hear you ; and hope that we 
shall not be so long separated again. Come home, 
and expect such welcome as is due to him, whom a 
wise and noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no 
native of this country ever was before. 

**I have no news to tell you that can deserve your 
notice; nor would I willingly lessen the pleasure 
that any novelty may give you at your return. I 
am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among us 
a mind which has been so long feasted with variety. 
But let us try what esteem and kindness can effect. 

*"* As your father's liberality has indulged you with 
so long a ramble, I doubt not but you will think his 
sickness, or even his desire to see you, a sufficient 
reason for hastening your return. The longer we 
live, and the more we think, the higher value we 
learn to put on the friendship and tenderness of 
parents and of friends. Parents we can have but 
once ; and he promises himself too much, who enters 
life with the expectation of finding many friends. 
Upon some motive, I hope, that you will be here 
soon ; and am willing to think that it will be an in- 
ducement to yoTir return, that it is sincerely desired 
by, dear Sir, 

**Your affectionate humble servant, 

''Sam. Johnson.'' 

'•Johnson's Court, Fleet-street, 
January 14, 1766." 

7 
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I returned to London in February, and found Dr. 
Johnson in a good house in Johnson's court, Fleet- 
street, in which he had accommodated Miss Wil- 
liams with an apartment on the ground floor, while 
Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret; his 
faithful Francis was still attending upon him. He 
received me with much kindness. The fragments of 
our first conversation, which I have preserved, are 
these: I told him that Voltaire, in a conversation 
with me, had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus: — 
**Pope drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of 
neat, trim nags; Dryden a coach, and six stately 
horses." Johnson. ^*Why, Sir, the truth is, they 
both drive coaches and six; but Dryden 's horses are 
either galloping or stumbling; Pope's go at a steady 
even trot." He said of Goldsmith's Tmveller, which 
had been published in my absence, ^^ There has not 
been so fine a poem since Pope's time." 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday 
the 15th of February, when I presented to him my 
old and most intimate friend, the Reverend ^Ir. Tem- 
ple, then of Cambridge. I having mentioned that 
I had passed some time with Rousseau in his wild 
retreat, and having quoted some remark made by 
Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many pleasant 
hours in Italy, Johnson said, (sarcastically,) '*It 
seems. Sir, you have kept very good company 
abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes!" Thinking it enough 
to defend one at a time, I said nothing as to my gay 
friend, but answered with a smile, **My dear Sir, 
you don't call Rousseau bad company. Do you 
really think Jiim a bad man?" Johnson. *'Sir, if 
you are talking jestingly of this, I don't talk with 
you. If you mean to be serious, I think him one of 
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the worst of men ; a rascal, who ought to be hunted 
out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations 
have expelled him; and it is a shame that he is pro- 
tected in this country/' Boswell. '*I don't deny, 
Sir, but that his novel may, perhaps, do harm; but 
I cannot think his intention was bad." JoHNSf)X. 
**Sir, that will not do. We^^annot prove any man's 
intention to be bad. You may shoot a man through 
the head, and say you intended to miss him; but 
the Judge will order you to be hanged. An alleged 
want of intention, when evil is committed, will not 
be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is 
a very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for 
his transportation, than that of any felon who has 
gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I 
should like to have him work in the plantations." 
Boswell. **Sir, do you think him as bad a man as 
Voltaire?" Johnson. ''Why, Sir, it is difficult to 
settle the proportion of iniquity between them." 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on 
him, with the hope of prevailing on him to sup with 
us at the Mitre. We found him indisposed, and re- 
solved not to go abroad. ''Come then, (said Gold- 
smith,) we will not go to the !Mitre to-night, since 
we cannot have the big man with us." Johnson 
then called for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith 
and I partook, while our friend, now a water- 
drinker, sat by us. Goldsmith. "I think, Mr. John- 
son, you don't go near the theatres now. You give 
yourself no more concern aboiit a new play, than if 
you had never had any thing to do with the stage." 
Johnson. *' Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The 
lad does not care for the child's rattle. As we ad- 
vance in the journey of life we drop some of the 
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things which have pleased us; whether it be that 
we are fatigued and don't choose to carry so many- 
things any farther, or that we find other things 
which we like better.'' Boswell. **But, Sir, why 
don't you give us something in some other way?" 
Goldsmith. **Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you." 
Johnson. **No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any 
more. No man is obliged to do as much as he can 
do. A man is to have part of his life to himself. 
If a soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he 
is not to be blamed, if he retires to ease and tran- 
quillity. A physician, who has practised long in a 
great city, may be excused, if he retires to a small 
town, and takes less practice. Now, Sir, the good I 
can do by my conversation bears the same propor- 
tion to the good I can do by my writings, that the 
practice of a physician, retired to a small town, 
does to his practice in a great city." Boswell. 
**But I wonder, Sir, you have not more pleasure in 
writing than not writing." Johnson. **Sir, you 
may wonder." 

**To Bbnnet Langton. 
** Since you will not inform us where you are, of 
how you live, I know not whether you desire to 
know any thing of us. However, I will tell you that 
The Club subsists ; but we have the loss of Burke 's 
company since he has been engaged in public busi- 
ness in which he has gained more reputation than 
perhaps any man at his [first] appearance ever 
gained before. He made two speeches in the House 
for repealing the Stamp-act, which were publicly 
commended by Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town 
with wonder. 
, ** Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected 
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soon to attain civil greatness. I am grown greater 
too, for I have maintained the newspapers these 
many weeks ; and what is greater still, I have risen 
every morning since New-year's day, at about eight; 
when I was up, I have indeed done but little ; yet 
it is no slight advancement to obtain for so many 
hours more, the consciousness of being. 

**I wish you were in my new study; I am now 
writing my first letter in it. I think it looks very 
pretty about me. 

**Dyer is constant at The Club; Hawkins is re 
miss; I am not over diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Gold- 
smith, and Mr. Reynolds, are very constant. Mr. 
Lye is printing his Saxon and Gothic Dictionary; 
all the club subscribes. 

**You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire 
friends. I am, dear Sir, 

*'Most affectionately yours, 

**Sam. Johnson.'* 

••March 9, 1766. 
• 'Johnson ' s-court, Fleet- street. ' ' 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the most 
remarkable incidents of Johnson's life, which grati- 
fied his monarchical enthusiasm, and which he loved 
to relate with all its circumstances, when requested 
by kis friends. This was his being honored by a pri- 
vate conversation with his Majesty, in the library 
at the Queen's house. He had frequently visited 
those splendid rooms, and noble collection of books, 
which he used to say was more numerous and curi- 
ous than he supposed any person could have made 
in the time which the King had employed. Mr. Bar- 
nard, the librarian, took care that he should have 
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every accommodation that should contribute to his 
ease and convenience, while indul^ng his literary 
taste in that place ; so that he had here a very agree- 
able resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occa- 
sional visits, was pleased to signify a desire that 
he should be told when Dr. Johnson came next to 
the library. Accordingly, the next time that John- 
son did come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with 
a book, on which, v^hile he sat by the fire, he seemed 
quite intent, -Mr. Barnard stole around to the apart- 
ment where the King was, and, in obedience to his 
]\Iajesty's commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 
was then in the library. His Majesty said he was 
at leisure, and would go to him; upon which ]\Ir. 
Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the 
King's table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite 
of rooms, till they came to a private door into the 
library, of which his Majesty had the key. Being 
entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to 
Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, *'Sir, here is the King." Johnson 
started up, and stood still. His Majesty approached 
him, and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty inquired if he was then writing any 
thing. He answered he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own stores as an original writer, and to continue his 
labors, then said : **I do not think you borrow much 
from any body." Johnson said, he thought he had 
already done his part as a writer. *'T should have 
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thought so too (said the King), if you had not 
written so well/' 

**No man could have paid a handsomer compli- 
ment ; and it was fit for a King to pay. It was de- 
cisive/' When asked by another friend, at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made any reply to 
this high compliment, he answered, *'No, Sir. When 
the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for 
me to bandy civilities with my Sovereign.'' Per- 
haps no man who had spent his whole life in courts 
could have shown a more nice and dignified sense 
of true politeness than Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and pro* 
posed to Dr, Johnson to undertake it. Johnson sig- 
nified his readiness to comply with his Majesty's 
wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked 
to his Majesty with profound respect, but still in 
his firm, manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and 
never in that subdued tone which is commonly used 
at the levee and in the drawing room. After the 
King withdrew, Johnson showed himself highly 
pleased with his Majesty's conversation, and gra- 
cious behavior. He said to Mr. Barnard, **Sir, they 
may talk of the King as they will ; but he is the 
finest gentleman I have ever seen." And he after- 
wards observed to Mr. Langton, ''Sir, his manners 
are those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose 
Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second." 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of John- 
son's friends was collected round him to hear his 
account of this memorable conversation, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, in his frank and lively manner, was ver;^ 
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active in pressing him to mention the particulars. 
**Come now, Sir, this is an interesting matter; do 
favor us with it/' Johnson, with great good hu- 
mor complied. 

He told them, **I found his Majesty wished I 
should talk, and I made it my business to talk. I 
find it does a man good to be talked to by his sov- 
ereign. In the first place, a man cannot be in a pas- 
sion — ." Here some question interrupted him, 
which is to be regretted, as he certainly would have 
pointed out and illustrated many circumstances of 
advantage, from being in a situation, where the 
powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous 
exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was em- 
ployed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's the particulars of what passed between the 
King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved 
upon a sofa at some distance, affecting not to join 
in the least in the eager curiosity of the company. 
He assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming 
inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had re- 
linquished his purpose of furnishing him with a Pro- 
logue to his play, with the hopes of which he had 
been flattered; but it was strongly suspected that 
he was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singu- 
lar honor Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At 
length, the frankness, and simplicity of his natural 
character prevailed. He sprung from the sofa, 
advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of flutter, from 
imagining himself in thesituation which he had just 
been hearing described, exclaimed, ''Well, you ac- 
(juitted yourself in this conversation better than I 
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should have done; for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it." 

Talking of some of the modem plays, Johnson 
praised Goldsmith's Good-natured Man; said, it was 
the best comedy that had appeared since The Pro^ 
roked Husband. He said he had lately been a long 
while at Lichfield, but had grown very weary be- 
fore he left it. Boswell. **I wonder at that, Sir; 
it is your native place/' Johxsox. **Why so is 
Scotland your native place." 

His prejudice against Scotland appeared remark- 
ably strong at this time. When I talked of our ad- 
vancement in literature, **Sir, (said he,) you have 
learned a little from us, and you think yourselves 
very great men. Hume would never have written 
history, had not Voltaire written it before him. He 
is an echo of Voltaire." Boswell. **But, Sir, we 
have Lord Kames." Johnson. **You have Lord 
Karnes. Keep him; ha, ha, ha! We don't 
envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson?" 
Boswell. **Yes, Sir." Johnson. **Does the dog 
talk of me ? " Boswell. * * Indeed, Sir, he does, and 
loves you." Thinking that I now had him in a cor- 
ner, and being solicitous for the literary fame of 
my country, I pressed him for his opinion on the 
merit of Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland. But, 
to my surprise, he escaped. — **Sir, I love Robertson, 
and I won't talk of his book." 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his 
watch a short Greek inscription, taken from the New 
Testament, Nv^ yap ipx^rai, being the first words of 
our Savior's solemn admonition to the improvement 
of that time which is allowed us to prepare for 
eternity: **the night cometh when no man can 
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work/' He sometime afterwards laid aside this 
dial-plate; and when I asked him the reason, he 
said, **It might do very well upon a clock which a 
m,an keeps in his closet ; but to have it upon his 
watch which he carries about with him, and which 
is often looked at by others, might be censured as 
ostentatious. ' ' Mr. Steevens is now possessed of the 
dial-plate inscribed as above. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faith- 
ful negro servant, made him so desirous of his fur- 
ther improvement, that he now placed him at school 
at Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire. This humane 
attention does Johnson's heart much honor. Out of 
many letters which Mr. Barber received from his 
master, he has preserved three, which he kindly gave 
me. 

To Mr. Francis Barber. 

"dear FRANCIS: I havc been very much out of 
order. I am glad to hear that you are well, and 
design to come soon to you. I would have you stay 
at INIrs. Clapp 's for the present, till I can determine 
what we shall do. Be a good boy. 

''My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Fow- 
ler. I am 

** Yours affectionately, 
**Sam. Johnson.*' 

"May 28, 1768." 

I came to London in the autumn [1769], and hav- 
ing informed him that I was going to be married in 
a few months, I wished to have as much of his con- 
versation as I could before engaging in a state of 
life which would probably keep me more in Scotland, 
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and prevent me seeing him so often as when I was 
a single man ; but I found he was at Brighthelmstone 
with Mr. and ^Irs. Thrale. I was very sorry that I 
had not his company with me at the Jubilee, in honor 
of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great 
poet's native town. Johnson's connection both with 
Shakspeare and Garrick founded a double claim to 
his presence ; and it would have been highly gratify- 
ing to Mr. Garrick. Upon this occasion I particu- 
larly lamented that he had not that warmth of 
friendship for his brilliant pupil, which we may sup- 
pose would have had a benignant effect on both. 
When almost every man of eminence in the literary 
world was happy to partake in this festival of genius, 
the absence of Johnson could not but be wondered 
at and regretted. 

On the 30th of September we dined together at 
the Mitre, and drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had 
last year the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. 
Johnson's one morning and had conversation enough 
with her to admire her talents ; and to show her that 
I was as Johnsonian as herself. Dr. Johnson had 
probably been kind enough to speak well of me, for 
this evening he delivered me a very polite card from 
Mr. Thrale and her, inviting me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this oblig- 
ing invitation, and found, at an elegant villa, six 
miles from town, every circumstance that can make 
society pleasing. Johnson, though quite at home, 
was yet looked up to with an awe, tempered by af- 
fection, and seemed to be equally the care of his 
host and hostess. I rejoiced at seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good 
humored pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot 
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to national prejudices, an opportunity for a little 
contest with him. I having said that England was 
obliged to us for gardeners, almost all their good 
gardeners being Scotchmen; — Johnson. **Why, Sir, 
that is because gardening is much more necessary 
amongst you than with us, which makes so many of 
your people learn it. It is all gardening with you. 
Things which grow wild here, must be cultivated 
with great care in Scotland. Pray now (throwing 
himself back in his chair, and laughing,) are you 
ever able to bring the sloe to perfection?" 

On the evening of October 10 [1769], I presented 
Dr. Johnson to General Paoli. I had greatly wished 
that two men, for whom I had the highest esteem, 
should meet. They met with a manly ease, mutually 
conscious of their own abilities, and of the abilities 
of each other. The General spoke Italian, and Dr. 
Johnson English, and understood one another very 
well, with a little aid of interpretation from me, in 
which I compared myself to an isthmus which joins 
two great continents. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea 
till late in the night. He said; ** General Paoli had 
the loftiest port of any man he had ever seen." He 
denied that military men were always the best bred 
men. ** Perfect good breeding, he observed, con- 
sists in having no particular mark of any profession, - 
but a general elegance of manners; whereas, in a 
military man, you can commonly distinguish the 
brand of a soldier, V homme d^cpee.^^ 

He honored me with his company at dinner on the 
16th of October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. BickerstaflP, and Mr. Thomas 
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Davies. Garrick played round him with a fond 
vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, and, 
looking up in his face with a lively archness, compli- 
mented him on the good health which he seemed then 
to enjoy; while the sage, shaking his head, beheld 
him with a gentle complacency. One of the com- 
pany not being come at the appointed hour, I pro- 
posed, as usual upon such occasions, to order dinner 
to be served; adding, ** Ought six people to be kept 
waiting for one?" **Why, yes, (answered John- 
son, with a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer 
more by your sitting down, than the six will do by 
waiting.'* Goldsmith, to divert the tedious minutes, 
strutted about, bragging of his dress, and I believe 
was seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonder- 
fully prone to such impressions. **Come, come, (said 
Garrick,) talk no more of that. You are perhaps, 
the worst — eh, eh!" — Goldsmith was eagerly at- 
tempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went on, 
laughing ironically, **Nay, you will always look like 
a gentleman ; but I am talking of being well or ill 
dressed,'' **Well, let me tell you, (said Goldsmith,) 
when my tailor brought home my bloom-colored coat, 
he said, *Sir, I have a. favor to beg of you. When 
any body asks you who made your clothes, be pleased 
to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water- 
lane.' " Johnson. ** Why, Sir, that was because he 
knew the strange color would attract crowds to gaze 
at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how 
well he could make a coat even of so absurd a color." 
I told him that I had dined lately at Foote 's, who 
showed me a letter which he had received from Tom 
Davies, telling him that he had not been able to sleep 
from the concern he felt on account of *'This sad 
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affair of Baretti,^^ begging of him to try if he could 
suggest anything that might be of service; and, at 
the same time, recommending to him an industrious 
young man who kept a pickle-shop. Johnson. 
**Ay, Sir, here you have a specimen of human sym- 
pathy; a friend hanged, and a cucumber pickled. 
We know not whether Baretti or the pickle-man has 
kept Davies from sleep: nor does he know himself. 
And as to his not sleeping, Sir; Tom Davies is a 
very great man; Tom has been upon the stage and 
knows how to do those things : I have not been upon 
the stage, and cannot do those things." Boswell. *'I 
have often blamed myself, Sir, for not feeling for 
others, as sensibly as many say they do." Johnson. 
**Sir, don't be duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not very ready 
to do you good. They pat/ you by feeling.^ ^ 

Boswell. **Foote has a great deal of humor." 
Johnson. * * Yes, Sir. ' ' Boswell. * * He has a singu- 
lar talent of exhibiting character." Johnson. **Sir, 
it is not a talent; it is a vice; it is what others ab- 
stain from. It is not comedy, which exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered 
from many misers : it is a f ar^e which exhibits indi- 
viduals." Boswell. **Did not he think of exhib- 
iting you, Sir?" Johnson. **Sir, fear restrained 
him; he knew I would have broken his bones. I 
would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a 
leg; I would not have left him a leg to cut off." 

Johnson appeared, for the only time I suppose in 
his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, being 
called to give evidence to the character of Mr. 
Baretti, who having stabbed a man in the street, 
was arraigned at the Old Bailey for murder. Never 
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did such a constellation of genius enlighten the 
awful Sessions House, emphatically called Justice 
Hall; Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and 
Dr. Johnson. Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, 
deliberate, and distinct manner, which was uncom- 
monly impressive. It is well known that Mr. Baretti 
was acquitted. 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams 
made it with sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding 
her blindness, though her manner of satisfying her- 
self that the cups were full enough, appeared to me 
a little awkward ; for I fancied she put her finger 
down a certain way, till she felt the tea touch it. 
In my first elation at being allowed the privilege of 
attending Dr. Johnson at his late visits to this lady, 
which was like being c secretiorihtis eo7i8iUis, I will- 
ingly drank cup after cup, as if it had been the Heli- 
conian spring. But as the charm of novelty went off, 
I grew more fastidious; and besides, I discovered 
that she was of a peevish temper. 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been long in 
Intimacy with Johnson, in the course of his literary 
labors, who was at once his friendly agent in receiv- 
ing his pension for him, and his banker in supplying 
him with money when he wanted it ; who was him- 
self now a Member of Parliament, and who loved 
much to be employed in political negotiations; 
thought he should do eminent service, both to gov- 
ernment and Johnson, if he could be the means of 
his getting a seat in the House of Commons. With 
this view, he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, of which he gave me a copy in his 
own hand-writing, which is as follows : 

**SiR: You will easily recollect, when I had the 
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honor of waiting upon you some time ago, I took 
the liberty to observe to you, that Dr. Johnson would 
make an excellent figure in the House of Commons, 
and heartily wished he had a seat there, ^fy reasons 
are briefly these : 

**I know his perfect good affection to his ^lajest}', 
and his government, which I am certain he wishes 
to support by every means in his power. 

**IIe possesses a great share of manly, nervous, 
and ready eloquence; is quick in discerning the 
strength and weakness of an argument ; can express 
himself with clearness and precision, and fears the 
face of no man alive. 

**His known character, as a man of extraordinary 
sense and unimpeached virtue, would secure him 
the attention of the House, and could not fail to 
give him a proper weight there. 

**He is capable of the greatest application, and 
can undergo any degree of labor, where he sees it 
necessary, and where his heart and affections are 
strongly engaged. His Majesty's ministers might 
therefore securely depend on his doing, upon every 
proper occasion, the utmost that could be expected 
from him. They would find him ready to vindicate 
such measures as tended to promote the stability of 
government, and resolute and steady in carrying 
them into execution. Nor is any thing to be appre- 
hended from that supposed impetuosity of his tem- 
per. To the friends of the King you will find him 
a lamb, to his enemies a lion. 

**For these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he 
would be a very able and useful member. And I 
will venture to say, the employment would not be 
disagreeable to him; and knowing, as I do, his 
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strong aflfection to the King, his ability to serve him 
in that capacity, and the extreme ardor with which 
I am convinced he would engage in that service, I 
must repeat, that I wish most heartily to see him 
in the House. 

**If you think this worthy of attention, you will 
be pleased to take a convenient opportunity of men- 
tioning it to Lord North. If his Lordship should 
happily approve of it, I shall have the satisfaction 
of having been, in some degree, the humble instru- 
ment of. doing my country, in my opinion, a very 
essential service. I know your good-nature, and 
your zeal for the public welfare, will plead my 
excuse for giving you this trouble. I am, with the 
greatest respect. Sir, 

**Tour most obedient and humble servant, 

'* William Strahan.'' 

"New- street, 
March 30, 1771." 

This recommendation, we know, was not effectual ; 
but how, or for what reason, can only be conjec- 
tured. It is not to be believed that Mr. Strahan 
would have applied, unless Johnson had approved 
of it. I never heard him mention the subject ; but 
at a later period of his life, when Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds told him that Mr. Edmund Burke had said, 
that if he had come early into Parliament, he cer- 
tainly would have been the greatest speaker that 
ever was there, Johnson exclaimed, **I should like to 
try my hand now." 

**To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-Fields. 
**Dbar Sir: When I came to Lichfield, I found 
that my portrait had been much visited, and much 
8 
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admired. Eve'ryVniin %iis a lurking wish to appear 
corLsidef^bl^ fe Ws native place ; and I was pleased 
Witi the 'dignity conferred by such a testimony of 
•yitir regard. 

**Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, 
Sir, your most obliged, 

**And most humble servant, 

''Sam. Johnson." 

* 'Ashbourn in Deibvshire, 
July 17. 1771.'' 

''Compliments to Miss Reynolds. '^ 

In Johnson's religious record of this year [1772] 
we observe that he was better than usual, both in 
body and mind, and better satisfied with the regu- 
larity of his conduct. But he is still "trying his 
ways'' too rigorously. He charges himself with not 
rising early enough; yet he mentions what was 
surely a sufficient excuse for this, supposing it to 
be a duty serious-ly required, as he all his life ap- 
pears to have thought it. "One great hindrance 
is want of rest ; my nocturnal complaints grew less 
troublesome towards morning; and I am tempted 
to repair the deficiencies of the night." Alas! how 
hard would it be, if this indulgence were to be im- 
puted to a sick man as a crime. In his retrospect 
on the following Easter-eve, he says, "When I re- 
view the last year, I am able to recollect so little 
done, that shame and sorrow, though perhaps too 
weakly, come upon me." Had he been judging of 
any one else in the same circumstances, how clear 
would he have been on the favorable side. How 
very difficult, and in my opinion almost constitu- 
tionally impossible it was for him to be raised earl>', 
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even by the strongest resolutions, appears from a 
note in one of his little paper-books, (containing 
words arranged for his Dictionary,) written, I sup- 
pose, about 1753: **I do not remember that since 
I left Oxford, I ever rose early by mere choice, but 
once or twice at Edial, and two or three times for 
The Rambler,^' I think he had fair ground enough 
to have quieted his mind on the subject, by con- 
cluding that he was physically incapable of what 
is at best but a commodious regulation. 

On the 2l8t of March, I was happy to find myself 
again in my friend ^s study, and was glad to see my 
old acquaintance, Mr. Francis Barber, who was now 
returned home. Dr. Johnson received me with a 
hearty welcome. I gave him an account of the ex- 
cellent mimicry of a friend of mine in Scotland; 
observing, at the same time, that some people thought 
it a very mean thing. Johnson. **Why, Sir, it is 
making a very mean use of man's powers. But to 
be a good mimic, requires great powers ; great acute- 
ness of observation, great retention of what is ob- 
served, and great pliancy of organs to represent 
what is observed. I remember a lady of quality in 

this town. Lady , who was a wonderful 

mimic, and used to make me laugh immoderately. 
I have heard she is now gone mad.'' Boswell. '*It 
is amazing how a mimic can not only give you the 
gestures and voice of a person whom he represents ; 
but even what a person would say on any particular 
subject." Johnson. **Why, Sir, you are to con- 
sider that the manner and some particular phrases 
of a person do much to impress you with an idea 
of him, and you are not sure that he would say 
what the mimic says in his character." Boswell. 
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**I don't think Poote a good mimic, Sir.'' John- 
son. **No, Sir, his imitations are not like. He 
gives you something different from himself, but not 
the character which he means to assume. He goes 
out of himself, without going into other people. He 
cannot take off any person unless he is strongly 
marked. He is like a painter who can draw the 
portrait of a man who hias a wen upon his face, and 
who therefore is easily known. If a man hops upon 
one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg. But he has not 
that nice discrimination which your friend seems to 
possess. Foote is, however, very entertaining with 
a kind of conversation between wit and buffoonery. ' ' 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that 
Leibnitz had made some progress in a work, tracing 
all languages up to the Hebrew. **Why, Sir, (said 
he,) you would not imagine that the French jour, 
day, is derived from the Latin dies, and yet nothing 
is more certain ; and the intermediate steps are ver>' 
clear. From dies, comes diurnus, Diu is, by inaccu- 
rate ears, or inaccurate pronunciation, easily con- 
founded with ffin; then the Italians form a sub- 
stantive of the ablative of an adjective, and thence 
fjhtrno, or, as they make it gionw; which is readily 
contracted into giour, or jour.^' 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined at General 
Paoli's. Dr. Johnson went home with me to my 
lodgings in Conduit-street and drank tea, previous 
to our going to the Pantheon, which neither of us 
had seen before. He said, ''Goldsmith's Ufe of 
Panwll is poor; not that it is poorly written, but 
that he had poor materials; for nobody can write 
the life of a man, but those who have eat and drunk 
and lived in social intercourse with him." I said, 
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that if it was not troublesome and presuming too 
much, I would request him to tell me all the little 
circumstances of his life ; what schools he attended, 
when he came to Oxford, when he came to London, 
&c., &c. He did not disapprove of my curiosity as 
to these particulars; but said, ** They '11 come out by 
degrees, as we talk together.'' 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, **he 
was a blockhead"; and upon my expressing my 
astonishment at so strange an assertion, he said, 
'*What I mean by his being a blockhead is, that he 
was a barren rascal." Boswell. **Will you not 
allow. Sir, that he draws very natural pictures of 
human life?" Johnson. ''Why, Sir, it is of very 
low life. Kichardson used to say, that had he not 
known who Fielding was, he should have believed 
he was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge of 
the heart in one letter of Richardson's, than in all 
Tom Jones, I, indeed, never read Joseph Andrews,^ ^ 
Erskine. ** Surely, Sir, Richardson is very tedious." 
Johnson. *'Why, Sir, if you were to read Richard- 
son for the story, your impatience would be so much 
fretted that you would hang yourself. But you 
must read him for the sentiment, and consider the 
story as only giving occasion to the sentiment." 
I cannot refrain from repeating here my wonder at 
Johnson's excessive and unaccountable depreciation 
of one of the best writers that England has pro- 
duced. Tom Jones has stood the test of public 
opinion with such success as to have established 
its great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, 
and the manners, and also the varieties of diction, 
so as to leave no doubt of its having an animated 
truth of execution throughout. 
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On Friday, April 10, I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, where we found Dr. Goldsmith. Armo- 
rial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson .said 
they were as ancient as the siege of Thebes, which 
he proved by a passage in one of the tragedies of 
Euripides. 

I started the question, whether duelling was con- 
sistent with moral duty. The brave old General fired 
at this, and said, with a lofty air, ** Undoubtedly 
a man has a right to defend his honor." Gold- 
smith, (turning to me.) **I ask you, first. Sir, what 
would you do if you were affronted?" I answered, 
I should think it necessary to fight. **Why then, 
(replied Goldsmith,) that solves the question." 
Johnson. **No, Sir, it does not solve the question. 
It does not follow, that what a man would do is 
therefore right." I said, I wished to have it settled, 
whether duelling was contrary to the laws of Chris- 
tianity. Johnson immediately entered on the sub- 
ject, and treated it in a masterly manner; and so 
far as I have been able to recollect, his thoughts 
were these: *'Sir, as men become in a high degree 
refined, various causes of offence arise; which are 
considered to be of such importance, that life munt 
be staked to atone for them, though in reality they 
are not so. A body that has received a very fine 
polish may be easily hurt. Before men arrive at 
this artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbor — 
he lies, his neighbor tells him — ^he lies ; ' if one gives 
his neighbor a blow, his neighbor gives him a blow ; 
but in a state of highly polished society, an affront 
is held to be a serious injury. It must, therefore, 
be resented, or rather a duel must be fought upon it ; 
as men have agreed to banish from their society one 
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who puts up with an affront without "fighting a duel. 
Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in self-defence. 
He, then, who fights a duel, does not fight from pas- 
sion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence ; 
to avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent him- 
self from being driven out of society. I could wish 
there was not that superfluity of refinement; but 
while such notions prevail, no doubt a man may 
lawfully fight a duel.'' 

General Oglethorpe told us that when he was a 
very young man, I think only fifteen, serving under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was sitting in a company 
at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The Prince 
took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some 
of it fly in Oglethorpe's face. Here was a nice 
dilemma. To have challenged him instantly, might 
have fixed a quarrelsome character upon the young 
soldier; to have taken no notice of it, might have 
been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, there- 
fore, keeping his eye upon the Prince, and smiling 
all the time, as if he took what his Highness had 
done in jest, said ^'Mon Prince, — " (I forget the 
French words he used, the purport however was,) 
** That's a good joke; but we do it much better in 
England"; and threw a whole glass of wine in the 
Prince's face. An old General who sat by, said, 
'^11 a hien fait, mon Prince, votis Vavez commence^ ^ ; 
and thus all ended in good humor. 

A question was started, how far people who dis- 
agree in a capital point can live in friendship to- 
gether. Johnson said they might. Goldsmith said 
they could not, as they had not the idem velle atque 
idem nolle — the same likings and the same aversions. 
Johnson. *' Why, Sir, you must shun the subject as 
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to which you disagree. For instance, I can live very 
well with Burke; I love his knowledge, his genius, 
his diffusion, and affluence of conversation; but 
I would not talk to him of the Rockingham party." 
Goldsmith. **But, Sir, when people live together 
who have something as to which they disagree, and 
which they want to shun, they will be in the situa- 
tion mentioned in the story of Bluebeard: 'You 
may look into all the chambers but one.' But we 
should have the greatest inclination to look into 
that chamber, to talk of that subject.'' Johnson, 
(with a loud voice) **Sir, I am not saying that you 
could live in friendship with a man from whom you 
differ as to some point; I am only saying that I 
could do it." 

Goldsmith was now busy in writing a Natural 
History ; and, that he might have full leisure for it, 
he had taken lodgings, at a farmer's house, near to 
the six milestone, on the Edgeware-road, and had 
carried down his books in two returned postchaises. 
He said, he believed the farmer's family thought 
him an odd character, similar to that in which Tlie 
Spectator appeared to his landlady and her children; 
he was The Gentleman, Mr. Mickle, the translator of 
The Liisiadj and I, went to visit him at this place a 
few days, afterwards. ITe was not at home; but 
having a curiosity to see his apartment, we went in, 
and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals, 
scrawled upon the wall with a black lead pencil. 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempster and I had 
agreed to dine by ourselves at the British Coffee- 
house. Johnson, on whom I happened to call in the 
morning, said, he would join us, which he did, and 
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we spent a very agreeable day, though I recollect 
but little of what passed. 

He said, **Walpole was a minister given by the 
King to the people; Pitt was a minister given by 
the people to the King, — as an adjunct." 

'*The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is 
this : he goes on without knowing how he is to get 
off. His genius is great, but his knowledge is small. 
As they say of a generous man, it is a pity he is not 
rich, we may say of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is 
not knowing. He would not keep his knowledge to 
himself.'' 

In 1773, his only publication was an edition of his 
folio Dictionary, with additions and corrections ; nor 
did he, so far as is known, furnish any productions 
of his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends or 
dependants, except the Preface to his old amanuensis 
Macbean's Dictionary of Ancient Geography. His 
Shakspeare, indeed, which had been received with 
high approbation by the public, and gone through 
several editions, was this year re-published by 
George Steevens, Esq., a gentleman not only deeply 
skilled in ancient learning, and of very extensive 
reading in English literature, especially the early 
writers, but at the same time of acute discernment 
and elegant taste. 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

'*Dear Sir: I have heard of your masquerade. 
What says your synod to such innovations? I am 
not studiously scrupulous, nor do I think a masquer- - 
ade either evil in itself, or very likely to be the 
occasion of evil ; yet as the world thinks it a very 
licentious relaxation of manners, I would not have 
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heen one of the first masquers in a oountry where 
no masquerade had ever been before. 

A new edition of my great Di<itionary is printed, 
from a copy which I was persuaded to revise ; I have 
looked very little into it since I wrote it, and, I think, 
I found it full as often better, as worse, than I ex- 
pected. 

*'Baretti and Da vies have had a furious quarrel; 
SI quarrel, I think, irreconcilable. Dr. Goldsmith has 
a new comedy, which is expected in the spring. No 
name is yet given it. The chief diversion arises 
from a stratagem by which a lover is made to mis- 
take his future father-in-law's house for an inn. 
This, you see, borders upon farce. The dialogue is 
quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared 
as not to seem improbable. 

'*My health seems in general to improve; but I 
have been troubled for many weeks with a vexa- 
tious catarrh, which is sometimes sufficiently dis- 
tressful. I have not found any great effects from 
bleeding and physic; and am afraid, that I must 
expect help from brighter days and softer air. 

'* Write to me now and then; and whenever any 
good befalls you, make haste to let me know it, for 
no one will rejoice at it more than, dear Sir, 

*'Your most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson.'' 

"London, Feb. 22, 1773." 

''You continue to stand very high in the favor of 
Mrs. Thrale." 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I break-, 
fasted with him on tea and cross-buns, Doctor Levett, 
as Frank called him, making the tea. He carried 
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me with him to the church of St. Clement Danes, 
where he had his seat; and his behavior was, as I 
had imagined to myself, solemnly devout. I never 
shall forget the tremulous earnestness with which 
he pronounced the awful petition in the Litany: 
**In the hour of death, and at the day of judgment, 
good Lord deliver us." We went to church both 
in the morning and evening. In the interval between 
the two services we did not dine; but he read in 
the Greek New Testament, and I turned over several 
of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud's Diary, I found the following 
passage, which I read to Dr. Johnson : 

**1623. February 1, Sunday. I stood by the most 
illustrious Prince Charles at dinner. He was then 
very merry, and talked occasionally of many things 
with his attendants. Among other things, he said, 
that if he were necessitated to take any particular 
profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, adding 
his reasons: *I cannot (saith he,) defend a bad, nor 
yield in a good cause.' " Johnson. '*Sir, this is 
false reasoning; because every cause has a bad side ; 
and a lawyer is not overcome, though the cause 
which he has endeavored to support be determined 
against him." 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few 
days before, *'As I take my shoes from the shoe- 
maker, and my coat from the tailor, so I take my 
religion from the priest." I regretted this loose 
way of talking. Johnson. '*Sir, he knows nothing; 
he has made up his mind about nothing." 

To my great surprise he asked me to dine with 
him on Easterday. I never supposed that he had a 
dinner at his house ; for I had not then heard of any 
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one of his friends having been entertained at his 
table. He told me, **I have generally a meat pie 
on Sunday; it is baked at a public oven, which is 
very properly allowed, because one man can attend 
it ; and thus the advantage is obtained of not keep- 
ing servants from church to dress dinners." 

April 11, being Easter-Sunday, after having at- 
tended divine service at St. Paul's, I repaired to 
Dr. Johnson's. I had gratified my curiosity much in 
dining with Jean Jaques Rousseau, while he lived in 
the wilds of Neufchatel ; I had as great a curiosity 
to dine with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the dusky recess 
of a court in Fleet-street. I supposed we should 
scarcely have knives and forks, and only some 
strange, uncouth, ill-dressed fish ; but I found every 
thing in very good order. The fact was, that we had 
a viery good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach, a 
veal pie, and a rice pudding. He told me that he had 
twelve or fourteen times attempted to keep a jour- 
nal of his life but never could persevere. He advised 
me to do it. '*The great thing to be recorded, (said 
he,) is the state of your own mind; and you should 
write down every thing that you remember, for you 
cannot .iudge at first what is good or badj and 
write immediately while the impression is fresh, for 
it will not be the same a week afterwards." I again 
solicited him to communicate to me the particulai's 
of his early life. He said, '^You shall have them all 
for two-pence. I hope you shall know a great deal 
more of me before you write my Life." 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. Goldsmith and 
I dined at General Oglethorpe's. We drank tea with 
the ladies; and Goldsmith sung Tony Lumpkin's 
song in his comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, and a 
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very pretty one, to an Irish tune, which he had de- 
signed for Miss Hardcastle; but as Mrs. Bulkeley, 
who played the part, could not sing, it was left out. 
He afterwards wrote it down for me, by which means 
it was preserved, and now appears amongst his 
poems. Dr. Johnson, in his way home, stopped at 
my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with me, drink- 
ing tea a second time, till a late hour. 

He said, ** Goldsmith should not be for ever at- 
tempting to shine in conversation ; he has not tem- 
per for it, he is too much mortified when he fails. 
Sir, a game of jokes is composed partly of skill, 
partly of chance, a man may be beat at times by 
one who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now 
Goldsmith's putting himself against another, is like 
a man laying a hundred to one who cannot spare 
the hundred. It is not worth, a man's while. A man 
should not lay a hundred to one, unless he can 
easily spare it, though he has a hundred chances for 
him; he can get but a guinea, and he may lose a 
hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. When he con- 
tends, if he gets the better, it is a very little addi- 
tion to a man of his literary reputation ; if he does 
not get the better, he is miserably vexed." 

Johnson's own superlative powers of wit set him 
~ above any risk of such uneasiness. Garrick had re- 
marked to me of him, a few days before, ** Rabelais 
and iill other wits are nothing compared with him. 
You may be diverted by them; but Johnson gives 
you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, 
whether you will or no." 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in 
his witty contests, even when he entered the lists with 
Johnson himself. Sir Joshua Reynolds was in com- 
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pany with them one day, when Goldsmith said, that 
he thought he could write a good fable, mentioned 
the simplicity which that kind of composition re- 
quires, and observed, that in most fables the animals 
introduced seldom talk in character. '*For instance, 
(said he,) the fable of the little fishes, who saw birds 
fly over their heads, and envying them, petitioned 
Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill, (con- 
tinued he,) consists in making them talk like little 
fishes.'' While he indulged himself in this fanciful 
reverie, he observed Johnson shaking his sides, and 
laughing. Upon which he smartly proceeded, ** Why, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to 
think; for if you were to make little fishes talk, 
they would talk like whales." 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe's, where were Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 
Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. She 
Stoops to Conquer being mentioned; Johnson. **I 
know of no comedy for many years that has an- 
swered so much the great end of comedy — making 
an audience merry." 

On Friday, April 30, 1 dined with him at Mr. Beau- 
clerk 's, where were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and some more members of the Literary 
Club, whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, 
as I was this evening to be balloted for as candi- 
date for admission into that distinguished society. 
Johnson had done me the honor to propose me, and 
Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned; Johnson. **It is 
amazing, how little Goldsmith knows. He seldom 
comes where he is not more ignorant than any one 
else. ' ' Siu Joshua Reynolds. * ' Yet there is no man 
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whose company is more liked." Johnson. **To be 
sure, Sir. When people find a man of the most dis- 
tinguished abilities as a writer, their inferior while 
he is with them, it must be highly gratifying to 
them. What Goldsmith comically says of himself is 
very true, — ^he always gets the better when he 
argues alone ; meaning, that he is master of a sub- 
ject in his study, and can write well upon it; but 
when he comes into company, grows confused, and 
unable to talk. Take him as a poet, his Traveller is 
a very fine performance; ay, and so is his Deserted 
Tillage, were it not sometimes too much the echo of 
his Traveller, Whether, indeed, we take him as a 
poet, — as a comic writer, — or as an historian, he 
stands in the first class. ' ' Boswell. * * An historian ! 
My dear Sir, you surely will not rank his compila- 
tion of the Koman History with the works of other 
historians of the ageT' Johnson. **Why, who are 
before himT' Boswell. ''Hume, — ^Robertson, — 
Lord Lyttelton." Johnson. (His antipathy to the 
Scotch beginning to rise.) *'I have not read Hume; 
but, doubtless, Goldsmith's History is better than 
the rerbiaffe of Robertson, or the foppery of Dal- 
rymple. He is now writing a Natural History, and 
will make it as entertaining as a Persian Tale." 

Johnson. "I remember once being with Gold- 
smith in Westminster-abbey. While we surveyed the 
Poet's Corner, I said to him, 

'Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur isHs/'' 
When we got to Temple-bar, he stopped me, pointed 
to the heads upon it, and slyly whispered me, 

'Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.'" 
A proposition, that monuments to eminent persons 
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should be erected in St. Paul's church as well as in 
Westminster-abbey, was mentioned. Johnson. **As 
Pope was a Roman Catholic, I would mot have his 
to be first. I think Milton's rather should have the 
precedence. I think more highly of him now than 
I did at twenty. '* 

The gentlemen w«nt away to their club, and I 
was left at Beauclerk's till the fate of my election 
should be announced to me. I sat in a state of 
anxiety which even the charming conversation of 
Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. In 
a short time I received the agreeable intelligence 
that I was chosen. I hastened to the place of meet- 
ing, and was introduced to such a society as can 
seldom be found. Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then 
saw for the first time, and whose splendid talents 
had long made me ardently wish for his acquaint- 
ance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir William) Jones, and the company 
with whom I had dined. Upon my entrance, Johnson 
placed himself behind a chair, on which he leaned 
as on a desk or pulpit, and with humorous formality 
gave me a Charge, pointing out the conduct expected 
from me as a good member of this club. 

On Saturday, May 1, we dined by ourselves at our 
old rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, 
but not much disposed to talk. He observed, that 
**The Irish mix better with the English than the 
Scotch do; their language is nearer to English; as 
a proof of which, they succeed very well as players, 
which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have not 
that extreme nationality which we find in the Scotch. 
I will do you, Boswell, the justice to say, that you 
are the most iinscottificd of your countrymen You 
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are almost the only instance of a Scotchman that 
I have known, who did not at every other sentence 
bring in some other Scotchman. ' ' 

I dined with him on May 7 at the house of my 
friends, Messieurs Edward and Charles Dilly, book- 
sellers in the Poultry; there were present, their 
elder brother ]\Ir. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend Dr. 
Mayo, a dissenting minister, the Reverend Mr. Top- 
lady, and my friend the Reverend Mr. Temple, 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton 'a ingenious essay against the received notion of 
their migration. Johnson. * * I think we have a good 
evidence for the migration of woodcocks as can be 
desired.. We find they disappear at a certain time 
of the year, and appear again at a certain time of 
the year; and some of them, when weary in their 
flight, have been known to alight on the rigging of 
ships far out at sea.*' One of the company observed, 
that there had been instances of some of them found 
in summer in Essex. Johnson. '*Sir, that strength- 
ens our argument. Exceptio probQt regulam. Some 
being found shows, that, ii all remaiued, many 
would be found. A few sick or lame ones may be 
found." Goldsmith. ** There is a partial migration 
of the swallows; the stronger ones migrate, the 
others do not." 

BoswBLL. **I am well assured that the people of 
Otaheite who have the bread tree, the fruit of which 
serves them for bread, laughed heartily when they 
were informed of the tedious process necessary with 
us to have bread ;— plowing, sowing, harrowing, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, baking/' Johnson. 
'*Why, Sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when 
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they are told of the advantages of civilized life. 
Were you to tell men who live w^ithout houses, hov7 
we pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafter, 
and that after a house is raised to a certain height, 
a man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck; 
he would laugh heartily at our folly in building; 
but it does not follow that men are better without 
houses. No Sir, (holding up a slice of a good loaf,) 
this is better than the bread tree.'* 

During this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless 
agitation, from a wish to get in and shine. Finding 
himself excluded, he had taken his hat to go away, 
but remained for some time with it in his hand, 
like a gamester, who, at the close of a long night, 
lingers for a little while, to see if he can have a 
favorable opening to finish with success. Once 
when he was beginning to speak, he found himself 
overpowered by the loud voice of Johnson, who was 
at the opposite end of the table, and did not per- 
ceive Goldsmith's attempt. Thus disappointed of 
his wish to obtain the attention of the company, 
Goldsmith in a passion threw down his hat, look- 
ing angrily at Johnson, and exclaimed in a bitter 
tone, **Tafce if." When Toplady was going to speak, 
Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith 
to think that he was beginning again, and taking 
the words from Toplady. Upon which, he seized 
this opportunity of venting his own envy and spleen, 
under the pretext of supporting another person : 
**Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman has heard 
you patiently for an hour; pray allow us now to 
hear him." Johnson, (sternly,) **Sir, I was not 
interrupting the gentleman. I was only giving him 
a signal of my attention. Sir, you are impertinent." 
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Goldsmith made no reply, but continued in the com- 
pany for some time. 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to The 
Club, where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garriek, and 
some other members, and amongst them our friend 
Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson's 
reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson perceived 
this, and said aside to some of us, **I'll make Gold- 
smith forgive me''; and then called to him in a 
loud voice, *'Dr. Goldsmith, — something passed to- 
day where you and I dined; I ask your pardon." 
Goldsmith answered placidly, '*It must be much 
from you, Sir, that I take ill." And so at once the 
difference was over, and they were on as easy terms 
as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the Club to-night, when I regretted 
that Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, en- 
deavor to shine, by which he often exposed himself, 
Mr. Langton observed, that he was not like Addi- 
son, who was content with the fame of his writ- 
ings, and did not aim also at excellency in conver- 
sation, for which he found himself unfit ; and that 
he said to a lady who complained of his having 
talked little in company, ''Madam, I have but nine- 
pence in ready money, but I can draw for a thou- 
sand pounds/' I observed that Goldsmith had a 
great deal of gold in his cabinet, but, not content 
with that, was always taking out his purse. 
Johnson. **Yes, Sir, and that so often an empty 
purse!" 

Goldsmith *s incessant desire of being conspicuous 
in company, was the occasion of his sometimes ap- 
pearing to such disadvantage as one should hardly 
have supposed possible in a man of his genius. When 
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his literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and 
his society was much courted, he became very jealous 
of the extraordinary attention which was every 
where paid to Johnson. One evening, in a circle of 
wits, he found fault with me for talking of John- 
son as entitled to the honor of unquestionable supe- 
riority. '*Sir, (said he,) you are for making a 
monarchy of what should be a republic/' 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a 
company with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered 
himself, to the admiration of all who were present ; 
a German who sat next to him, and perceived John- 
son rolling himself, as if about to speak, suddenly 
stopped him, saying, '*Stay, stay, — Toctor Shonson 
is going to say something.'* This was, no doubt, 
very provoking, especially to one so irritable as 
Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with strong 
expressions of indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was some- 
times content to be treated with an easy familiarity, 
but upon occasions, would be consequential and 
important. An instance of this occurred in a small 
particular. Johnson had a way of contracting the 
names of his friends ; as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, 
Bozzy; Langton, Lanky; Murphy, Mur; Sheridan, 
Sherry. I remember one day, when Tom Davies was 
telling that Dr. Johnson said, **We are all in labor 
for a name to Goldy^s play," Goldsmith seemed dis- 
pleased that such a liberty should be taken with his 
name, and said, '*I have often desired him not to call 
me OoZcft/." Tom was remarkably attentive to the 
most minute circumstance about Johnson. I recol- 
lect his telling me once, on my arrival in London, 
**Sir, our great friend has made an improvement on 
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his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him 
now Sheni/ derrff.^' 

Goldsmith now seemed very angry that Johnson 
was going to be a traveler; said **he would be a 
dead weight for me to carry, and that I should never 
be able to lug him along through the Highlands and 
Hebrides." Nor would he patiently allow me to 
enlarge upon Johnson's wonderful abilities; but 
exclaimed, **Is he like Burke, who winds into a sub- 
ject like a serpent?" **But, (said I,) Johnson is 
the Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle." 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of 
May, I pressed him to persevere in his resolution to 
make this year the projected visit to the Hebrides, 
of which he and I had talked for many years, and 
which I was confident would afford us much enter- 
tainment. His stay in Scotland was from the 18th 
of August till the 22d of November [1773], when he 
set out on his return to London; and I believe 
ninety-four days were never passed by any man 
in a more vigorous exertion. He came by the way 
of Berwick upon Tweed to Edinburgh, where he 
remained a few days, and then went by St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Port Augustus, to the 
Hebrides, to visit which was the principal object he 
had in view. He visited the isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, 
Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He traveled 
through Argyleshire by Inverary, and from thence 
by Lochlomond and Dunbarton to Glasgow, then by 
Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my 
family, and then by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, 
where he again spent some time. He thus saw the 
four Universities of Scotland, its three principal 
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cities, and as much of the Highland and insular life 
as was sufficient for his philosophical contemplation. 
I had the pleasure of accompanying him during the 
whole of his journey. He was respectfully enter- 
tained by the great, the learned, and the elegant, 
wherever he went; nor was he less delighted with 
the hospitality which he experienced in humbler life. 
His various adventures, and the force and vivacity 
of his mind, as exercised during this peregrination, 
upon innumerable topics, have been faithfully, and 
to the best of my abilities, displayed in my Journal 
of a Tour of the Hebrides, to which, as the public has 
been pleased to honor it by a very extensive circu- 
lation, I beg leave to refer, as to a separate and re- 
markable portion of his life, which may be there 
seen in detail, and which exhibits as striking a view 
of his powers in conversation, as his works do of his 
excellence in writing. Nor can I deny to myself the 
very flattering gratification of inserting here the 
character which my friend 'Mr. Courtenay has been 
pleased to give of that work: 

"With Reynolds' pencil, vivid, bold, and true, 
So fervent Boswell gives him to our view: 
In every trait We 6ee his mind expand; 
The master rises by the pupil's hand; 
"SVe love the writer, praise his happy vein, 
Grac'd with the naivete of the sage Montaigne. 
Hence not alone are brighter parts display' d, 
But e'en the specks of character portray'd: 
We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle; 
But when th' heroic tale of Flora's charms. 
Deck'd in a kilt, he wields a chieftain's arms: 
The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain. 
And Samuel sings, 'The King shall have his ain.* " 

On the ilth of March [1774] I wrote to him request- 
ing his counsel whether I should this spring come 
to London. 
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''To James Boswell, Esq. 
[Not dated, hut written about the 15th of March.] 

**Dear Sir: I am ashamed to think that since 
I received your letter I have passed so many days 
without answering it. 

**I think there is no great diffienlty in resolving 
your doubts. The reasons for which you are in- 
clined to visit London, are, I think, not of suffi- 
cient strength to answer the objections. That you 
should delight to come once a year to the fountain 
of intelligence and pleasure, is very natural; but 
both information and pleasure must be regulated 
by propriety. Pleasure, which, cannot be obtained 
but by unseasonable or unsuitable expense, must 
always end in pain; and pleasure, which must be 
enjoyed at the expense of another's pain, can never 
be such as a worthy mind can fully delight in. 

** What improvement you might gain by coming to 
London, you may easily supply or easily compensate, 
by enjoining yourself some particular study at home, 
or opening some new avenue to information. Edin- 
burgh is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure you will 
find no pleasure here which can deserve either that 
you should anticipate any part of your future for- 
tune, or that you. should condemn yourself and your 
lady to penurious frugality for the rest of the year. 

'*I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. 
Boswell's entreaties; or how much you ought to 
study the happiness of her who studies yours with 
so much diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy 
such good effects. Life cannot subsist in society 
but by reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to 
ramble last year, you must permit her now to keep 
you at home, 
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''Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwill- 
ing to oppose it. Yet you must i*emember, that your 
image of worshipping once a year in a certain place 
in itnitation of the Jews, is but a comparison; and 
simile non est idem; if the annual resort to Jerilifea- 
lem was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty because it 
was commanded; and you have no such command, 
therefore no such duty. It may be dangetoUs to 
receive too readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, 
from which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly dis- 
engaged, of local .sanctity and local devotion. You 
know what strange effects they have produced over 
a great part of the Christian world. I am now writ- 
ing, and you, when you read this, are reading under 
the eye of Omnipresence* 

' * Thus I have answered your letter, and have not 
answered it negligently. I love you too well to be 
careless when you are serious. 

**I think I shall be very diligent next week about 
our travels^ which I have too long neglected. I am, 
dear Sir, **Your most, &c., 

**Sam. Johnson.'' 

** Compliments to Madam and Miss." 
'*To Brnnet Lan^ton, Esq., at Langton, xeiau 

SpILSBV, LtXCOLNSHIRE. 

''Dear Sir t You have i*easott to reproach me that 
I have left your last letter so long unanswered, but 
I had nothing particular to say. Chambei*s, you find, 
is gone far, and poor Gh)ld8mtth is gone much further. 
He died of a fever, e^tasperated, as I believe, by the 
feal' 6t disti*es8. He had raised money and squan- 
dered it, by evety aHifice of acquisition and folly 
of ejtpense. But let not his frailties be remembered; 
he was a very great man. 
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''I have just begun to print my Journey to the 
HehrideSy and am leaving the press to take another 
journey into Wales, whither Mr. Thrale is going, to 
take possession of, at least, five hundred a year, 
fallen to his lady. All at Streatham, that are alive, 
are well. 

*'I have never recovered from the last dreadful 
illness, but flatter myself that I grow gradually bet- 
ter ; much, however, yet remains to mend. 

''If you have the Latin version of Btisy, curious, 
thirsti/ fy, be so kind as to transcribe and send it; 
but you need not be in haste, for I shall be I know 
not where, for at least five weeks. I wrote the fol- 
lowing tetrastich on poor Goldsmith: 

**T6v Td<f>ov iio-opaa^ rhv 'OXi^So/jmho, Kovdrj/i^ 

Curt fi€firfX€ <^u(ns, fjierpav X'V'^^t ^Py°' woAiuwv 
KAotcrc votritriVf toi-opuc^v, ^txnK<^v» 
** Please to make my most' respectful compliments 
to all the ladies, and remember me to young George 
and his sisters. I reckon George begins to show a 
pair of heels. 

**Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter 
when I come back. I am, dear Sir, 

**Tour affectionate, humble servant, 
**Sam. Johnson." 

'•July 5, 1774." 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, 
I had ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom 
of the conduct of Great Britain towards the Ameri- 
can colonies, while I at the same time requested that 
he would enable me to inform myself upon that 
momentous subject, he had altogether disregarded; 
and had recently published a pamphlet, entitled 
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Taxation no Tyranny; an answer to the Resolutions 
and Address of the American Congress. 

He had long before indulged most unfavorable 
sentiments of our fellow-subjects in America. For, 
as early as 1769, I was told by Dr. John Campbell, 
that he had said of them, **Sir, they are a race of 
convicts, and ought to be thankful for anything we 
allow them short of hanging." 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the Literary 
Club, where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. Yesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles 
Fox. Johnson was in high spirits this evening at 
the club, and talked with great animation and suc- 
cess. He attacked Swift, as he used to do upon all 
occasions. **The Tale of a Tub is so much superior 
to his other writings, that one can hardly believe he 
was the author of it; there is in it such a vigor of 
mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, 
and art, and life." I wondered to hear him say of 
Onlliver^s Travels, *'When once you have thought of 
hig men and little men, it is very easy to do all the 
rest. ' ' I endeavored to make a stand for Swift, and 
tried to rouse those who were much more able to 
defend him; but in vain. Johnson at last, of his 
own accord, allowed very great merit to the in- 
ventory of articles found in the pocket of **the Man 
Mountain," particularly the description of his watch, 
which it was conjectured was his God, as he con- 
sulted it upon all occasions. He observed, that 
** Swift put his name to but two things, (after he 
had a name to put,) The Plan for the Improvement of 
the English Language, and the last Drapier^s Letter.^ ^ 

On Monday, IMarch 27, I breakfasted with him at 
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Mr. Strahan's. He told us, that he was engaged to 
go that evening to Mrs. Abington's benefit. *'She 
was visiting some ladies whom I was visiting, and 
begged that I would come to her benefit. I told her 
I could not hear; but she insisted so much on my 
coming, that it would have been brutal to have re- 
fused her. " This was a speech quite eharacteristieal. 
He loved to bring forward his having been in the 
gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a little vain 
of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable 
actress. I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the 
evening. Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington's 
request, had promised to bring a body of wits to her 
benefit ; and secured forty places in the front boxes. 
Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me ; and as 
he could neither see nor hear at such a distance from 
the stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstraction, 
and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the sunshine 
of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his patience 
in sitting out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. 
At Mr. Beauclerk's, where I supped, was Mr. Gar- 
rick, whom I made happy with Johnson's praise of 
his prologues; and I suppose, in gratitude to him, 
he took up one of his favorite topics, the nationality 
of the Scotch, which he maintained in pleasant man- 
ner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. **Come, 
come, don't deny it; they are really national. Why, 
now, the Adams are as liberal-minded men as any 
in the world; but, I don't know how it is, all their 
workmen are Scotch. You are, to be sure, wonder- 
fully free from that nationality; but so it happens 
that you employ the only Scotch shoeblack in Lon- 
don." He imitated the manner of his old master 
with ludicrous exaggeration. 
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Garrick, however, when he pleased, eould imitate 
Johnson very exactly; for that great actor, with his 
distinguished powers of expression which were so 
universally admired, possessed also an admirable 
talent of mimicrj\ He was always jealous that John- 
son spoke lightly of him. I recollect his exhibiting 
him to me one day, as if saying, '*Davy has some 
convivial pleasantry about him, but 'tis a futile fel- 
low''; which he uttered perfectly with the tone and 
nir of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, 
while they peruse my account of Johnson's conver- 
sation, to endeavor to keep in mind his deliberate 
and strong utterance. His mode of speaking was 
indeed very impressive ; and I wish it could be pre- 
served as music is written, according to the very 
ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who has shown how 
the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent 
speakers, might be transmitted to posterity in score. 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale's. 
He attacked Gray, calling him '*a dull fellow." 
BoswELL. **I understand he was reserved and 
might appear dull in company; but surely he was 
not dull in poetry." Johnson. ''Sir, he was dull 
in company, dull in his closet, dull everywhere. 
He was dull in a new way, and that made many peo- 
ple think him great. He was a mechanical poet.'* 
He then repeated some ludicrous lines, which have 
escaped my memory, and said, '*Is not that great, 
like his Odes?" 

**No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray's 
poetry, which are in his Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,'^ He then repeated the stanza. 

"For who to dumb forgetfnlness a prey,** &c. 
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mistaking one word; for instead of precincts he said 
confines. He added, **The other stanza I forget." 

On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some 
friends at a tavern. One of the company attempted, 
with too much forwardness, to rally him on his late 
appearance at the theatre ; but had reason to repent 
of his temerity. **Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. 
Abington 's benefit ? Did you see ? ' ' Johnson. * ' No, 
Sir." '*Did you hear?" Johnson. '*No, Sir." 
' ' Why, then. Sir, did you go ? " Johnson. ' * Because, 
Sir, she is a favorite of the public; and when the 
public cares the thousandth part for you that it does 
for her, I will go to your benefit too." 

Next morning I won a small bet from Ivady Diana 
Beauclerk, by asking him as to one of his particulari- 
ties, which her Ladyship laid I durst not do. It 
seems he had been frequently observed at the club 
to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he 
had squeezed the juice of them into the drink which 
he made for himself. Beauclerk and Garrick talked 
of it to me, and seemed to think that he had a strange 
unwillingness to be discovered. We could not divine 
what he did with them ; and this was the bold ques- 
tion to be put. I saw on his table the spoils of the 
preceding night, some fresh peels nicely scraped and 
cut into pieces. **0, Sir, (said I.) I now partly see 
what you do with the squeezed oranges which you 
put into your pocket at the Club." Johnson. **I 
have a great love for them. ' ' Boswell. * ' And pray, 
Sir, what do you do with them ? You scrape them it 
seems, very neatly, and what next?" Johnson. 
' * Let them dry, Sir. ' ' Boswell. * * Ancl what next ? ' ' 
Johnson. **Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate no 
further." Boswell. "Then the world must be left 
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in the dark. It must be said, (assuming a mock 
solemnity) he scraped them, and let them dry, but 
what he did with them next, he never could be pre- 
vailed upon to tell/' Johnson. **Nay, Sir, you 
should say it more emphatically: — he could not be 
prevailed upon, even by his dearest friends, to tell." 

He had this morning [1775] received his Diploma 
as Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. 
He did not vaunt of his new dignity, but I under- 
stood he was highly pleased with it. I talked of the 
cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the constant 
quick succession of people which we perceive pass- 
ing through it. Johnson. **Why, Sir, Fleet-street 
has a very animated appearance; but I think the 
full tide of human existence is at Charing-cross." 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness 
which men who have led a busy life experience, 
when they retire in expectation of enjoying them- 
selves at ease, and that they generally languish for 
want of their habitual occupation, and wish to return 
to it. He mentioned as strong an instance of this 
as can well be imagined. ' * An eminent tallow-chand- 
ler in London, who had acquired a considerable for- 
tune, gave up the trade in favor of his foreman, and 
went to live at a country-house near town. He soon 
grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, 
where he desired they might let him know their 
melting-days, and he would come and assist them; 
which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to 
whom the most disgusting circumstances in the busi- 
ness to which he had been used, was a relief from 
idleness.'' 

On Saturday, May 8, [1775] I dined with him at 
Mr. Thrale's, where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. 
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Johnson had supped the night before at Mrs. Abing- 
ton's with some fashionable people whom he named; 
and he seemed much pleased with having made one 
in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to pique his 
mistress a little with jealousy of her housewifery; 
for he said, (with a smile,) **Mrs. Abington's jelly, 
my dear lady, was better than yours." 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in 
a very bold manner, the story of Dr. Johnson \s first 
repartee to me which I have related exactly. He 
made me say, **I was horn in Scotland, '' instead of 
**I come from Scotland"; so that Johnson's saying, 
'*That, Sir, is what a great many of your country- 
men cannot help," had no point, or even meaning; 
and that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitz- 
lierbert, he observed, **It is not every man that can 
carry a hon-m^t. ' ' 

He was pleased to say, "If you come to settle here, 
we will have one day in the week on which we will 
meet by ourselves. That is the happiest conversa- 
tion where there is no competition, no vanity, but a 
calm, quiet interchange of sentiments." In his pri- 
vate register this evening is thus marked, '^Boswell 
sat with me till night; we had some serious talk." 
It also appears from the same record, that after I 
left him he was occupied in religious duties, in ** giv- 
ing Francis, his servant, 'some directions for prepara- 
tion to communicate ; in reviewing his life, and re- 
solving on better conduct." The humility and piety 
which he discovers on such occasions, is truly edify- 
ing. No saint, however, in the course of his religious 
warfare, was more sensible of the unhappy failure of 
pious resolves, than Johnson. He said one day, talk- 
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ing to an acquaintance on this subject, **Sir, Hell 
i& paved with good intentions/' 

On Sunday, April 16, being Easter-day, after hav- 
ing attended the solemn service at St. Paul 's, I dined 
with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I maintained 
that Horace was wrong in placing happiness in 
Nil admirarij for that I thought admiration one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelings; and- 1 re- 
gretted that I had lost much of my disposition to 
admire, which people generally do as they advance 
in life. Johnson. *'Sir, as a man advances in life, 
he gets what is better than admiration, — judgment, 
to estimate things at their true value.'* I still in- 
sisted that admiration was more pleasing than judg- 
ment, as love is more pleasing than friendship. The 
feeling of friendship is like that of being comfort- 
ably filled with roast beef; love, like being enlivened 
with champagne. Johnson. **No, Sir; admiration 
and love are like being intoxicated with champagne ; 
judgment and friendship like being enlivened." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advan- 
tages of reading, and combated the idle superficial 
notion, that knowledge enough may be acquired in 
conversation. **The foundation (said he) must be 
laid by reading. General principles must be had 
from books, which, however, must be brought to the 
test of real life. In conversation you never get a 
system. What is said upon a subject is to be gath- 
ered from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, 
which a man g^ts thus, are at such a distance from 
each other that he never attains to a full view." 

He and I were engaged to go with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to dine with ]\Ir. Cambridge, at his beau- 
tiful villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twicken- 
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ham^ Dr. Johnson's ttirdiness was such, that Bil^ 
Joshua, who had Hn appoititment ^t Biehiti^nd, ei^riy 
in the day^ was obliged to go by himself Oh horse- 
back, leaving his c<)aeh to Johnson and met John- 
son was in siich good spitits^ that everything seeihed 
to please him a^ we drove along* 

He thought portfait-paintihg an improper Em- 
ployment for a woman. ** Public piractice of any art, 
and starihg in men's faces, is very itwiclicate in A 
female/' I happened to start a qhestioB^ Whether 
when a man knOws that some of his intimate friends 
are invited to the house of another fritod, Itith 
whom they are all equally intimAte, he may join 
them without ail invitation. Johnson. **N(J, Sir ; he 
is not to go when he is rtot ilivited. Th^y may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him" (smiling). 

No sooner had we made out bow to Mr. Cambridge^ 
in his library, than Johnsoil ran eagerly to one sid6 
of the room intent on poring over the backs of the 
books. Sir Joshud observed, (aiside,) **He ttM to 
the books as I do to the |)iettires ; but I have the 
advantage. I can see much more of the pictures than 
he can of the bookiS." Mr. Cambridge, upon this, 
politely said, **Dr'. Johnson, I am going with your 
pardon, to accuse myself, for I hate the same ctistora 
which I perceive you have* But it se^ms odd that 
one should hate j^ch a desire to look at the backs of 
bookii." Johfison, etet ready for contest^ histantly 
atort^ from his reterie, wheeled about and etn* 
swered, **Sifr, the reaifeofi is very plain. Knowledge 
is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, (/t 
we kiM>^ where Ve can find inforBfitatiou upon it. 
When we ioqnir'e into any subject, the first thing we 
have to do is to know what bo^yks have treated of it. 
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This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of 
books in libraries/' Sir Joshua observed to me the 
extraordinary promptitude with which Johnson flew 
upon an argument. **Yes, (said I,) he has no for- 
mal preparation, no flourishing with his sword; he 
is through your body in an instant.'' 

Johnson praised The Spectator, particularly the 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, **Sir 
Roger did not die a violent death, as has been gen- 
erally fancied. He was not killed ; he died only be- 
cause others were to die, and because his 
death afforded an opportunity to Addison 
for some very fine writing. We have the ex- 
ample of Cervantes making Don Quixote die. — I 
never could see why Sir Roger is represented as a 
little cracked. It appears to me that the story of 
the widow was intended to have something superin- 
duced upon it; but the superstructure did not 
come." 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to 
assign me a room in his house, where I might sleep 
occasionally, when I happened to sit with him to 
a late hour, I took possession of it this night, found 
everything in excellent order, and was attended by 
honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I asked 
Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to 
me to be doing work as much in my way, as if an 
artisan should work on the day appropriated for 
religious rest. Johnson. **Why, Sir, when you are 
of consequence enough to oppose the practice of con- 
sulting upon Sunday, you should do it; but you 
may go now. It is not crii^inal, though it is not 
what one should do, who is anxious for the preserva- 
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tion aud increase of piety, to which a peculiar ob- 
servance of Sunday is a great help. The distinc- 
tion is clear between what is of moral and what is of 
ritual obligation.'' 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by 
invitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a 
Scotch Advocate, whom he had seen at Edinburgh, 
and the Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward Stop- 
ford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous 
of being introduced to him. His tea and rolls and 
butter, and whole breakfast apparatus were all in 
such decorum, and his behavior was so courteous, 
that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and won- 
dered at his having heard so much said of Johnson 's 
slovenliness and roughness. 

''To James Boswell, Esq. 
*'My Dear Sir: I now write to you, lest in some 
of your freaks and humors you should fancy your- 
self neglected. Such fancies I must entreat you 
never to admit, at least never to indulge; for my 
regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that it is 
become part of my mind and cannot be effaced bnt 
by some cause uncommonly violent; thereforo, 
whether I write or not, set your thoughts at rest. I 
now write to tell you that I shall not very soon write 
again, for I am tq set out to-morrow on another 

journey. 

****** 

*'Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in 
Leicester-fields. Make my compliments to ]Mrs. Bos- 
well, if she is in good humor with me. 

*'I am, Sir, &c., 

*'Sam. Johnson.'' 

•'S<»i>tcmbcr 14, 1775.'* 
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What he mentions in such light terms as, **I am 
to set out to-morrow on another journey/' I soon 
afterwards discovered was no less than a tour to 
France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the 
only time in his life that he went upon the Continent. 

To Mr. Robert Levett, 

** Calais, Sept. 18, 1775. 
**Dear Sir: We are here in France, after a very 
pleasing passage of no more than six hours. I know 
not when I shall write again, and therefore I write 
now, though you cannot suppose that I have much 
to say. You have seen France yourself. From this 
place we are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to 
Paris, where IMr. Thrale designs to stay about five 
or six weeks. We have a regular recommendation 
to the English resident, so we shall not be taken for 
vagabonds. We think to go one way and return 
another, and for as much as we can, I will try to 
speak a little French ; I tried hitherto but little, but 
I spoke sometimes. If I heard better, I suppose I 
should learn faster. I am, Sir, 

**Your humble servant, 

*'Sam. Johnson,'* 

*'To THE Same. 

'Taris, Oct. 22, 1775. 
**Dear Sir: We are still here, commonly very 
busy in looking about us. We have been to-day at 
Versailles. You have seen it, and I shall not de- 
scribe it. We came yesterday from Fontainbleau, 
where the Court is now. We went to see the King 
and Queen at dinner, and the Queen was so im- 
pressed by Miss, that she sent one of the gentlemen 
to inquire who she was. I find all true that you have 
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ever told me at Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal, 
and keeps us two coaches, and a very fine table; 
but I think our cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got 
into a convent of English nuns, and I talked with her 
through the grate, and I am very kindly used by the 
English Benedictine friars. But upon the whole I 
cannot make much acquaintance here; and though 
the churches, palaces, and some private houses are 
very magnificent, there is no very great pleasure 
after having seen many, in seeing more ; at least the 
•pleasure, whatever it be, must some time have an 
end, and we are beginning to think when we shall 
come home. Mr, Thrale calculates that as we left 
Streatham on the fifteenth of September, we shall 
see it again about the fifteenth of November. 

**I think I had not been on this side of the sea 
five days before I found a sensible improvement in 
my health. I ran a race in the rain this day, and 
beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks 
French, I think, quite as well as English. 

**Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; and 
give my love to Francis; and tell my friends that 
I am not lost. I am, dear Sir, 

**Your affectionate humble, &c., 

*'Sam. Johnson/' 

*'To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

''Dear Madam: This week I came home from 
Paris. I have brought you a little box, which I 
thought pretty ; but I know not whether it is prop- 
erly a snuff-box, or a box for some other use. I will 
send it, when I can find an opportunity. I have been- 
through the whole journey I'emarkably well. My 
fellow-travelers were the same whom you saw at 
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Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. Paris is not 
so fine a place as you would expect. The palaces and 
churches, however, are very splendid and magnifi- 
cent; and what would please you, there are many 
very fine pictures ; but I do not think their way of 
life commodious or pleasant. 

''Let me know how your health has been all this 
while. I hope the fine summer has given you 
strength sufficient to encounter the winter. 

''Make my compliments to all my friends; and, if 
your fingers will let you, write to me, or let your 
maid write, if it be troublesome to you. I am, dear 
Madam, 

"Your most aflfectionate humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.'' 

"Nov. 16, 1775." 

The account which he gave me of his French tour, 
was, "Sir, I have seen all the visibilities of Paris, 
and around it ; but to have formed an acquaintance 
with the people there, would have required more 
time than I could stay. I was just beginning to 
creep into acquaintance. And, Sir, I was very 
kindly treated by the English Benedictines, and 
have a cell appropriated to me in their convent. 

"The great in France live very magnificently, but 
the rest very miserably. There is no happy middle 
state as in England. The shops of Paris are mean ; 
the meat in the markets is such as would be sent to a 
gaol in England; and Mr. Thrale justly observed, 
that the cookery of the French was forced upon 
them by necessity; for they could not eat their 
meat, unless they added some taste to it. The 
French are an indelicate people ; they will spit upon 
any place. At Madame 's, a literary lady of 
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rank, the footman took the sugar in his fingers, and 
threw it into my coffee. I was going to put it aside ; 
but hearing it was made on purpose for me, I e'en 
tasted Tom's fingers. The same lady would needs 
make tea ^ V Angloise, The spout of the tea-pot did 
not pour freely ; she bade the footman blow into it. 
Prance is worse than Scotland in everything but 
climate. Nature has done more for the French ; but 
they have done less for themselves than the Scotch 
have done.'' 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same 
time with Dr. Johnson, and his description of my 
friend while there, was abundantly ludicrous. He 
told me, that the French were quite astonished at 
his figure and manner, and at his dress, which he 
obstinately continued exactly as in London; — ^his 
brown clothes, black stockings, and plain shirt. He 
mentioned, that an Irish gentleman said to Johnson, 
**Sir, you have not seen the best French players." 
Johnson. ''Players, Sir! I look on them as no bet- 
ter than creatures set upon tables and joint stools to 
make faces and produce laughter, like dancing 
dogs." — **But, Sir, you will allow that some players 
are better than others?" Johnson. *'Yes, Sir, as 
some dogs dance better than others." 

When Johnson was in France, he was generally 
very resolute in speaking Latin. It was a maxim 
with him that a man should not let himself down, by 
speaking a language which he speaks imperfectly. 
Indeed, we must have often observed how inferior, 
how much like a child a man appears, who speaks 
a broken tongue. When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at 
one of the dinners of the Royal Academy, presented 
him to a Frenchman of great distinction, he would 
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not deign to speak French, but talked Latin, though 
his Excellency did not understand it, owing, perhaps, 
to Johnson's English pronunciation; yet upon an- 
other occasion he was observed to speak French to 
a Prenehmaii of high rapk, who spoke English ; and 
being asked the reason, with some expression of sur- 
prigje, — ^he answered, ''because I think my French is» 
as good a£i his English." 

Let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related 
to me by Mr. Beauclerk ; 

''When Madame de Boufflers was first in England, 
she was desirous to see Johnson. I accordingly went 
with her to his chambers in the Temple, where she 
was entertained with his conversation for some time. 
When our visit was over, she and I left him, and 
were got into Inner Templcrlane, when all at once 
I heard a noise like thunder. This was occasioned by 
Johnson, who it seems, upon a little recollection, had 
taken it into his head that he ought to have done 
the honors of his literary residence to a foreign lady 
of quality, and eager to show himself a man of gal. 
lantry, was hurrying down the stairway in violent 
agitation. He overtook me and Madame de BoufBers, 
seized her hand, and conducted her to her coach. 
His dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a pair of 
old shoes by way of slippers, a little shriveled wig 
sticking on the top of his head, and the sleeves of 
his shirt aud the knees of bis breeches hanging loose. 
A considerable crowd of people gathered round, and 
were not a little struck by this singular appeare 
ance.'' 

A few of Johnson's sayings, which that gentle- 
man recollects, shall here be inserted! 
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**I never take a nap after dinner but when I have 
had a bad night, and then the nap takes me." 

**The writer of an epitaph should not be consid- 
ered as saying nothing but what is strictly true. 
Allowance must be made for some degree of exag- 
gerated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a man is 
not upon oath.'* 

** There is now less flogging in onr great schools 
than formerly, but then less is learned there," 

**More is learned in public than in private schools, 
from emulation ; there is the collision of mind with 
mind, or the radiation of many jninds pointing to 
one centre. Though few boys make their own exer- 
cises, yet if a good exercise is given up, out of a 
great number of boys, it is made by somebody." 

''I hate by-roads in education, Education js as 
well known, and has long been as well known, as 
ever it can be. Endeavoring to mjtke children pre- 
maturely wise is useless labor. Suppose they have 
more knowledge at five or six years old than other 
children, what use can be made of it 1 It will be lost 
before it is wanted, and the waste of so much time 
and labor of the teacher can never be repaid. Too 
much is expected from precocity, and too little per- 
formed. Miss was an instance of early culti- 
vation, but in what did it terminate? In marrying 
a little Presbyterian parson, who keepg an infant 
boarding-school, so that all her employment now is, 
' To suckle lools, and chjrooicle sp^U-b^er.* 

She tells the children, 'This is a eat, and that is a 
dog, with four legs and a tail; see there! you are 
much better than a cat or a dog, for you can speak. ' 
If I had bestowed such an education on a daughter, 
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and had discovered that she thought of marrying 
such a fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress.'' 

** After having talked slightingly of music, he was 
observed to listen very attentively while Miss Thrale 
played on the harpsichord, and with eagerness he 
called to her, *Why don't you dash away like Bur- 
ney?' Dr. Burney upon this said to him, *I believe. 
Sir, we shall make a musician of you at last.' John- 
son with candid complacency replied, * Sir, I shall be 
glad to have a new sense given to me.' '' 

*'He had come down one morning to the breakfast- 
room, and been a considerable time by himself before 
anybody appeared. When on a subsequent day he 
was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very late, which 
he generally was, he defended himself by alluding 
to the extraordinary morning, when he had been too 
early. 'Madam, I do not like to come down to 
racuity. ' 

**Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick 
was beginning to look old, he said, *Why, Sir, you 
are not to wonder at that; no man's face has had 
more wear and tear.' " 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th 
of ]\Iarch, 1776, I hastened next morning to wait on 
Dr. Johnson, at his house ; but found he was re- 
moved from Johnson 'js-court. No. 7, to Bolt-court, 
No. 8, still keeping to his favorite Fleet-street. My 
reflection at the time upon this change as marked 
in my Journal, is as follows : '*! felt a foolish regret 
'that he had left a court which bore his name; but 
it was not foolish to be affected with some tender- 
ness of regard for a place in which I had seen him 
a great deal, from whence I had often issued a better 
and a happier man than when I went in, and which 
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had often appeared to my imagination while I trod 
its pavement, in the solemn darkness of the night, 
to be sacred to wisdom and piety." Being informed 
that he was at Mr. Thrale's in the Borough, I has- 
tened thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him ^t 
breakfast. I was kindly welcomed. In a moment 
he was in a full glow of conversation, and I felt 
myself elevated as if brought into another state of 
being. Mrs. Thrale and I looked at each other 
while he talked, and our looks expressed our con- 
genial admiration and affection for him. I shall ever 
recollect this scene with great pleasure. I exclaimed 
to her, **I am quite restored by him, by transfusion 
of mind.'' ** There are many (she replied) who 
admire and respect Mr. Johnson; but you and I 
love him." 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of 
going to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. **But, 
(said he,) before leaving England I am to take a 
jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, my native city Lich- 
field, and my old friend, Dr. Taylor's, at Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, and you, 
Boswell, shall go with me." I was ready to accom- 
pany him; being willing even to leave London to 
have the pleasure of his conversation. 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our 
proposed jaunt, we met in the morning at the Som- 
erset coffee-house in the Strand, where we were taken 
up by the Oxford coach. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gentleman of Mer- 
ton College, whom he did not know, had the fourth 
seat. We soon got into conversation ; for it was very 
remarkable of Johnson, that the presence of a 
stranger had no restraint upon his talk. I observed 
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that Garrick, who was about to quit the stage, would 
have an easier life. Johnson. *'I doubt that, Sir." 
BoRWELL. **Why, Sir, he will be Atlas with the 
burden oflf his back." Johnson. '*But I know not, 
Sir, if he will be so steady without his load. How- 
ever, he should never play any more, but be entirely 
the gentleman, and not partly the player; he should 
no longer subject himself to be hissed by a mob, or 
to be insolently treated by performers, whom he used 
to rule with a high hand, and who would gladly 
retaliate." Boswell. *'I think he should play once 
a year for the benefit of decayed actors, as it has 
been said he means to do." Johnson. **Alas, Sir, 
he will soon be a decayed actor himself. ' ' 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I 
went directly to University College, but were disap- 
pointed on finding that one of the fellows, his friend, 
Mr. Scott, who accompanied him fr'om Newcastle to 
Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We put up at 
the Angel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves 
in easy and familiar conversation. We went to 
Trinity College, where he introduced me to Mr. 
Thomas Warton, with whom we passed a part of 
the evening. I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having 
published his Christian Hero, with the avowed pur- 
pose of obliging himself to lead a religious life ; yet 
that his conduct was by no means strictly suitable. 
Johnson. *' Steele, I believe, practised tiie lighter 
vices." 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us 
at our inn; we had therefore another evening by 
ourselves. I asked Johnson, whether a man's being 
forward to make himself known to eminent people, 
and seeing as much of life, and getting as much in- 
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formation as he could in every way, was not lessen- 
ing himself by his forwardness. Johnson. **No, 
Sir; a man always makes himself greater as he in- 
creases his knowledge.'' 

I said, Mr. Robert Dodsley's life should be writ- 
ten, as he had been so much connected with the wits 
of his time. 

Johnson. ** Never believe extraordinary charac- 
ters which you hear of people. Depend upon it, Sir, 
they are exaggerated. You do not see one man shoot 
a great deal higher than another. ' ' I mentioned Mr. 
Burke. Johnson. * * Yes ; Burke is an extraordinary 
man. His stream of mind is perpetual.'* Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informs me, that when Mr. Burke was first 
elected a member of Parliament, and Sir John 
Hawkins expressed a wonder at his attaining a seat, 
Johnson said, **Now we who know Mr. Burke, know 
that he will be one of the first men in the country. '' 
And once, when Johnson was ill, and unable to 
exert himself as much as usual without fatigue, Mr. 
Burke having been mentioned, he said, **That fellow 
calls forth all my powers. Were I to see Burke now 
it would kill me. ' * 

Next morning, Thursday, March 21, we set out in 
a post-chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a de- 
lightful day, and we rode through Blenheim park. 
When I looked at the magnificent bridge built by 
John, Duke of Marlborough, over a small rivulet, and 
recollected the Epigram made upon it — 

* ' The lofty arch his high amhition shours, 
The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows: ** 

and saw that now, by the genius of Bt'own, a mag- 
nificent body of water was collected, I said, **They 
have drowned the Epigram." I observed to him, 
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while in the midst of the noble scene around us, 
**You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen together the 
extremes of what can be seen in Britain — the wild 
rough island of Mull, and Blenheim park/' 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England in 
its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French 
for not having, in any perfection, the tavern life. 
** There is no private house, (said he,) in which peo- 
ple can enjoy themselves so well, as at a capital tav- 
ern. Let there be ever so great plenty of good 
things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much ele- 
gance, ever so much desife that everybody should be 
easy; in the nature of things it cannot be; there 
must always be some degree of care and anxiety. 
The master of the house is anxious to entertain his 
guests; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to 
him; and no man, but a very impudent dog, indeed, 
can as freely command what is in another man's 
house, as if it were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, 
there's a general freedom from anxiety. You are 
sure you are welcome ; and the more noise you make, 
the more trouble you give, the more good things you 
call for, the welcomer you are. No servants will at- 
tend you with the alacrity which waiters do, who are 
incited by the prospect of an immediate reward in 
proportion as they please. No, Sir; there is noth- 
ing which has yet been contrived by man, by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern 
or inn." lie then repeated, with great emotion, 
Shenstone's lines: 

"Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 

Where'er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an. inn." 
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In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along 
in the post-chaise, he said to me, *'Life has not many 
things better than this/' We stopped at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and drank tea and coffee ; and it pleased 
me to be with him upon the classic ground of Shaks- 
peare's native place. 

On Friday, March 22, having set out early from 
Henley, where we had lain the preceding night, we 
arrived at Birmingham about nine o'clock, and, afte.r 
breakfast, went to call on his old school-fellow, Mr. 
Hector. A very stupid maid, who opened the door, 
told us, that, **her master was gone out; he was 
gone to the country; she could not tell when he 
would return.'' In short, she gave us a miserable 
reception; and Johnson observed, **She would have 
behaved no better to people who wanted him in the 
way of his profession." He said to her, **My name 
is Johnson; tell him I called. Will you remember 
the name?" She answered with rustic simplicity, in 
the Warwickshire pronunciation, **I don't under- 
stand you, Sir." — '^Blockhead, (said he,) I'll write." 
I never heard the word blockhead applied to a woman 
before, though I do not see why it should not, when 
there is evident occasion for it. He, however, made 
another attempt to make her understand him, and 
roared loud in her ear, ^^ Johnson, ^^ and then she 
caught the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people 
called Quakers. He too was not at home, but Mrs. 
Lloyd was, and received us courteously, and asked 
us to dinner. Johnson said to me, ** After the uncer- 
tainty of all human things at Hector's, this invita- 
tion came very well." We walked about the town 
and he was pleased to see it increasing. 
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Mr. Hector wa& ao good as to accompany me to 
see the great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place which 
he has called Soho, about two miles from Birming- 
ham, which the very ingenious proprietor showed me 
himself to the best advantage. I wished Johnson 
had been with us ; for it was a scene which I should 
have been glad to contemplate by his light. The 
vastness and the contrivance of some of the ma* 
chinery would have ** matched his mighty mind.'' I 
shall never forget Mr. Bolton's expression to me, 
**I sell here, Sir, what all the world desires to have 
— power. ' ' 

Dr. Johnson said to me in the morning, *'Tou will 
see, Sir, at Mr. Hector's, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a 
clergyman's widow. She was the first woman with 
whom I was in love. It dropped out of my head 
imperceptibly; but gfee and I shall always have at 
kindneiNs for each other." He laughed at the notion 
that a man can never be really in love but once, and 
considered it as a mere romantic fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton's, Mr. Hector took 
me to his house, where we found Johnson sitting 
placidly at tea, with his first love, who though now 
advanced in years, was a genteel woman, very agree- 
able and well bred. 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, 
he seemed to have had his affection revived ; for he 
said, ''If I had married her, it might have been ai$ 
happy for me." Boswell. **Pray, Sir, do yon not 
suppose that there are fifty women in the world, 
with any one of whom a man may be as happy, as 
with any one woman in particular?" Johnson. 
'*Ay, Sir." 
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I wished to have stayed at Birmingham to-night, 
to have talked more with Mr. Hector; but my 
friend was impatient to reach his native city; so 
we drove on that stage in the dark, and were long 
pensive and silent. Wh/en we came within the 
focus of the Lichfield lamps, **Now (said he,) we 
are getting out of a state of death.'' We put up at 
the Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but 
a good old fashioned one, which was kept by ]Mr. 
Wilkins, and was the very next house to that in 
which Johnson was born and brought up, and which 
was still his own property. We had a comfortable 
supper, and got into high spirits. I felt all my 
Toryism glow in this old capital of Staffordshire. 
I could have offered incense (/cnio loci: and I in- 
dulged in libations of ale, with Boniface, in ^'The 
Beaux Strataffcm,^' recommends with such an elo- 
quent jollity. 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, his step-daughter. She was now an old 
maid, with much simplicity of manner. She had 
never been in London. Her brother, a Captain in 
the navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds; about a third of which she had laid out in 
building a stately house, and making a handsome 
garden, in an elevated situation in Lichfield. John- 
son, when here by himself, used to live at her house. 
She reverenced him, and he had a parental tender- 
ness for her. 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garrick. '*Sir, (said 

he,) I don't know but if Peter had cultivated all the 

arts of gaiety as much as David has dom\ he might 

have been as brisk and lively. Depend upon it, Sir, 

11 
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vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly on 
habit/' 

I saw here, for the first time, oat ale; and oat 
cake, not hard as in Scotland, but soft like a York- 
shire cake, were served at breakfast. It was pleas- 
ant to me to find, that '^Oats,'^ the *'food of horses/^ 
were so much used as the food of the people in Dr. 
Johnson's own town. He expatiated in praise of 
Lichfield and its inhabitants, who, he said, were 
**the most sober, decent people in England, the gen- 
teelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the 
purest English.'' I doubted as to the last article of 
this eulogy; for they had several provincial sounds; 
as there, pronounced like fear, instead of like fair; 
once, pronounced woonse, instead of tctinse or wonse. 
Johnson himself never got entirely free of those 
provincial accents. Garrick sometimes used to take 
him off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl, with 
uncouth gesticulations, looking round the company, 
and calling out, ** Who's for poonshT* 

Very little business appeared to be going forward 
in Lichfield. *' Surely, Sir, (said I,) you are an idle 
set of people." **Sir, (said Johnson,) we are a city 
of philosophers, we work with our heads, and make 
the boobies of Birmingham work for us with their 
hands. ' ' 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. 
Lucy Porter's. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. 
Taylor's, acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, 
and Taylor had returned an answer that his post- 
chaise should come for us this day. While we sat 
at breakfast. Dr. Johnson received a letter by the 
post, which seemed to agitate him very much. When 
he had read it. he exclaimed, *'One of the most 
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dreadful things that has happened in my time.'' 
The phtase m// time, like the word aye, is usually 
understood to refer to an event of a public or gen- 
eral nature. I imagined something like an assassi- 
nation of the King — like a gunpowder plot carried 
into execution — or like another fire of London. 
When asked, **What is it, Sir?" he answered, *'Mr. 
l^rale has lost his only son ! ' ' This was, no doubt, 
a very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which 
their friends would consider accordingly ; but from 
the manner in which the intelligence of it Was com- 
mtinicated by Johnson, it appeared for the moment 
to be comparatively small. I, however, soon felt a 
sincere concern, and was curious to observe, how 
Dr. Johnson would be affected. He said, **This is 
a total extinction to their family, as much a« if they 
were sold into captivity." Upon my mentioning 
that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might inherit 
his wealth; — *' Daughters, (said Johnson, warmly,) 
he'll no more value his daughters than — " 1 was 
going to speak. — **Sir, (said he,) don't yoU know 
how you yourself think? Sir, he wishes to propa- 
gate his name?" In short, I saw male succession 
strong in his mind, even where there was no name, 
no family of any long standing. I said, it was lucky 
he was not present when this misfortune happened. 
Johnson. '*It is lucky for me. People in distress 
never think that you feel enough." BosIVell. 
**And, Sir, they will have the hope of seeing you, 
which will be a relief in the meantime; and when 
you get to them, the pain will be so far abated, 
that they will be capable of being consoled by you, 
which, in the first violence of it, I believe, wo\ild 
not be the case." Johi^son. **No, Sir; violent pain 
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of mind, like violent pain of body, muM be severely 
felt." BoswELL. **I own, Sir, I have not so much 
feeling for the distress of others, as some people 
have, or pretend to have; but I know this, that I 
would do all in my power to relieve them." 
Johnson. **Sir, it is affectation to pretend to feel 
the distress of others, as much as they do them- 
selves. It is equally so, as if one should preteiwl 
to feel as much pain while a friend's leg is cutting 
oflf, as he does. No, Sir; you have expressed the 
rational and just nature of sympathy. I would 
have gone to the extremity of the earth to have pre- 
served this boy. ' ' 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. 
Thrale's clerk, and concluded, **I need not say how 
much they wish to see you in London." He said, 
**We shall hasten back from Taylor's." 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend 's 
conversation during this jaunt. 

** Never speak of a man in his own presence. It is 
always indelicate, and may be offensive." 

** Questioning is not the mode of the conversation 
among gentlemen. It is assuming a superiority, and 
it is particularly wrong to question a man concern- 
ing himself. There may be parts of his former life 
which he may not wish to be made known to other 
persons, or even brought to his own recollection." 

''A man should be careful never to tell tales of 
himself to his own disadvantage. People may be 
amused and laugh at the time, but they will be re- 
membered and brought out against him upon some 
subsequent occasion." 

Dr. Taylor's large, roomy post-chaise, drawn by 
four stout, plump horses, and driven by two steady, 
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jolly postilions, conveyed lis to Ashbourne; where 
I found my friend's school-fellow living upon an 
establishment perfectly corresponding with his sub- 
stantial, creditable equipage; his house, garden, 
pleasure grounds, table, in short everything good, 
and no scantiness appearing. Every man should 
form such a plan of living as he can execute com- 
pletely. Let him not draw an outline wider than he 
can fill up. Dr. Taylor had a considerable political 
interest in the county of Derby, which he employed 
to support the Devonshire family; for, though the 
school-fellow and friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. 
I could not perceive in his character much conge- 
niality of any sort with that of Johnson, who, how- 
ever, said to me, '*Sir, he has a very strong under- 
standing.'' His size, and figure, and countenance, 
and manner, were that of a hearty English 'Squire, 
with the parson superinduced; and I took particu- 
lar notice of his upper-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent 
grave man, in purple clothes, and a large white wig, 
like the butler or major domo of a bishop. 

On Thursday, IMarch 28, we pursued our journey. 
I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London. 

We stopped at Messieurs Dilly's, booksellers in 
the Poultry; from whence he hurried away, in a 
hackney coach, to Mr. Thrale's in the Borough. I 
called at his house in the evening, having promised 
to acquaint Mrs. Williams of his safe return ; when, 
to my surprise, I found him sitting with her at tea, 
and, as I thought, not a very good humor; for, 
it seems, when he had got to Mr. Thrale's,' he found 
the coach was at the door waiting to carry Mrs. and 
Miss Thrale, and Signor Baretti, their Italian mas- 
ter, to Bath. This was not showing the attention 
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which mifirht have been expected to the ''Guide, Phil- 
osopher and Friend/' who had hastened from the 
country to console a distressed mother, who he under- 
stood was very anxious for his return. They had, I 
found, without ceremony, proceeded on their intend- 
ed journey. I was glad to understand from him that 
it was still resolved that his tour to Italy with Mr. 
and Mrs, Thrale should take place, of which he had 
entertained some doubt, on account of the loss which 
they had suffered; and his doubts afterwards ap- 
peared to be well founded. lie observed, indeed 
very .iustly, that ''their loss was an additional rea- 
son for their going abroad ; and if it had not been 
fixed that he should have been one of the party, he 
would force them out ; but he would not advise them 
unless his advice was asked, lest they might suspect 
that he recommended what he wished on his own 
account.*' I was not pleased that his intimacy with 
Mr. Thrale 's family, though it no doubt contributed 
much to his comfort and enjoyment, was not with- 
out some degree of restraint, not, as has been grossly 
suggested, that it was required of him as a task to 
talk for the entertainment of them and their com- 
pany ; but that he was not quite at his ease ; which, 
however, might partly be owing to his own honest 
pride — that dignity of mind which is always jealous 
of appearing too compliant. 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning I found 
him very busy putting his books in order, and as 
they were generally very old ones, clouds of dust 
were flying around him. He had on a pair of large 
gloves such as hedgers use. Ilis present appear- 
ance put me in mind of my uncle, Dr. Boswell's 
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description of him, ''A robust genius, born to grap- 
ple with whole libraries.'' 

On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, after hav- 
ing attended the morning service at St. Clement's 
church, I walked home with Johnson. Mr. Thrale 
called upon him, and appeared to bear the loss of 
his son with a manly composure. 

I mentioned a new gaming-elub, of which Mr. 
Beauclerk had given me an account, where the 
members played to a desperate extent. Johnson. 
** Depend upon it, Sir, this is mere talk. Who is 
ruined by gaming? You wull not find six instances 
in an age. There is a strange rout made about deep 
play; whereas you have many more people ruined 
by adventurous trade, and yet we do not hear such 
an outcry against it." Thrale. *' There may be 
few people absolutely ruined by deep play; but 
very many are much hurt in their circumstances by 
it." Johnson. **Yes, Sir, and so are very many 
by other kinds of expense." I had heard him talk 
once before in the same manner; and at Oxford he 
said, *'he wished he had learned to play at cards." 
The truth, however, is, that he loved to display his 
ingenuity in argument; and therefore would some- 
times in conversation maintain opinions which he 
was sensible were wrong, but in supporting which, 
his reasoning and wit would be most conspicuous. 
He would begin thus: '^"Why, Sir, as to the good or 
evil of card playing — " ''Now, (said'Garrick,) he 
is thinking which side he shall take." He appeared 
to have a pleasure in contradiction, especially when 
any opinion whatever was delivered with an air of 
confidence. 
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Mr. Macbean, author of the Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, came in. He mentioned that he had been 
forty years absent from Scotland. *'Ah, Boswell! 
(said Johnson, smiling,) what would you give to be 
forty years from Scotland?'' I said, **I should not 
like to be so long absent from the seat of my an- 
cestors.'' This gentleman, ]\Irs. Williams, and Mr. 
Levett dined with us. 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish ; and I wondered 
at Johnson's patience with her now, as I had often 
done on similar occasions. The truth is, that his 
humane consideration of the forlorn and indigent 
state in which this lady was left by her father, in- 
duced him to treat her with the utmost tenderness, 
and even to be desirous of procuring her amusement, 
so as sometimes to incommode many of his friends, 
by carrying her with him to their houses, where, 
from her manner of eating, in consequence of her 
blindness, she could not but offend the delicacy of 
persons of nice sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. 
Clement's church. Observing some beggars in the 
street as we walked along, I said to him, I supposed 
there was no civilized country in the world, where 
the misery of want in the lower classes of the people 
was prevented. Johnson. **I believe, Sir, there is 
not; but it is better that some should be unhappy, 
than that none should be happy, which woiild be 
the case in a general state of equality." 

On Wednesday, April 10, I dined with him at IMr. 
Thrale's, where were Mr. Murphy and some other 
company. Before dinner, Dr. Johnson and I passed 
some time by ourselves. I was sorry to find it was 
now resolved that the proposed journey to Italy 
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should not take place this year. He said, **I am dis- 
appointed, to be sure; but it is not a great disap- 
pointment/' I wondered to see him bear, with a 
philosophical calmness, what would have made most 
people peevish and fretful. I perceived, however, 
that he had so warmly cherished the hope of enjoy- 
ing classical scenes, that he could not easily part 
with the scheme; for he said, **I shall probably con- 
trive to get to Italy some other way. But I won't 
mention it to Mr. and ^Irs. Thrale, as it might vex 
them." I suggested that going to Italy might have 
done Mr. and Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. **I 
rather believe not. Sir. While grief is fresh, every 
attempt to divert only irritates. You must wait till 
grief be digested^ and then amusement will dissipate 
the remains of it.'* 

Talking of The Spectator, he said, * ^ It is wonderful 
that there is such a proportion of bad papers, in the 
half of the work which was not written by Addison ; 
for there was all the world to write that half, yet 
not a half of that half is good. One of the finest 
pieces in the English language is the paper on Nov- 
elty, yet we do not hear it talked of. It was written 
by Grove, a dissenting teacher.'* He would not, I 
perceived, call him a clergyman, though he was can- 
did enough to allow very great merit to his compo- 
sition. Mr. Murphy said, he remembered when there 
were several people alive in London, who enjoyed a 
considerable reputation merely from having written 
a paper in The Spectator. He mentioned particularly 
Mr. Ince, who used to frequent Tom's coffee-house. 
**But (said Johnson,) you must consider how highly 
Steele speaks of Mr. Ince. ' ' He would not allow that 
the paper on carrying a boy to travel, signed Philip 
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Homebred, which was reported to be written by the 
Lord Chaneellor Ilardwicke, had merit. He said, 
*'it was quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous/' 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry's System of Physic. 
**He was a man, (said he,) who had acquired a high 
reputation in Dublin, came over to England, and 
brought his reputation with him, but had not great 
success. His notion was, that pulsation occasions 
death by attrition; and that, therefore, the way to 
preserve life is to retard pulsation. But we know 
that pulsation is strongest in infants, and that we 
inerease in growth while it operates in its regular 
course; so it cannot be the cause of destruction." 
Boon after this, he said something very flattering to 
Mrs. Thrale, which I do not recollect; but it con* 
eluded with wishing her long life. *'Sir, (said I,) 
if Dr. Barry's system be true, you have now short- 
ened Mrs. Thrale 's life, perhaps, some minutes, by 
accelerating her pulsation." 

On Thursday, April 11, I dined with him at Gen- 
eral Paoli's, in whose house I now resided, and 
where I bad ever afterwards the honor of being en- 
tertained with the kindest attention as his constant 
guest, while I was in London, till I had a house of 
my own there. I mentioned my having that morning 
introduced to Mr. Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemish 
Nobleman of great rank and fortune, to whom Gar- 
rick talked of Abel Drugger as a small part; and 
related, with pleasant vanity, that a Frenchman, 
who had seen him in one of his low characters, ex- 
claimed, '^Comment! je ne le croia pas, Ce n^e^t pas 
Monsieur Oar rick, ce Grand Homme !^^ Garriok 
added, with an appearance of grave recollection, *'If 
I were to begin life again, I think I should not play 
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those low characters.'' Upon which I observed, 
'*Sir, you would be in the wrong; for your great 
excellence is your variety of playing, your repre- 
senting so well, characters so very different." 
Johnson. **Garrick, Sir, was not in earnest in what 
he said; for, to be sure, his peculiar excellence is 
his variety ; and, perhaps, there is not any one char- 
acter which has not been as well acted by somebody 
else, as he could do it/^ Boswblu **Why then, 
Sir, did he talk BoV Johnson. **Why, Sir, to 
make you answer as you did/' Boswbll, ''I don't 
know, Sir; he seemed to dip deep into his mind for 
the reflection." Johnson. ''He had not far to dip, 
Sir; he had said the same thing, probably, twenty 
times before." 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to 
high office, he said, *'His parts, Sir, are pretty well 
for a Lord; but would not be distinguished in a 
man who had nothing else but his parts." 

A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. He 
said, **A man who has not been in Italy, is always 
conscious of an inferiority, from his not having seen 
what it is expected a man should see. The grand 
object of traveling is to see the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. On those shores were the four great 
Empires of the world; the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman. — ^AU our religion, 
almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all 
that sets us above savages, has come to us from the 
shores of the Mediterranean." The General ob- 
served, that ''the Mediterranean would be a noble 
subject for a poem." 

I introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his Art of 
Poetry, of "the Ka$aparvi rS>v iwifti/iaTWF, the purging of 
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the passions," as the purpose of tragedy. '*But 
how are the passions to be purged by terror 
and pity?'' (said I, with an assumed air of ignor- 
ance, to incite him to talk, for which it was often 
necessary to employ some address.) Johnson. 
**Why, Sir, you are to consider what is the meaning 
of. purging in the original sense. It is to expel im- 
purities from the human body. The mind is sub- 
ject to the same imperfection. The passions are the 
great movers of human actions ; but they are mixed 
with such impurities, that it is necessary they should 
be purged or refined by means of terror and pity. 
For instance, ambition is a noble passion; but by 
seeing upon the stage, that a man who is so exces- 
sively ambitious as to raise himself by injustice, is 
punished, we are terrified at the fatal consequences 
of such a passion. In the same manner a certain 
degree of resentment is necessary ; but if we see 
that a man carries it too far, we pity the object of 
it, and are taught to moderate that passion." My 
record upon this occasion does great injustice to 
Johnson's expression, which was so forcible and 
brilliant, that Mr, Cradoek whispered me, *'0 that 
his words were written in a book!" 

I observed the great defect of the tragedy of 
Othello was, that it had not a moral;, for that no 
man could resist the circumstances of suspicion 
which were artfully suggested to Othello's mind. 
Johnson. *'In the first place, Sir, we learn from 
Othello this very useful moral, not to make an un- 
equal match; in the second place, we learn not to 
yield too readily to suspicion. The handkerchief 'is 
merely a trick, though a very pretty trick; but 
there are no other circumstances of reasonable sus- 
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picion, except what is related by lago of Cassio's 
warm expressions concerning Desdemona in his 
sleep; and that depended entirely upon the asser- 
tion of one man. No, Sir, I think Othello has more 
moral than almost any play/' 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, Johnson said, ''Sir, he is narrow, not so 
much from avarice, as from impotence to spend his 
money. He cannot find in his heart to pour out a 
bottle of wine; but he would not much care if it 
should sour. ' ' 

We discussed the question, whether drinking im- 
proved conversation and benevolence. Sir Joshua 
maintained it did. Johnson. **No, Sir; before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of under- 
standing; and those who are conscious of their in- 
feriority, have the modesty not to talk. When they 
have drunk wine, every man feels himself happy, 
and loses that modesty, and grows impudent and 
vociferous; but he is not improved; he is only not 
sensible of his defects. ' ' Sir Joshua said the Doctor 
was talking of the effects of excess in wine; but 
that a moderate glass enlivened the mind, by giving 
a proper circulation to the blood. '*I am, (said he,) 
in very good spirits, when I get up in the morning. 
By dinner-time I am exhausted ; wine puts me in the 
same state as when I got up; and I am sure that 
moderate drinking makes people talk better." 
Johnson. *'No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, 
ideal hilarity; but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous 
merriment. I have heard none of those drunken, — 
nay, drunken is a coarse word, — none of those vinous 
flights.'' Sir Joshua. ''Because you have sat by, 
quite sober, and felt an envy of the happiness of 
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those who were drinking/' Johnson. ** Perhaps, 
contempt. — And, Sir, it is not necessary to be dmnk 
one's self, to relish the wit of drunkenness. Do we 
not judge of the drunken wit of the dialogue be- 
tween lago and Cassio, the most excellent in its 
kind, when we are quite sober? Wit is wit, by what- 
ever means it is produced ; and, if good, will appear 
so at all times* I admit that the spirits are raised 
by drinking, as by the common participation of any 
pleasure; cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will raise 
the spirits of a company, as drinking does, though 
surely they will not improve conversation. I also 
admit, that there are some sluggish men who are 
improved by drinking; as there are fruits which 
are not good till they are rotten. There are such 
men, but they are medlars.. I indeed allow that 
there have been a very few men of talents who were 
improved by drinking ; but I maintain that I am right 
as to the effects of drinking in general; and let it 
be considered, that there is no position, however 
false in its universality, w^hich is not true of some 
particular man." Sir William Forbes said, ** Might 
not a man warmed with w^ne be like a bottle of 
beer, which is made brisker by being set before 
the fire?'' — -''Nay, (said Johnson, laughing,) I can- 
not answer that ; that is too much for me. ' ' 

He said, that for general improvement, a man 
should read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompts him to ; though to be sure, if a man has a 
science to learn, he must regularly and resolutely 
advance. **What w^e read with inclination makes a 
much stronger impression. If we read w^ithout in- 
clination, half the mind is employed in fixing the 
attention.'' He read Fielding's Amelia throngh 
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without stopping. '*If a man begins to read in the 
middle of a book, and feels an inclination to go on, 
let him not quit it, to go to the beginning. He may 
perhaps not feel again the inclination.'' 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made an excur- 
sion to Bristol, where I was entertained with seeing 
him inquire upon the spot, into the authenticity of 
**Rowl€t/'8 Poetry,'' as I had seen him inquire upon 
the spot into the authenticity of ^^Ossian^s Poetry." 
George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous 
for Rowley, as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Ossian, 
(I trust my reverend friend will excuse the com- 
parison,) attended us at our inn, and with a tri* 
umphant air of lively simplicity called out, **Ill 
make Dr. Johnson a convert." Dr. Johnson, at his 
desire, read aloud some of Chatterton's fabricated 
verses, while Catcot stood at the back of his chair, 
moving himself like a pendulum, and beating time 
with his feet, and now and then looking into Dr. 
Johnson's face, wondering that he was not yet con- 
vinced. We called on Mr. Barret, the surgeon, and 
saw some of the originals as they were called, which 
were executed very artificially ; but from a careful 
inspection of them, and a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances with which they were attended, we were 
quite satisfied of the imposture, which, indeed, has 
been clearly demonstrated from internal evidence, 
by several able critics. 

Honest Catcot seemed to pay no attention what- 
ever to any objections, but insisted, as an end of all 
controversy, that we should go with him to the tower 
of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, and view with our 
oicn eyes the ancient chest in which the manuscripts 
were found. To this, Dr. Johnson good-naturedly 
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agreed; and though troubled with a shortness of 
breathing, labored up a long flight of steps, till we 
came to the .place where the wondrous chest stood. 
^'TherCy (said Catcot, with a bouncing confident 
credulity,) there is the very chest itself/' After this 
ocular demonstration, there was no more to be said. 

Johnson said of Chatterton, **This is the most ex- 
traordinary young man that has encountered my 
knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp has 
written such things/' 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at 
Bristol. **Let us see now, (said I,) how we should 
describe it/' eJohnson was ready with his raillery. 
** Describe it. Sir? — Why, it was so bad, that Boswell 
wished to be in Scotland!" 

** Though many men are nominally entrusted with 
the administration of hospitals and other public in- 
stitutions, almost all the good is done by one man, 
by whom the rest are driven on ; owing to confidence 
in him, and indolence in them." 

**Lord Chesterfield's letters to his son, I think, 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out the 
immorality, and it should be put in the hands of 
every young gentleman. An elegant manner and 
easiness of behavior are acquired gradually and im- 
perceptibly. No man can say, 'I'll be genteel.' 
There arc ten genteel women for one genteel man, 
because they are more restrained. A man without 
some degree of restraint is insufferable; but we are 
all less restrained than women." No man was a 
more attentive and nice observer of behavior in those 
in whose company he happened to be, than Johnson ; 
or however strange it may* seem to many, had a 
higher estimation of its refinements. Lord Eliot in- 
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forms me, that one day when Johnson and he were 
at dinner in a gentleman's house in London, upon 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters being mentioned, John- 
son surprised the company by this sentence : 

** Every man of any education would rather be 
called a rascal, than accused of deficiency in tJw 
graces.^ ^ Mr. Gibbon turned to a lady, and in his 
quaint manner, tapping his box, ** Don't you think, 
Madam, (looking towards Johnson,) that among all 
your acquaintance you could find one exception?'' 

The uncommon vivacity of General Oglethorpe's 
mind, and variety of knowledge, having sometimes 
made his conversation seem too desultory, Johnson 
observed, '* Oglethorpe, Sir, never completes what he 
has to say." 

He on the same account made a similar remark on 
Patrick Lord Elibank: ''Sir, there is nothing con- 
clusive in his talk." 

When I complained of having dined at a splendid 
table without hearing one sentence of conversation 
worthy of being remembered, he said, ''Sir, there 
seldom is any such conversation. " Boswell. "Why 
then meet at table?" Johnson. **Why to eat and 
drink together, and to promote kindness; and. Sir, 
this is better done when there is no solid conversa- 
tion; for when there is, people differ in opinion, 
and get into bad humor, or some of the company 
who are not capable of such conversation, are left 
out, and feel themselves uneasy. ' ' 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask Mr. 
Levett a variety of questions concerning him, when 
he was sitting by he broke out, '*Sir, you have but 
two topics, yourself and me. I am sick of both." 
"A man, (said he,) should not talk of himself, nor 
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much of any particular person. He should take care 
not to be made a proverb; and, therefore, should 
avoid having any one topic of which people can 
say, *We shall hear him on it.' " 

** Every man is to take existence on the terms on 
which it is given to him. To some men it is given 
on condition of not taking liberties, which other men 
may take without much harm. One may drink wine, 
and be nothing the worse for it; on another, wine 
may have effects so inflammatory as to injure him 
both in body and mind, and perhaps, make him com- 
mit something for which he may deserve to be 
hanged.'' 

I am now to record a very curious incident in 
Dr. Johnson's life, which fell under my own observa- 
tion ; of which jyars magna fui, and which I am per- 
suaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much to his 
credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated 
men of every description, had made me, much about 
the same time, obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more 
different could perhaps not be selected out of all 
mankind. They had even attacked one another with 
some asperity in their writings ; yet I lived in habits 
of friendship with both. I could fully relish the 
excellence of each; for I have ever delighted in 
that intellectual chemistry, which can separate good 
qualities from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pringle, **mine own friend and my 
father's friend," between whom and Dr. Johnson 
I in vain wished to establish an acquaintance, as I 
respected and lived in intimacy with both of them, 
observed to me once, very ingeniously, '*It is not in 
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friendship as in mathematics, where two things, each 
equal to a third, are equal between themselves. You 
agree with Johnson as a middle quality, and you 
agree with me as a middle quality ; but Johnson and 
I should not agree/' Sir John was not sufficiently 
flexible; so I desisted; knowing, indeed, that the 
repulsion was equally strong on the part of Johnson ; 
who, I know not from what cause, unless his being 
a Scotchman, had formed a very erroneous opinion 
of Sir John. But I conceived an irresistible wish, 
if possible, to bring Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes 
together. How to manage it, was a nice and diffi- 
cult manner. 

My worthy booksellers and friends. Messieurs 
Dilly in the Poultry, at whose hospitable and well- 
covered table I have seen a greater number of liter- 
ary men, than at any other, except that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and 
some more gentlemen, on Wednesday, May 15. 
''Pray (said I,) let us have Dr. Johnson."— *' What, 
with Mr. Wilkes? not for the world, (said Mr. 
Edward Dilly) ; Dr. Johnson would never forgive 
me.'' — ''Come, (said I,) if you'll let me negotiate 
for you, I will be answerable that all shall go well." 
Dii.LY. Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am sure 
I shall be very happy to see them both here," 

Dr. Johnson was sometimes actuated by the spirit 
of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped I 
should gain my point. If I had come upon him with 
a direct proposal, ''Sir, will you dine in company 
with Jack Wilkes ? " he would have flown into a pas- 
sion, and would probably have answered, "Dine 
with Jack Wilkes, Sir! I'd as soon dine with Jack 
Ketch." I therefore, while we were sitting quietly 
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by ourselves at his house in an evening, took occa- 
sion to open my plan thus: — **Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends 
his respectful compliments to you, and would be 
happy if you would do him the honor to dine with 
him on Wednesday next along with me, as I must 
soon go to Scotland." Johnson. **Sir, I am 
obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will wait upon him — '* 
BoswELL. '* Provided, Sir, I suppose, that the com- 
pany which he is to have, is agreeable to you." 
Johnson. **What do you mean. Sir! What do you 
take me for? Do you think I am so ignorant of the 
world, as to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gen- 
tleman what company he is to have at his table?" 
BoswELL. **I beg your pardon, Sir, for wishing to 
prevent you from meeting people whom you might 
not like. Perhaps he may have some of what he 
calls his patriotic friends with him." Johnson. 
*'Well, Sir, and what then? What care / for his 
patriotic friends? Poh!" Boswbll. **I should not 
be surprised to find Jack Wilkes there." Johnson. 
*'And if Jack Wilkes should be there, what is that 
to me, Sir? My dear friend, let us have no more of 
this. I am sorry to be angry with you ; but really it 
is treating me strangely to talk to me as if I could 
not meet any company whatever, occasionally." Bos- 
AVELL. **Pray, forgive me. Sir; I meant well. But 
you shall meet whoever comes, for me." Thus I 
secured him, and told Dilly that he would find him 
very well pleased to be one of his guests on the day 
appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on 
him about half an hour before dinner, as I often 
did when we were to dine out together, to see that 
he was ready in time, and to accompany him. I 
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found him buffeting his books, as upon a former oc- 
casion, covered with dust, and making no prepara- 
tion for going abroad. **How is this. Sir? (said I). 
Don't you recollect that you are to dine at Mr. 
Billy's r* Johnson. '*Sir, I did not think of going 
to Dilly's; it went out of my head. I have ordered 
dinner at home with Mrs. Williams." Boswell. 
**But, my dear Sir, you know you were engaged to 
Mr. Dilly, and I told him so. He will expect you, 
and will be much disappointed if you don't come.'* 
Johnson. **You must talk to Mrs. Williams about 
this.'' 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I 
was so confident I had secured, would yet be frus- 
trated. He had accustomed himself to show Mrs. 
Williams such a degree of humane attention, as fre- 
quently imposed some restraint upon him; and I 
knew that if she should be obstinate, he would not 
stir. I hastened down stairs to the blind lady's 
room, and told her I was in great uneasiness, for 
Dr. Johnson had engaged to me to dine this day 
at Mr. Dilly 's, but that he had told me he had for- 
gotten his engagement, and had ordered dinner at 
home. *'Yes, Sir, (said she, pretty peevishly,) Dr. 
Johnson is to dine at home." — Madam, (said I,) his 
respect for you is such, that I know he will not leave 
you, unless you absolutely desire it. But as you 
have so much of his company, I hope you will be 
good enough to forego it for a day; as Mr. Dilly 
is a very worthy man, has frequently had agreeable 
parties at his house for Dr. Johnson, and will be 
vexed if the Doctor neglects him to-day. And then, 
Madam, be pleased to consider my situation; I car- 
ried the message, and I assured Mr. Dilly that Dr. 
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Johnson was to come ; and no doubt he has made a 
dinner, and invited a company, and boasted of the 
honor he expected to have. I shall be quite dis- 
graced if the Doctor is not there." She gradually 
softened to my solicitations, which were certainly as 
earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon any occa^ 
sion, and was graciously pleased to empower me to 
tell Dr. Johnson, **That all things considered, she 
thought he should certainly go." I flew back to 
him, still in dust, and careless of what should be 
the event, "indiflferent in his choice to go or stay"; 
but as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. Wil- 
liams's consent, he roared, *' Frank, a clean shirt," 
and was very soon dressed. When I had him fairly 
seated in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as 
much as a fortune-hunter who has got an heiress 
into a post-chaise with him to set out for Gretna- 
Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly's drawing-room, he 
found himself in the midst of a company he did not 
know. I kept myself snug and silent, watching how 
he would conduct himself. I observed him whisper- 
ing to Mr. Dilly, **Who is that gentleman, Sir?" — 
**Mr. Arthur Lee." — Johnson. **Too, too, too," 
(under his breath,) which was one of his habitual 
mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could not but be very 
obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a patriot, 
but an American. He was afterwards minister from 
the United States at the court of Madrid. **And 
who is the gentleman in lace?" — *'Mr. Wilkes, Sir." 
This information confounded him still more ; he had 
some difficulty to restrain himself, and taking up a 
book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, or at 
least kept his eye upon it intently for some time, till 
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he composed himself. His feelings, I dare say, were 
awkward enough. But he no doubt recollected his 
having rated me for supposing that he could be at 
all disconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, 
resolutely set himself to behave quite as an easy 
man of the world, who could adapt himself at once 
to the disposition and manners of those whom he 
might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of '* Dinner is upon the table," 
dissolved his reverie. Mr. Wilkes placed himself 
next to Dr. Johnson, and behaved to him with so 
much attention and politeness, that he gained upon 
him insensibly. No man eat more heartily than 
Johnson, or loved better what was nice and delicate. 
Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to 
some fine veal. **Pray give me leave, Sir; — ^It is 
better here — A little of the brown — Some fat, Sir — 
A little of the stuflfing — Some gravy — Let me have 
the pleasure of giving you some butter — Allow me 
to recommend a squeeze of this orange;— or the 
lemon, perhaps, may have more zest." — **Sir, Sir, 
I am obliged to you. Sir," cried Johnson, bowing 
and turning his head to him with a look for some 
time of ** surly virtue," but, in a short while, of 
complacency. 

Poote being mentioned, Johnson said, **He is not 
a good mimic." One of the company added, **A 
merry Andrew, a buflfoon." Johnson. **But he 
has wit, too, and is not deficient in ideas, or in fer- 
tility and variety of imagery, and not empty of 
reading; he has knowledge enough to fill up his 
part. One species of wit he has in an eminent de- 
gree, that of escape. You drive him into a corner 
with both hands; but he's gone, Sir, when you 
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think you have got him — ^like an animal that jumps 
over your head. Then he has a great range for wit ; 
he never lets truth stand between him and a jest, 
and he is sometimes mighty coarse. Garrick is 
under many restraints from which Poote is free." 
Wilkes. ** Garrick 's wit is more like Lord Chester- 
field's." Johnson. **The first time I was in com- 
pany with Poote was at Fitzherbert's. Having no 
good opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to be 
pleased; and it is very difiieult to please a man 
against his will. I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the dog 
was so very comical, that I was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back upon my chair, 
and fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was irresistible.*' 
Mr. Wilkes remarked, that ** among all the bold 
flights of Shakspeare's imagination, the boldest was 
making Birnamwood march to Dunsinane; creating 
a wood where there never was a shrub ; a wood in 
Scotland! ha! ha! ha!'* And he also observed, that 
*'the clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland 
was the single exception to Milton's remarks of *The 
Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty,' being worshipped 
in all hilly countries." — ''When I was at Inverary, 
(said he,) on a visit to my old friend Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, his dependents congratulated me on 
being such a favorite of his Grace. I said, *It is 
then, gentlemen, truly lucky for me; for if I had 
displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, there is 
not a Campbell among you but would have been 
ready to bring John Wilkes's head to him in a 
charger. It would have been only 

*Off with his head I so much for Aylesbury,* 

I was then member for Aylesbury/' 
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Some Scotch had taken possession of a barren part 
of America. Johnson. **Why, Sir, all barrenness 
is comparative. The Scotch would not know it to be 
barren." Boswbll. **Come, come, he is flattering 
the English. You have now been in Scotland, Sir, 
and say if you did not see meat and drink enough 
there." Johnson. **Why, yes, Sir; meat and drink 
enough to give the inhabitants sufficient strength 
to run away from home." All these quick and 
lively sallies were said sportively, quite in jest, and 
with a smile, which showed that he meant only wit. 
Upon this topic he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly 
assimilate ; here was a bond of union between them. 
They amused themselves with persevering in the old 
jokes. I claimed a superiority for Scotland over 
England in one respect, that a seizure of the person, 
before judgment is obtained, can take place only 
if his creditor should swear that he is about to fly 
from the country. Wilkes. **That, I should think, 
may be safely sworn of all the Scotch nation." 
Johnson. (To Mr. Wilkes.) **You must know. Sir, 
I lately took my friend Boswell, and showed him 
genuine civilized life in an English provincial town. 
I turned him loose at Lichfield, my native city, that 
he might see for once real civility; for you know 
he lives among savages in Scotland and among rakes 
in London." Wilkes. ** Except when he is with 
grave, sober, decent people, like you and me." 
Johnson. ( Smiling. ) * * And we ashamed of him. * ' 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told 
the story of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her 
footman to sit down with them, to prove the ridicu- 
lousness of the arguments, for the equality of man- 
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kind, and he said to me afterwards, with a nod of 
satisfaction, **You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced.'' 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this success- 
ful negotiation; and pleasantly said, *Uhat there was 
nothing equal to it in the whole history of the Corps 
Diplomatiqne. 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satis- 
faction to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he 
had been pleased with Mr. Wilkes's company, and 
what an agreeable day he had passed. 

I mentioned a scheme which I had of making a 
tour to the Isle of Man, and giving a full account 
of it; and that Mr. Burke had playfully suggested 
as a motto, 

"The proper study of mankind is Man." 

Johnson. **Sir, you will get more by the book 
than the jaunt will cost you ; so you will have your 
diversion for nothing, and add to your reputation." 

I thanked him with great warmth for all his kind- 
ness. **Sir, (said he,) you are very welcome. No- 
body repays it with more." 

How very false is the notion that has gone round 
the world of the rough and passionate and harsh 
manners of this great and good man. I admit thtat 
the beadle within him was often so eager to apply 
the lash, that the Judge had not time to consider 
the case with suflficient deliberation. 

*'To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

*'I send you the poor dear Doctor's epitaph. Bead 
it first yourself; and if you then think it right. 
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show it to the Club. I am, you know, willing to be 
corrected. If you think anj'^thing much amiss, keep 
it to yourself, till we come together. The dates 
must be settled by Dr. Percy. I am, Sir, 

*'Your most humble servant, 
**Sam. Johnson.'' 

"May 16, 1776." 

**Olivarii Goldsmith, 

Poetse, Physici, Historici, 
Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 

Non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non omavit: 

Sive risus essent movendi, 

Sive lacrymae, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominator : 

Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus: 

Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 

Sodalium amor 

Amicorum fides^ 

Leetorum veneratio. 

Natus in Hibernia Forniae Longfordiensis, 

In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXI; 

Eblanae Uteris institutus ; 
Obiit Londini, 

April, IV, MDccLxxiv.'* 
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Sir William Forbes writes to me thus: *'I enclose 
the Round Robin, This jeti d' esprit took its rise one 
day at dinner at our friend Sir Joshua Reynolds's. 
All the company present, except myself, were friends 
and acquaintances of Dr. Goldsmith. The Epitaph, 
written for him by Dr. Johnson, became the subject 
of conversation, and various emendations were sug- 
gested, which it was agreed should be submitted to 
the Doctor's consideration. — But the question was, 
who should have the courage to propose them to 
him? At last it was hinted, that there could be no 
way so good as that of a Round RoUn, as the sailors 
call it, which they make use of when they enter into 
a conspiracy, so as, not to let it be known who puts 
his name first or last to the paper. This proposition 
was instantly assented to; and Dr. Barnard, Dean 
of Derry, now Bishop of Killaloe, drew up an ad- 
dress to Dr. Johnson on the occasion, replete with 
wit and humor, but which it was feared the Doctor 
might think' treated the subject with too much 
levity. Mr. Burke then proposed the address as it 
stands in the paper in writing, to which I had the 
honor to officiate as clerk. 

"Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson, 
who received it with much good humor, and desired 
Sir Joshua to tell the gentlemen, that he would alter 
the Epitaph in any manner they pleased, as to the 
sense of it ; but he would never consent to disgrace the^ 
walls of Westminster Alihey icith an English inscrip- 
tion. 

I consider the Round RoUn as a species of literary 
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curiosity worth preserving, as it marks, in a certain 
degree, Dr. Johnson's character." 

^^oicniD RoBiK. tUii^£Ut» Samuel :$OB3R%mjxlC^S 

^^"^'Z^ /Ml^^U CStMt LSS r^/—'^— ^«*a" ^■' - 



^^>.^-^<^^ 




;ig-^ 
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]My readers are presented with a faithful tran- 
script of a paper, which I doubt not of their being 
desirous to see. 

I select from his private register the following 
pass.age : 

''July 25, 1776. God, who hast ordained that 
whatever is to be desired should be sought by labor, 
and who by thy blessing, bringest honest labor to 
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good effect, look with mercy upon my studies and 
endeavors. Grant me, Lord, to design only what 
is lawful and right; and afford me calmness of 
mind, and steadiness of purpose, that I may so do 
thy will in this short life, as to obtain happiness in 
the world to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.'' 

It appears from a note subjoined, that this was 
composed when he ** purposed to apply vigorously to 
study, particularly of the Greek and Italian 
tongues." 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of sixty- 
seven, is admirable and encouraging; and it must 
impress all the thinking part of my readers with a 
consolatory confidence in habitual devotion, when 
they see a man of such enlarged intellectual powers 
as Johnson, thus in the genuine earnestness of se- 
crecy, imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, 
**from whom cometh down every good and every 
perfect gift/' 

I again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, informing him, that my father had, in the most 
liberal manner, paid a large debt for me, and that 
I had now the happiness of being upon very good 
terms with him ; to which he returned the following 
answer : 

**To James Boswell, Esq. 

"Dear Sir: I had great pleasnre in hearing 
that you are at last on good terms with your father. 
Cultivate his kindness by all honest and manly 
means. Life is but short; no time can be afforded 
but for the indulgence of real sorrow, or contests 
upon questions seriously momentous. Let us not 
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throw away any of our days upon useless resent- 
ment, or contend who shall hold out longest in 
stubborn malignity. It is best not to be angry ; and 
best, in the next place, to be quickly reconciled. 
May you and your father pass the remainder of your 
time in reciprocal benevolence ! 

**Do you ever hear from Mr. Langton? I visit 
him sometimes, but he does not talk. I do not like 
his scheme of life; but as I am not permitted to 
understand it, I cannot set anything right that is 
wrong. His children are sweet babies. 

**I hope my irreconcilable enemy, Mrs. Boswell, 
is well. Desire her not to transmit her malevolence 
to the young people. Let me have Alexander, and 
Veronica, and Euphemia, for my friends. 

**Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one of 
your well-wishers, is in a feeble and languishing 
state, with little hopes of growing better. She went 
for some part of the autumn into the country, but 
is little benefited ; and Dr. Lawrence confesses that 
his art is at an end. Death is, however, at a dis- 
tance, and what more than that can we say of our- 
selves? I am sorry for her pain, and more sorry 
for her decay. Mr. Levett is sound, wind and limb. 

**I was some weeks this autumn at Brighthelm- 
stone. The place was very dull, and I was not well ; 
the expedition to the Hebrides was the most pleas- 
ant journey that I ever made. Such an effort an- 
nually would give the world a little diversification. 

''Every year, however, we cannot wander, and 
must therefore endeavor to spend our time at home 
as well as we can. I believe it is best to throw life 
into a method, that every hour may bring its employ- 
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ment, and every employment have its hour. Xeno- 
phon observes, in his Treatise of Economy, that if 
everything be kept in a certain place, when anything 
is worn out or consumed, the vacuity which it leaves 
will show what is wanting ; so if every part of time 
has its duty, the hour will call into remembrance its 
proper engagement. 

*'I have not practiced all this prudence myself, 
but I have suffered much for want of it; and I 
would have you, by timely recollection and steady 
resolution, escape from those evils which have lain 
heavy upon me. I am, dearest Boswell, 

''Your most humble servant, 
''Sam. Johnson.'' 

"Bolt-court, Nov. 16. 1776." 

In 1777, it appears from his Prayers and Medita- 
tions, that Johnson suffered much from a state of 
mind "unsettled and perplexed,'' and from that 
constitutional gloom, which, together with his ex- 
treme humility and anxiety with regard to his re- 
ligious state, made him contemplate himself through 
too dark and unfavorable a medium. It may be 
said of him, that he "saw God in clouds." Certain 
we may be of his injustice to himself in the follow- 
ing lamentable paragraph, which it is painful to 
think came from the contrite heart of this great man, 
to whose labors the world is so much indebted: 
"When I survey my past life, I discover nothing 
but a barren waste of time, with some disorders of 
body, and disturbances of the mind, very near to 
madness, which I hope He that made me will suffer 
to extenuate many faults, and excuse many defi- 
ciencies." But we find his devotions in this year 
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eminently fervent; and we are comforted by ob- 
serving intervals of quiet, composure, and gladness. 

On Easter day we find the following emphatic 
prayer: '* Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
seest all our miseries, and knowest all our necessi- 
ties, look down upon me, and pity me. Defend me 
from the violent incursion of evil thoughts, and 
enable me to form and keep such resolutions as may 
conduce to the discharge of the duties which thy 
providence shall appoint me; and so help me, by 
thy Holy Spirit, that my heart may surely there be 
fixed, where true joys are to be found, and that I 
may serve thee with pure affection and a cheerful 
mind. Have mercy upon me, God, have mercy 
upon me; years and infirmities oppress me, terror 
and anxiety beset me. Have mercy upon me, my 
Creator, and my Judge. In all perplexities relieve 
and free me; and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, 
that I may now so commemorate the death of thy 
Son our Savior Jesus Christ, as that when this short 
and painful life shall have an end, I may, for his 
sake, be received to everlasting happiness. Amen. ' ' 

A circumstance which could not fail to be very 
pleasing to Johnson, occurred this year. The 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Overhtiry, written by his early 
companion in London, Richard Savage, was brought 
out with alterations at Drury-lane theatre. The 
Prologue to it was written by Mr. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; in which, after describing very pathetic- 
ally the wretchedness of 

' 'Ill-fated Savage, at whose birth was glv'n 
No parent but the Muse, no friend but Heav'n:" 

he introduced an elegant compliment to Johnson on 
his Dictionary, that wonderful performance which 
13 
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cannot be too often or too highly praised ; of which 
Mr. Harris, in his Philological Inquiries, justly and 
liberally observes, '*Such is its merits, that our lan- 
guage does not possess a more copious, learned, and 
valuable work. '^ The concluding lines of this Pro- 
logue were these : 

"So pleads the tale that gives to future times 
The son's misfortunes and the parent's crimes; 
There shall his fame (if own'd to-night) sinrvive, 

FU'd. by TH£ HAND THAT BIDS OUR LANGUAGE LIVE." 

Mr. Sheridan here at once did honor to his taste 
and to his liberality of sentiment, by showing that 
he was not prejudiced from the unlucky difference 
which had taken place between his worthy father 
and Dr. Johnson. I have already mentioned, that 
Johnson was very desirous of reconciliation with old 
Mr. Sheridan. It will, therefore, not seem at all sur- 
prising that he was zealous in acknowledging the 
brilliant merit of his son. While it had as yet been 
displayed only in the drama, Johnson proposed him 
as a member of the Literary Club, observing that 
**He who has written the two best comedies of his 
age, is surely a considerable man." And he had, 
accordingly, the honor to be elected; for an honor 
it undoubtedly must be allowed to be, when it is 
considered of whom that society consists, and that 
a single black ball excludes a candidate. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 14, I arrived at Ash- 
bourne, and drove directly up to Dr. Taylor's door. 
Dr. Johnson and he appeared before I had got out 
of the post-chaise, and welcomed me cordially. 

And here is a proper place to give an account of 
Johnson's humane and zealous interference in be- 
half of the Reverend Dr. William Dodd, formerly 
Prebendary of Brecon, and chaplain in ordinary to 
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his Majesty; celebrated as a very popular preacher, 
an encourager of charitable institutions, and author 
of a variety of works, chiefly theological. Having 
unhappily contracted expensive habits of living, 
partly occasioned by licentiousness of manners, he 
in an evil hour, when pressed by want of money, 
and dreading an exposure of his circumstances, 
forged a bond of which he attempted to avail him- 
self to support his credit, flattering himself with 
hopes that he might be able to repay its amount 
without being detected. The person whose name 
he thus rashly and criminally presumed to falsify, 
was the Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had been 
tutor, and who, he perhaps, in the warmth of his 
feelings, flattered himself would have generously 
paid the money in case of an alarm being taken, 
rather than suffer him to fall a victim to the dread- 
ful consequences of violating the law against for- 
gery, the most dangerous crime in a commercial 
country; but the unfortunate divine had the mor- 
tification to find that he was mistaken. His noble 
pupil appeared against him, and he was capitally 
convicted. 

Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was very little 
acquainted with him, having been but once in his 
company, many years previous to this period (which 
was precisely the state of my own acquaintance with 
Dodd) ; but in his distress he bethought himself of 
Johnson's persuasive power of writing, if haply it 
might avail to obtain for him the royal mercy. He 
did not apply to him directly, but, extraordinary as 
it may seem, through the late Countess of Harring- 
ton, who wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to 
employ his pen in favor of Dodd. Mr. Allen, the 
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printer, who was Johnson's landlord and next neigh- 
bor in Bolt-court, and for whom he had much kind- 
ness, was one of Dodd's friends, of whom, to the 
credit of humanity be it recorded, that he had many 
who did not desert him, even after his infringement 
of the law had reduced him to the state of a man 
under sentence of death. Mr. Allen told me that he 
carried Lady Harrington's letter to Johnson, that 
Johnson read it walking up and down his .chamber, 
and seemed much agitated, after which he said, 
*'I will do what I can; — '' and certainly he did 
make extraordinary exertions. 

All applications for the royal mercy having failed. 
Dr. Dodd prepared himself for death ; and, with a 
warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr. Johnson as fol- 
lows : 

"June 25, Midnight. 

''Accept, thou great and good heart, my earnest 
and fervent thanks and prayers for all thy benevo- 
lent and kind efforts in my behalf. — Oh ! Dr. John- 
son ! as I sought your knowledge at an early hour 
in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the love 
and acquaintance of so excellent a man! — I pray 
God most sincerely to bless you with the highest 
transports — the infelt satisfaction of humane and 
benevolent exertions! — ^And admitted, as I trust I 
shall be, to the realms of bliss before you, I shall 
hail your arrival there with transports, and rejoice 
to acknowledge that you was my Comforter, my 
Advocate, and my Friend! God he ever with you!^' 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd this solemn 
and soothing letter: 
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**To THE Rev. Dr. Dodd. 

'*Dbar Sir: That which is appointed to all men 
is now coming upon you. Outward circunistances, 
the eyes and the thoughts of men, are below the 
notice of an immortal being about to stand the trial 
for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of heaven 
and earth. Be comforted; your crime, morally or 
religiously considered, has no very deep dye of tur- 
pitude. It corrupted no man's principles; it at- 
tacked no man's life. It involves only a temporary 
and reparable injury. Of this, and of all other sins, 
you are earnestly to repent; and may God, who 
knoweth our frailty, and desireth not our death, 
accept your repentance, for the sake of his Son 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

*'In requital of those well intended offices which 
you are pleased so emphatically to acknowledge, let 
me beg that you make in your devotions one petition 
for my eternal welfare. I am, dear Sir, 

**Your most affectionate servant, 

''Sam. Johnson.'' 

**June 26, 1777.'* 

Under the copy of this letter I found written, in 
Johnson's own hand, ''Next day, June 27, he was 
executed." 

Tuesday, September 16, Dr. Jofenson having men- 
tioned to me the extraordinary size and price of 
som^ cattle reared by Dr. Taylor, I rode out with 
our host, surveyed his farm, and was shown one 
cow which he had sold for a hundred and twenty 
guineas, and another for which he had been offered 
a hundred and thirty. Taylor thus described to me 
his old school-fellow and friend, Johnson: "He is 
a man of a very clear head, great power of words, 
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and a very gay imagination; but there is no dis- 
puting with him. He will not hear you, and having 
a louder voice than you, must roar you down." 

Friday, September 19, after breakfast, Dr. John- 
son and I set out in I>r. Taylor's chaise to go to 
Derby. The day was fine, and we resolved to go 
by Keddleston, the seat of Lord Scarsdale, that I 
might see his Lordship's fine house. I was struck 
with the magnificence of the building; and the ex- 
tensive park, with the finest verdure, covered with 
deer, and cattle, and eheep, delighted me. The 
number of old oaks, of an immense size, filled me 
with a sort of respectful admiration; for one of 
them sixty pounds was offered. The excellent 
smooth gravel roads; the large piece of water 
formed by his Lordship from some small brooks, 
with a handsome barge upon it; the venerable 
Gothic church, now the family chapel, just by the 
house ; in short, the grand group of objects agitated 
and distended my mind in a most agreeable manner. 
'*One should think, (said I,) that the proprietor of 
all this must be happy." — *'Nay, Sir, (said John- 
son,) all this excludes but one evil — poverty." We 
were shown a pretty large library. In his Lord- 
ship's dressing-room lay Johnson's small Dictionary; 
he showed it to me, with some eagerness, saying, 
*' Look 'ye! Quce reglo in terns nostri non plena 
lahoris.^^ He observed also. Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature; and said, *' Here's our friend! The poor 
Doctor would have been happy to hear of this." 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love 
of driving fast in a post-chaise. **If (said he) I 
had no duties, and no reference to futurity, I would 
spend my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise 
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with a pretty woman; but she should be one who 
could understand me, and would add something to 
the conversation." I observed, that we were this 
day to stop just where the Highland army did in 
1745. Johnson. '*It was a noble attempt." Bos- 
WBLL. *'I wish we could have an authentic history 
of it." Johnson. *'If you were not an idle dog 
you might write it, by collecting from everybody 
what they can tell, and putting down your authori- 
ties." BoswELL. '*But I could not have the ad- 
vantage of it in my lifetime." Johnson. *'You 
might have the satisfaction of its fame, by printing 
it in Holland; and as to profit, consider how long 
it was before writing came to be considered in a 
pecuniary view. Baretti says, he is the first man 
that ever received copy-money in Italy." I said that 
I would endeavor to do what Dr. Johnson suggested; 
and I thought that I might write so as to venture 
to publish my History of the Civil War in Great 
Britain in 17Ji5 and 17)6^ without being obliged to 
go to a foreign press. * 

When we an*ived at Derby, Dr. Butter accompa- 
nied us to see the manufactory of china there. I 
admired the ingenuity and delicate art with which a 
man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, or a tea- 
pot, while a boy turned round a wheel to give the 
mass rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its 
species of power, as making good verses in its 
species. Yet I had no respect for this potter. 
Neither, indeed, has a man of any extent of think- 
ing for a mere verse-maker, in whose numbers, how- 
ever perfect, there is no poetry, no mind. The 
china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson justly observed 
it was too dear; for that he could have vessels of 
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silver, of the same size, as cheap as what were 
here made of porcelain. 

We dined with Dr. Butter, whose lady is daughter 
of my cousin Sir John Douglas, whose grandson is 
now presumptive heir of the noble family of Queens- 
berry. Johnson and he had a good deal of medical 
conversation. Johnson said, he had somewhere or 
other given an account of Dr. Nichols's discourse, 
De Anima Medica. He told us '*that whatever a 
man's distemper was. Dr. Nichols would not attend 
him as a physician, if his mind was not at ease ; for 
he believed that no medicines would have any influ- 
ence. He once attended a man in trade, upon whom 
he found none of the medicines he prescribed had 
any effect; he asked the man's wife privately 
whether his affairs were not in a bad way? She 
said no. He continued his attendance some time, 
still without success. At length the man's wife told 
him, she had discovered that her husband's affairs 
tcere in a bad way. When Goldsmith was dying, 
Dr. Turton said to him, *Yodr pulse is in greater 
disorder than it should be, from the degree of fever 
which you have; is your mind at ease?' Gold- 
smith answered it was not." 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to see 
the silk-mill which Mr. John Lombe had had a pat- 
ent for, having brought away the contrivance from 
Italy. I am not very conversant with nkechanics, 
but the simplicity of this machine, and its multiplied 
operations, struck me with an agreeable surprise. 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. 
Dr. Johnson told me, '*that the learned Mrs. Carter, 
at that period when she was eager in study, did not 
awake, as early as she wished, and she therefore had 
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a contrivance, that, at a certain hour, her chamber- 
light should burn a string to which a heavy weight 
was suspended, which then fell with a strong sudden 
noise ; this roused her from sleep, and then she had 
no difficulty in getting up.'' But I said. that was my 
difficulty; and wished there could be s^me medi- 
cine invented which would make one rise without 
pain, which I never did, unless after lying in bed 
a very long time. Perhaps there may be something 
in the stores of Nature which could do this. I have 
thought of a pulley to raise me gradually ; but that 
would give me pain, as it would counteract my in- 
ternal inclination. I would have something that 
can dissipate the vis inertiw and give elasticity to 
the muscles. As I imagine that the human body 
may be put, by the operation of other substances, 
into any state in which it has ever been ; and as I 
have experienced a state in which rising from bed 
was not disagreeable^ but easy, nay, sometimes 
agreeable; I suppose that this state may be pro- 
duced, if we knew by what. We can heat the body, 
we can cool it ; we can give it tension or relaxation ; 
and surely it is possible to bring it into a state in 
which rising from bed will not be a pain. 

Johnson observed, ''that a man should take a 
sufficient quantity of sleep, which Dr. Mead says is 
between s^even and nine hours." I told him, that 
Dr. Cullen said to me, that a man should not take 
more sleep than he can take at once. Johnson. 
' * This rule. Sir, cannot hold in all cases ; for many 
people have their sleep broken by sickness; and 
surely, Cullen would not have a man get up, after 
having slept but an hour. Such a regimen would 
soon end in a long sleep. ' ' 
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As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr. Johnson 
recommended to me, as he had often done, to drink 
water only. '*For (said he) you are then sure not 
to get drunk; whereas, if you drink wine, you are 
never sure/' I said, drinking wine was a pleasure 
I was unwilling to give up. **Why, Sir, (said he,) 
there is no doubt that not to drink wine is a great 
deduction from life ; but it may be necessary. ' ' He 
however owned, that in his opinion a free use of 
wine did not shorten life; and said, he would not 
give less for the life of a certain Scotch Lord (whom 
he named) celebrated for hard drinking, than for 
that of a sober man. '*But stay, (said he, with his 
usual intelligence, and accuracy of inquirj^) does 
it take much wine to make him drunk ? " I answered, 
''a great deal either of wine or strong punch." — 
**Then (said he) that is the worse.'' I presume to 
illustrate my friend's observation thus: ''A fortress 
which soon surrenders has its walls less shattered, 
than when a long and obstinate resistance is made." 

I ventured to mention a person who was as violent 
a Scotchman as he was an Englishman ; and literally 
had the same contempt for an Englishman compared 
with a Scotchman, that he had for a Scotchman com- 
pared with an Englishman; and that he would say 
of Dr. Johnson, * * Danmed rascal ! to talk as he does 
of the Scotch. ' ' This seemed, for a moment, ' ' to give 
him pause." It, perhaps, presented his extreme 
prejudice against the Scotch in a point of view 
somewhat new to him, by the effect of contrast. 

We entered seriously upon a question of much 
importance to me, which Johnson was pleased to 
consider with friendly attention. I had long com- 
plained to him that I felt myself discontented in 
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Scotland, as too narrow a sphere, and that I wished 
to make my chief residence in London, the great 
scene of ambition, instruction, and amusement; a 
scene, which was to me, comparatively speaking, a 
heaven upon earth. Johnson. *'Why, Sir, I never 
knew any one who had such a gust for London as 
you have ; and I cannot blame you for your wish to 
live there; yet, Sir, were I in your father's place, 
I should not consent to your settling there; for I 
have the old feudal notions, and I should be afraid 
that Auchinleck would be deserted, as you would 
soon find it more desirable to have a country-seat in 
a better climate. I own, however, that to consider 
it as a duty to reside on a family estate is a preju- 
dice ; for we must consider, that working-people get 
employment equally, and the produce of land is sold 
equally, whether a great family resides at home or 
not; and if the rents of an estate be carried to Lon- 
don, they return again in the circulation of com- 
merce ; nay. Sir, we must perhaps allow, that carry- 
ing the rents to a distance is a good, because it con- 
tributes to that circulation. We must, however, 
allow, that a well-regulated great family may im- 
prove a neighborhood in civility and elegance, and 
give an example of good order, virtue, and piety; 
and so its residence at home may be of much ad- 
vantage. But if a great family be disorderly and 
vicious, its residence at home is very pernicious to 
a neighborhood. There is not now the same induce- 
ment to live in the country as formerly; the pleas- 
ures of social life are much better enjoyed in town ; 
and there is no longer in the country that power and 
influence in proprietors of land which they had in 
old times, and which made the country so agreeable, '' 
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I suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside in 
London, the exquisite zest with which I relished it in 
occasional visits might go off, and I might grow 
tired of it. Johnson. **Why, Sir, you find no man, 
at all intellectual, who is willing to leave London. 
No, Sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired 
of life; for there is in London all that life can 
afford." 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in 
London I might desert the seat of my ancestors, I 
assured him that I had old feudal principles to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm; and that I felt all the dulcedo 
of the natale solum. I reminded him, that the Laird of 
Auchinleck had an elegant house, in front of which 
he could ride ten miles forward upon his own terri- 
tories, upon which he had upwards of six hundred 
people attached to him; that the family seat was 
rich in natural romantic beauties of rock, wood, and 
water; and that in my ''morn of life" I had appro- 
priated the finest descriptions in the ancient Classics, 
to certain scenes there, which were thus associated 
in my mind. That when all this was considered, I 
should certainly pass a part of the year at home, and 
enjoy it the more from variety, and from bringing 
with me a share of the intellectual stores of the me- 
tropolis. He listened to all this, and kindly ''hoped 
it might be as I now supposed." 

He said, a country gentleman should bring his 
lady to visit London as soon as he can, that they 
may have agreeable topics for conversation when 
they are by themselves. 

I mentioned to him a saying which somebody 
had related of an American savage, who, when an 
European was expatiating on all the advantages 
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of money, put this question: '^Will it purchase 
occupationi'^ Johnson. ** Depend upon it, Sir, this 
saying is too refined for a savage. And, Sir, money 
will purchase occupation; it will purchase all the 
conveniences of life; it will purchase variety of 
company; it will purchase all sorts of entertain- 
ment. ' ' 

Johnson and Taylor were so different from each 
other, that I wondered at their preserving an inti- 
macy. Their having been at school and college to- 
gether, might, in some degree, account for this ; but 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a 
stronger reason ; for Johnson mentioned to him, that 
he had been told by Taylor he was to be his heir. 
He now, however, said to me, **Sir, I love him; but 
I do not love him more ; my regard for him does not 
increase. As it is said in the Apocrypha, *his talk is 
of bullocks. ' I do not suppose he is very fond of my 
company. His habits are by no means sufficiently 
clerical; this he knows that I see; and no man 
likes to live under the eye of perpetual disapproba- 
tion.'' I have no doubt that a good many sermons 
were composed for Taylor by Johnson. I found, 
upon his table, a part of one. 

Johnson. *^ Getting money is not all a man's busi- 
ness; to cultivate kindness is a valuable part of 
the business of life." 

In the evening, Johnson being in very good spirits, 
entertained us with several characteristical por- 
traits ; I regret that any of them escaped my reten- 
tion and diligence. I found from experience, that 
to collect my friend's conversation so as to exhibit 
it with any degree of its original flavor, it was 
necessary to write it down without delay. To record 
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his sayings, after some distance of time, was like 
preserving or pickling long-kept and faded fruits, 
or other vegetables, which, when in that state, have 
little or nothing of their taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of what 
I gathered this evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

**Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, 
we should think more highly of his conversation. 
Jack has a great variety of talk, Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But after 
hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, as the 
phopuix of convivial felicity, we are disappointed in 
his company. lie has always been at me; but I 
would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. The 
contest is now over." 

**Garrick's gaiety of conversation has delicacy and 
elegance ; Foote makes you laugh more ; but Foote 
has the air of a buffoon paid for entertaining the 
company. lie, indeed, well deserves his hire/' 

**Colley Gibber once consulted me as to one of his 
birthday Odes, a long time before it was wanted. 
I objected very freely to several passages. Gibber 
lost patience, and would not read his Ode to an end. 
When we had done with criticism, we walked over 
to Richardson's, the author of Clarissa, and I won- 
dered to find Richardson displeased that I *did not 
treat Gibber with more respect.^ Now, Sir, to talk 
of respect for a player ^^ (smiling disdainfully.) 
BoswKLL. ** There, Sir, you are always heretical; 
you never will allow merit to a player.'' Johnson. 
*' Merit, Sir, what merit? Do you respect a rope- 
dancer, or a ballad-singer t" Boswell. **No, Sir, 
but we respect a great player, as a man who can con- 
ceive lofty sentiments and can express them grace- 
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fully.'' Johnson. '*What, Sir, a fellow who claps 
a hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, and cries, 
*/ am Richard the Third V Nay, sir, a ballad-singer 
is a higher man, for he does two things ; he repeats 
and he sings; there is both recitation and music in 
his performance; the player only recites/' Bos- 
well. *'My dear Sir! you may turn anything into 
ridicule. I allow, that a player of farce is not en- 
titled to respect; he does a little thing; but he who 
can represent exalted characters, and touch the 
noblest passions, has very respectable powers; and 
mankind have agreed in admiring great talents for 
the stage. We must consider, too, that a great player 
does what very few are capable to do ; his art is a 
very rare faculty. Who can repeat Hamlet 's 
soliloquy, 'To be, or not to be,' as Garrick does it?" 
Johnson. ** Anybody may. Jemmy, there (a boy 
about eight years old, who was in the room) will 
do it as well in a week." Boswell. *'No, no. Sir; 
and as a proof of the merit of great acting, and of 
the value which mankind set upon it, Garrick has 
got a hundred thousand pounds." Johnson. *'Is 
getting a hundred thousand pounds a proof of ex- 
cellence? That has been done by a scoundrel com- 
missary." 

He found great fault with a gentleman for keep- 
ing a bad table. **Sir, (said he), when a man is in- 
vited to dinner, he is disappointed if he does not get 
something good. I advised Mrs. Thrale, who has no 
card-parties at her house, to give sweet-meats, and 
such good things, in an evening, as are not com- 
monly given, and she would find company enough 
come to her; for everybody loves to have things 
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which please the palate put in their way, without 
trouble or preparation.'' 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by re- 
jection, when making approaches to the acquaint- 
ance of the great, I observed, **I am, however, gen- 
erally for trying, * Nothing venture, nothing have.' '' 
Johnson. *'Very true. Sir; but I have always been 
more afraid of failing, than hopeful of success.'' 
And, indeed, though he had all just respect for rank, 
no man ever less courted the favor of the great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson 
seemed to be more uniformly social, cheerful, and 
alert, than I had almost ever seen him. He was 
prompt on great occasions and on small. Taylor, 
who praised everything of his own to excess, in 
short, ** whose geese were all swans," as the proverb 
says, expatiated on the excellence of his bull-dog, 
which he told us, was '* perfectly well shaped." 
Johnson, after examining the animal attentively, 
thus repressed the vain-glory of our host: — **No, 
Sir, he is not well shaped; for there is not the 
quick transition from the thickness of the fore-part, 
to the tenuity — the thin part — behind, — which a bull- 
dog ought to have." This tenuity was the only hard 
word that I heard him us,e during this interview, and 
it will be observed, he instantly put another expres- 
sion in its place. Taylor said, a small bull-dog was 
as good as a large one. Johnson. *'No, Sir; for, in 
proportion to his size, he has strength; and your 
argument would prove, that a good bull-dog may be 
as small as a mouse." It was amazing how he en- 
tered with perspicuity and keenness upon everything 
that occurred in conversation. Most men, whom I 
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know, would no more think of discussing a question 
about a bull-dog, than of attacking a bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats 
in my memory concerning the great subject of this 
work to be lost. Though a small particular may 
appear trifling to some, it will be relished by others; 
while every little spark adds something to the gen- 
eral blaze; and to please the true, candid, warm 
admirers of Johnson, and in any degree increase 
the splendor of his reputation, I bid defiance to the 
shafts of ridicule, or even of malignity. Showers of 
them have been discharged at my Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides; yet it still sails unhurt along the 
stream of time, and as an attendant upon Johnson, 

"Pursues the triumph, and partakes the gale." 

One morning, after breakfast, when the sun shone 
bright, we walked out together, and ** pored'' for 
some time with placid indolence upon an artificial 
water-fall, which Dr. Taylor had made by building 
a strong dyke of stone across the river behind the 
garden. It was now somewhat obstructed by 
branches of trees and other rubbish, which had come 
down the river, and settled close to it. Johnson, 
partly from a desire to see it play more freely, and 
partly from that inclination to activity which will 
animate, at times, the most inert and sluggish mortal, 
took a long pole which was lying on a bank, and 
pushed down several parcels of this wreck with 
painful assiduity, while I stood quietly by, wonder- 
ing to behold the sage thus curiously employed, and 
smiling with an humorous satisfaction each time 
when he carried his point. He worked till he was 
quite out of breath ; and having found a large dead 
cat so heavy that he could not move it after several 
14 
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efforts, **Come,'' said he, (throwing down the pole,) 
*^you shall take it now''; which I accordingly did, 
and being a fresh man, soon made the cat tumble 
over the cascade. This may be laughed at as too 
trifling to record; but it is a small characteristic 
trait in the Flemish picture which I give of my 
friend, and in which, therefore, I mark the most 
minute particulars. And let it be remembered, that 
** JBsop at play'' is one of the instructive apologues 
of antiquity. 

Johnson. ** There must be a diseased mind, where 
there is a failure of memory at seventy. A man's 
head. Sir, must be morbid, if he fails so soon.'' My 
friend, being now himself sixty-eight, might think 
thus. 

He told me, that Bacon was a favorite author with 
him; but he had never read his works till he was 
compiling the English Dictionary, in which he said, 
I might see Bacon very often quoted. Mr. Seward 
recollects his having mentioned, that a Dictionary 
of the English Language might be compiled from 
Bacon's writings alone, and that he had once an 
intention of giving an edition of Bacon, at least of 
his English works, and writing the Life of that great 
man. Had he executed this intention, there can be 
no doubt that he would have done it in a most 
masterly manner. Mallet's Life of Bacon has no 
inconsiderable merit as an acute and elegant dis- 
sertation relative to its subject; but Mallet's mind 
was not comprehensive enough to embrace the vast 
extent of Lord Verulam's genius and research. Dr. 
Warburton therefore observed, with witty justness, 
*Hhat Mallet in his lAfe of Bacon had forgotten that 
lie was a philosopher; and if he should write the 
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Life of the Duke of ^Marlborough, which he had 
undertaken to do, he would probably forget that he 
was a General.'' 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson and 
I frequently talked with wonderful pleasure of mere 
trifles which had occurred in our tour to the 
Hebrides; for it had left a most agreeable and 
lasting impression upon his mind. 

He found fault with me for using the phrase to 
make money. ** Don't you see (said he) the impro- 
priety of it? To make money is to coin it; you 
should say get money." The phrase, however, is, T 
think, pretty current. But Johnson was at all times 
jealous of infractions upon the genuine English lan- 
guage, and prompt to repress colloquial barbarisms ; 
such as pledging myself, for undertaking; line, for 
department, or branch, as, the civil line, the hanking 
line. He was particularly indignant against the 
almost universal use of the word idea in the sense 
of notion, or opinion, when it is clear that idea can 
only signify something of which an image can be 
formed in the mind. We may have an idea or image 
of a mountain, a tree, a building; but we can not 
surely have an idea or image of an argument or 
proposition. Yet we hear the sages of the law 
'* delivering their ideas upon the question under con- 
sideration"; and the first speakers in parliament 
** entirely coinciding in the idea which has been ably 
stated by an honorable member"; — or ''reprobating 
an idea unconstitutional, and fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences to a great and free coun- 
try." Johnson called this ''modem cant." 

I perceived that he pronounced the word heard, 
as if spelt with a double r, hccrd, instead of sound- 
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ing it herd, as is most usually done. He said, his 
reason was, that if it were pronounced herd, there 
would be a single exception from the English pro- 
nunciation of the syllable ear, and he thought it 
better not to have that exception. 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two 
others, entertained themselves and the company with 
a' great number of tunes on the fiddle. Johnson de- 
sired to have **Let ambition fire thy mind,'' played 
over again, and appeared to give a patient atten- 
tion to it; though he owned that he was very in- 
sensible to the power of music. I told him that it 
affected me to such a degree, as often to agitate 
my nerves painfully, producing in my mind alter- 
nate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was 
ready to shed tears; and of daring resolution, so 
that I was inclined to rush into the thickest part of 
the battle. **Sir, (said he,) I should never hear it, 
if it made me such a fool.*' 

I talked to him of misery being ''the doom of 
man,'' in this life, as displayed in his Vanity of 
Human Wishes. Yet I observed that things were 
done upon the supposition of happiness; grand 
houses were built, fine gardens were made, splendid 
places of public amusement were contrived, and 
crowded with company. Johnson. ''Alas, Sir, these 
are all only struggles for happiness. When I first 
entered Ranelagh, it gave an expansion and gay sen- 
sation to my mind, such as I never experienced any- 
where else. But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed 
his immense army, and considered that not one of 
that great multitude would be alive a hundred years 
afterwards, so it went to my heart to consider that 
there was not one in all that brilliant circle, that 
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was not afraid to go home and think ; but that the 
thoughts of each individual there, would be dis- 
tressing when alone/' This reflection was experi- 
mentally just. The feeling of languor, which suc- 
ceeds the animation of gaiety, is itself a very severe 
pain; and when the mind is then vacant, a thou- 
sand disappointments and vexations rush in and ex- 
cruciate. Will not many even of my fairest readers 
allow this to be true ? 

I suggested, that being in love, and flattered with 
hopes of success; or having some favorite scheme 
in view for the next day, might prevent that wretch- 
edness of which we had been talking. Johnson. 
* * Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as you suppose ; 
but my conclusion is in general but too true.'* 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as 
I ought to have been, I know not but this vigil might 
have been fulfilled; but I unluckily entered upon 
the controversy concerning the right of Great 
Britain to tax America, and attempted to argue in 
favor of our fellow-subjects on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I insisted that America might be very 
well governed, and made to yield sufficient revenue 
by the means of itifwence^ as exemplified in Ireland, 
while the people might be pleased with the imagina- 
tion of their participating of the British constitu- 
tion, by having a body of representatives, without 
whose consent money could not be exacted from 
them. Johnson could not bear my thus opposing his 
avowed opinion, which he had exerted himself with 
an extreme degree of heat to enforce ; and the vio- 
lent agitation into which he was thrown. While 
reprimanding me, alarmed me so, that I heartily 
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repented of my having unthinkingly introduced the 
subject. 

We were fatigued by the contest; and he was 
not then in the humor to slide into easy and cheer- 
ful talk. We were after an hour or two very will- 
ing to separate and go to bed. 

On Wednesday, September 24, I went into Dr. 
Johnson's room before he got up, and finding that 
the storm of the preceding night was quite laid, I 
sat down upon his bed-side, and he talked with as 
much readiness and good humor as ever. He recom- 
mended to me to plant a considerable part of a large 
moorish farm which I had purchased, and he made 
several calculations of the expense and profit; for 
he delighted in exercising his mind on the science 
of numbers. He pressed upon me the importance 
of planting at the first in a very sufficient manner, 
quoting the saying, '*/n hello non licet his errarc^^; 
and adding, **this is equally true in planting.'' 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hospitality; 
and as evidence that it was not on account of his 
good table alone that Johnson visited him often, I 
mentioned a little anecdote which had escaped my 
friend's recollection, and at hearing which repeated, 
he smiled. One evening, when I was sitting with 
him, Frank delivered this message: *'Sir, Dr. Tay- 
lor sends his compliments to you, and begs you will 
dine with him to-morrow. He has got a hare." — 
*'My compliments (said Johnson) and I'll dine with 
him — ^hare or rabbit." 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my jour- 
ney northwards. I took my pos,t-chaise from the 
Green Man, a very good inn at Ashbourne, the mis- 
tress of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, 
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courtesying very low, presented me with an engrav- 
ing of the sign of her house ; to which she had sub- 
joined, in her own hand-writing, an address in such 
s^ingular simplicity of style, that I have preserved it 
pasted upon one of the boards of my original Jour- 
nal at this time, and shall here insert it for the 
amusement of my readers: 

''M. KILLINGLEY's duty waits upon Mr. Boswell, 
is exceedingly obliged to him for this favor; when- 
ever he comes this way, hopes for a continuance of 
the same. Would Mr. Boswell name the house to 
his extensive acquaintance, it would be a singular 
favor conferred on one who has it not in her power 
to make any other return but her most grateful 
thanks, and sincerest prayers for his happiness in 
time, and in a blessed eternity." 

'* Tuesday mom." 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a con- 
siderable accession to my Johnsonian store. 

On Wednesday, March 18, I arrived in London, 
and was informed by good Mr. Francis, that his 
master was better, and was gone to Mr. Thrale's at 
Streatham, to which place I wrote to him, begging 
to know when he would be in town. He wasi not 
expected for some time ; but next day having called 
on Dr. Taylor, in Dean's-yard, Westminster, I found 
him there, and was told he had come to town for a 
few hours. He met me with his usual kindness, but 
instantly returned to the writing of something on 
which he was employed when T came in, and on 
which he seemed much intent. Finding him thus 
engaged, I made my visit very short, and had no 
more of his conversation, except his expressing a 
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serious regret that a friend of ours was living at 
too much expense, considering how poor an appear- 
ance he made. **If (said he) a man has splendor 
from his expen&e, if he spends his money in pride 
or in pleasure, he has value; but if he lets others 
spend it for him, which is most commonly the case, 
he has no advantage from it." 

On Friday, March 20, I found him at his own 
house, sitting with Mrs. Williams, and was informed 
that the room formerly allotted to me was now ap- 
propriated to a charitable purpose; Mrs. Desmou- 
lins, and I think her daughter, and a Miss Car- 
michael, being all lodged in it. Such was his hu- 
manity, and such his generosity, that Mrs. Desmou- 
lins herself told me, he allowed her half-a-guinea a 
week. Let it be remembered, that this was about a 
twelfth part of his pension. 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his 
life very remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at 
whose father's house Johnson had in his early years 
been kindly received, told me, that when he was a 
boy at the Charter-house, his father wrote to him to 
go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Johnson, which he 
accordingly did, and found him in an upper room, 
of poor appearance. Johnson received him with 
much courteousness, and talked a great deal to him, 
as to a school-boy, of the course of his education, 
and other particulars. When he afterwards^ came 
to know and understand the high character of this 
great man, he recollected his condescension with 
wonder. He added, that when he was going away, 
Mr. Johnson presented him with half-a-guinea ; and 
this, said Mr. Howard, was at a time when he prob- 
bly had not another. 
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We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room. 
Tom Davies soon after joined us. He had now un- 
fortunately failed in his circumstances, and was 
much indebted to Dr. Johnson's kindness for obtain- 
ing for him many alleviations of his distress. After 
he went away, Johnson blamed his folly in quitting 
the stage, by which he and his wife got five hundred 
pounds a year. I said, I believed it was owing to 
Churchill's attack upon him. 

" He mouths a sentence, as curs month a bone.** 

Johnson. '*I believe so, too. Sir. But what a 
man is he, who is to be driven from the stage by a 
line f Another line would have driven him from his 
shop.'' 

I was kept in London by business, and wrote to him 
on the 27th, that **a separation from him for a week, 
when we were so near, was equal to a separation 
for a year, when we were at four hundred miles 
distance." I went to Streatham on Monday, 
March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. Thrale made a 
very characteristical remark: — *'I do not know for 
certain what will please Dr. Johnson; but I know 
for certain that it will displease him to praise any- 
thing, even what he likes extravagantly." 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, John- 
son gave a very earnest recommendation of what he 
himself practised with the utmost conscientiousness ; 
I mean a strict attention to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. ** Accustom your children (said 
he) constantly to this; if a thing happened at one 
window, and they, when relating it, say that it 
happened at another, do not let it pass, but instantly 
check them ; you do not know where deviation from 
truth will end." Boswbll. *'It may come to the 
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door; and when once an account is at all varied in 
one circumstance, it may by degrees be varied so as 
to be totally different from what really happened. ' ' 
Our lively hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the 
rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, **Nay, 
this is too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me 
to drink tea, I would comply, as I should feel the 
restraint only twice a day; but little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one 
is not perpetually watching. '* Johnson. **Well, 
Madam, and you ought to be perpetually watching. 
It is more from carelessness about truth than from 
intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in 
the world." 

Talking of ghosts, he said, **It is wonderful that 
five thousand years have now elapsed since the crea- 
tion of the world, and still it is undecided whether 
or not there has ever been an instance of the spirit 
of any person appearing after death. All argument 
is against it; but all belief is for it." 

He said, '* John Wesley's conversation is good, but 
he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at 
a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, 
as I do." He was very silent this evening; and 
read in a variety of books ; suddenly throwing down 
one, and taking up another. 

Thrale's carriage not having come for him, as he 
expected, I accompanied him some part of the way 
home to his own house. I told him, that I had talked 
of him to Mr. Dunning a few days before, and had 
said, that in his company we did not so much in- 
terchange conversation, as listen to him; and that 
Dunning observed, upon this, *'One is always will- 
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ing to listen to Dr. Johnson' '; to which I answered, 
'*That is a great deal from you, Sir.''^ — **Yes, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) a great deal indeed. Here is a man 
willing to listen, to whom the world is listening all 
the rest of the year." Boswbll. **I think, Sir, it 
is right to tell one man of such a handsome thing, 
which has been said of him by another. It tends to 
increase benevolence. ' ' Johnson. '* Undoubtedly it 
is right, Sir." 

On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfasted with him at 
his house. He said, '^nobody was content." Johnson. 
**No, Sir; it must be born with a man to be con- 
tented to take up with little things. Women have 
a great advantage that they may take up with little 
things, without disgracing themselves; a man can- 
not, except with fiddling. Had I learned to fiddle, I 
should have done nothing else. ' ' Boswbll. * * Pray, 
Sir, did you ever play on any musicalinstrument?" 
JoHJJSON. **No, Sir. I once bought me a flagelet; 
but I never made out a tune." Boswell. *' A flage- 
let, Sir! — so small an instalment? I should have 
liked to hear you play on the violoncello. That 
should have been jf/ot/r instrument." Johnson. 
**Sir, I might as well have played on the violoncello 
as another; but I should have done nothing else. 
No, Sir; a man would never undertake great things, 
could he be amused with small. I once tried knot- 
ting. Dempster's sister undertook to teach me; but 
I could not learn it." Boswell. **So, Sir; it will 
be related in pompous narrative, 'Once for his 
amusement he tried knotting ; nor did this Hercules 
disdain the distaflF.' " Johnson. ** Knitting of stock- 
ings is a good amusement. As a freeman of Aber- 
deen I should be a knitter of stockings." He asked 
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me to go down with him and dine at Mr. Thrale's 
at Streatham, to which I agreed. 

I told him, that I had been present the day before, 
when Mrs. Montage, the literary lady, sat to Miss 
Eeynolds for her picture; and that die said, **she 
had bound up Mr. Gibbon's History, as it gave, in 
an elegant manner, the substance of the bad writers 
medii wvi, which the late Lord Lyttleton advised her 
to read.'' Johnson. '*Sir, she has not read them; 
she shows none of this impetuosity to me ; she does 
not know Greek, and, I fancy, knows little Latin. 
She ia willing you should think she knows them ; but 
she doea not say she does. ' ' Boswbll. * * Mr. Harris, 
who was present, agreed with her." Johnson. 
"Harris was laughing at her, Sir. Harris is a sound 
sullen scholar ; he does not like interlopers. Harris, 
however, is a prig, and a bad prig." 

I mentioned to him that I had l)ecome very weary 
in a company where I heard not a single intellectual 
sentence, except that "a man who had been settled 
ten years in Minorca was become a much inferior 
man to what he was in London, because a man's 
mind grows narrow in a narrow place." Johnson. 
**A man's mind grows narrow in a narrow place, 
whose mind is enlarged only because he has lived in 
a large place ; but what is got by books and think- 
ing is preserved in a narrow place as well as in a 
large place. A man cannot know modes of life as 
well in Minorca as in London; but he may study 
mathematics as well in Minorca." Boswbll. *'I 
don't know. Sir; if you had remained ten years in 
the Isle of Col, you would not have been the man 
that you now are." Johnson. **Yes, Sir, if I had 
been there from fifteen to twenty-five; but not 
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if from twenty-five to thirty-five." Boswell. '*I 
own, Sir, the spirits which I have in London make 
me do everything with more readiness and vigor. I 
can talk twice as much in London as anywhere else. " 

Of Goldsmith, he said, '*He was not an agreeable 
companion, for he talked always for fame. A man 
who does so, never can be pleasing. The man who 
talks to unburden his mind, is the man to delight 
you. An eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable 
as the variety of his knowledge would otherwise 
make him, because he talks partly from ostentation. ' ' 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale's, I heard one of 
the maids calling eagerly on another, to go to Dr. 
Johnson. I wondered what this could mean. I after- 
wards learned that it was to give her a Bible, which 
he had brought from London as a present to her. 

On Thursday, April 9, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
(Dr. Shipley, >■ Mr. Allan Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. 
Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson observed, 
that it was long before his merit came to be ac- 
knowledged, that he once complained to him, in 
ludicrous terms of distress, "Whenever I write any- 
thing, the public make a point to know nothing about 
it," but that his Traveler brought him into high 
reputation. Langton. ''There is not one bad line 
in that poem; not one of Dryden's careless verses.'' 
Sir Joshua. *'I was glad to hear Charles Fox say, 
it was one of the finest poems in the English lan- 
guage." Langton. ''Why were you glad? You 
surely had no doubt of this before." Johnson. 
" No ; the merit of The Traveler is so well established, 
that Mr. Fox's praise cannot augment it, nor his 
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censure diminish it/' Sir Joshua. '*But his 
friends may suspect they had too great a partiality 
for him/' Johnson. **Nay, Sir, the partiality of 
his friends was always against him. It was with 
difficulty we could give him a hearing. Goldsmith 
had no settled notions upon any subject; so he 
talked always at random. It seemed to be his in- 
tention to blurt out whatever was in his mind, and 
see what would become of it. He was angry too, 
when caught in an absurdity; but it did not pre- 
vent him from falling into another the next minute. 
I remember Chamier, after talking with him some 
time, said, 'Well, I do believe he wrote this poem 
himself; and let me tell you, that is believing a 
great deal.' Chamier once asked him, what he 
meant by slow, the last word in the first line of The 
Traveler, 

'Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,' — 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Goldsmith, 
who would say something without consideration, an- 
swered *Yes.' I was sitting by, and said, *No, Sir, 
you do not mean tardiness of locomotion ; you mean, 
that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man 
ill solitude.' Chamier believed then that I had writ- 
ten the line, as much as if he had seen me write it. 
Goldsmith, however, was a man, who, whatever he 
wrote, did it better than any other man could do. 
He deserved a place in Westminster- Abbey ; and 
every year he lived, would have deserved it better. 
He had, indeed, been at no pains to fill his mind 
with knowledge. He transplanted it from one place 
to another; and it did not settle in his mind; so 
he could not tell what was in his own books." 
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We talked of living in the country. Johnson. 
**No wise man will go to live in the country, unless 
he has something to do which can be better done in 
the country. For instance ; if he is to shut himself 
up for a year to study a science, it is better to look 
out to the fields, than to an opposite wall. Then, 
if a man walks out in the country, there is nobody 
to keep him from walking in again; but if a man 
walks out in London, he is not sure when he shall 
walk in again. A great city is, to be sure, the 
school for studying life; and *The proper study of 
mankind is man,' as Pope observes.'' Boswell. *'I 
fancy, London is the best place for society; though 
I have heard that the very i first society of Paris is 
still beyond anything that we have here." John- 
son. **Sir, I question if in Paris, such a company 
as is sitting round this table could be got together 
in less than half a year. They talk in France of the 
felicity of men and women living together; the truth 
is, that there the men are not higher than the women, 
they know no more than the women do, and they 
are not held down in their conversation by the 
presence of women." Ramsay. '* Literature is upon 
the growth, it is in its spring in France ; here it is 
rather passee,^^ Johnson. ''Literature was in 
France long before we had it. Paris was the second 
city for the revival of letters ; Italy had it first, to 
be sure. What have we done for literature, equal to 
what was done by the Stephani and others in France ? 
Our literature came to us through France. Caxton 
printed only two books, Chaucer, and Gower, that 
were not translations from the French; and Chau- 
cer, we know, took much from the Italians. No, Sir, 
if literature be in its spring in France, it is a scc- 
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ond spring ; it is after a winter. "We are now before 
the French in literature; but we had it long after 
them. In England, any man who wears a sword 
and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be illiterate. I 
believe it is not so in France. Yet there is, probably, 
a great deal of learning in France, because they 
have such a number of religious establishments ; so 
many men who have nothing else to do but study. 
I do not know this ; but I take it upon the common 
principles of chance. Where there are many shoot- 
ers, some will hit.'' 

We talked of old age. Johnson (now in his seven- 
tieth year) said, **It is a man's own fault, it is from 
want of use, if his mind grows torpid in old age." 
The Bishop asked, if an old man does not lose faster 
than he gets. Johnson. **I think not, my Lord, if 
he exerts himself." 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to 
have a benefit at Drury-lane theatre, as some relief 
to his unfortunate circumstances. We were all 
warmly interested for his success, and had contrib- 
uted to it. However, we thought there was no harm 
in having our joke, when he could not be hurt by it. 
I proposed that he should be brought on to speak a 
Prologue upon the occasion ; and I began to mutter 
fragments of what it might be; as, that when now 
grown oldy he was obliged to cry, **Poor Tom's 
a-coW*; — ^that he owned he had been driven from 
the stage by a Churchill, but that this was no dis- 
grace, for a Churchill had beat the French ; — ^that he 
had been satirized as '* mouthing a sentence as curs 
mouth a bone," but he was now glad of a bone to 
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pick. — **Nay, (said Joiinson,) I would have him to 
say, 

' Mad Tom is come to see the world again.' " 

On Friday, April 10, I found Johnson at home in 
the morning. We resumed the conversation of yes- 
terday. He put me in mind of some of it which had 
escaped my memory, and enabled me to record it 
more perfectly than I otherwise could have done. 
He was much pleased with my paying so great at- 
tention to his recommendation in 1763, the period 
when our acquaintance began, that I should keep a 
journal ; and I could perceive he was secretly pleased 
to find so much of the fruit of his mind preserved ; 
and as he had been used to imagine and say that 
he always labored when he said a good thing, — it de- 
lighted him, on a review, to find that his conversa- 
tion teemed with point and imagery. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, his Majesty's Advocate General,) at his 
chambers in the Temple ; nobody else there. 

Talking of fame, I slyly introduced Mr. Garrick's 
fame, and his assuming the airs of a great man. 
Johnson. **Sir, it is wonderful how little Garrick 
as^sumes. No, Sir, Garrick forttinam revercntcr habvt. 
Consider, Sir; celebrated men, such as you have 
mentioned, have had their applause at a distance; 
but Garrick had it dashed in his face, sounded in 
his ears, and went home every night with the plaud- 
its of a thousand in his cranium. Then, Sir, Garrick 
did not find, but made his way to the tables, the 
levees, and almost the bed-chambers of the great. 
Then, Sir, Garrick had under him a numerous, body 
of people; who, from fear of his power, and hopes 
15 
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of his favor, and admiration of his talents, were con- 
stantly submissive to him. And here is a man who 
has advanced the dignity of his profession. Garriek 
has made a player a higher character.'' Scott. 
**And he is a very sprightly writer too." Johnson. 
**Yes, Sir; and all this supported by great wealth 
of his own acquisition. If all this had happened 
to me, I should have had a couple of fellows with 
long poles walking before me, to knock down every- 
body that stood in the way. Consider, if all this had 
happened to Cibber or Quin, they'd have jumped 
over the moon. — ^Yet Garriek speaks to w«." (smil- 
ing.) Bos WELL. '*And Garriek is a very good man, 
a charitable man." Johnson. **Sir, a liberal man. 
He has given away more money than any man in 
England. There may be a little vanity mixed ; but 
he has shown, that money is not his first object." 
BoswBLL. **Yet Poote used to say of him:, that he 
walked out with an intention to do a generous ac- 
tion; but turning the comer of the street, he met 
with the ghost of a halfpenny, which frightened 
him." Johnson. *' Why, Sir, that is very true, too ; 
for I never knew a man of whom it could be said 
with less certainty to-day, what he will do to-mor- 
row, than Garriek ; it depends so much on his humor 
at the time." Scott. '*I am glad to hear of his 
liberality. He has been represented as very saving." 
Johnson. ''With his domestic saving we have noth- 
ing to do. I remember drinking tea with him long 
ago, when Peg WoflSngton made it, and he grumbled 
at her for making it too strong. He had then begun 
to feel money in his purse, and did not kuow when 
he should have enough of it." 
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He told us, that he had given Mrs. Montague a 
catalogue of all Daniel Defoe's works of imagina- 
tion; most, if not all of which, as well as of his 
other works, he now enumerated, allowing a con- 
siderable share of merit to a man, wh.0, hred a 
tradesman, had written so variously and so well. 
Indeed, his Robinson Crusoe is enough of itself to 
establish his reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture 
of the Cocklane Ghost, and related, with much sat- 
isfaction, how he had assisted in detecting the cheat, 
and had published an account of it in the newspa- 
pers. Upon this subject I incautiously offended him, 
by pressing him with too many qucfstions, and he 
showed his displeasure. I apologized, saying that 
**I asked questions in order to be instructed and 
entertained; I repaired eagerly to the fountain; 
but that the moment he gave me a hint, the moment 
he put a lock upon the well, I desisted.'' — **But, Sir, 
(said he,) that is forcing one to do a disagreeable 
thing"; and he continued to rate me. *'Nay, Sir, 
(said I,) when you have put a lock upon the well, 
so that I can no longer drink, do not make the foun- 
tain of your wit play upon me and wet me." 

He sometimes could not bear being teased with 
questions. I was once present when a gentleman 
asked so many, as, ** What did you do. Sir?" ''What 
did you say. Sir?" that he at last grew enraged, and 
said, ''I will not be put to the question. Don't you 
consider, Sir, that these are not the manners of a 
gentleman ? I will not be baited with what and why : 
what is this? what is that? why is a cow's tail long? 
why is a fox's tail bushy?" The gentleman, who 
was a good deal out of countenance, said, ''Why, Sir, 
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you are so good, that I venture to trouble you." 
Johnson. ' * Sir, my being so good is no reason why 
you should be so ilV^ 

On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with Dr. John- 
son at Mr. Dilly's and was in high spirits, for I had 
been a good part of the morning with Mr. Orme, the 
able and eloquent historian of Ilindostan, who ex- 
pressed a great admiration of Johnson. **I do not 
care (said he) on what subject Johnson talks; but 
I love better to hear him talk than anybody. lie 
either gives you new thoughts, or a new coloring. 
It is a shame to the nation that he has not been 
more liberally rewarded. Had I been George the 
Third, and thought as he did about America, I would 
have given Johnson three hundred a year for his 
Taxation No Tyranny, alone.'* I repeated this, and 
Johnson was much pleased with such praise from 
such a man as Orme. 

At Mr. Dilly's to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the in- 
genious Quaker lady. Miss Seward, the poetess of 
Lichfield, the Reverend Dr. Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. 
Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bedford. Before 
dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. Charles Sheri- 
dan's Account of the Late Revolution in Siceden, and 
seemed to read it ravenously, as if he devoured it, 
which was to all appearance his method of studying. 
**IIe knows how to read better than any one (said 
Mrs. Knowles) ; he gets at the substance of a book 
directly; he tears out the heart of it." He kept it 
wrapped up in the table-cloth in his lap, during the 
time of dinner, from an avidity to have one enter- 
tainment in readiness, when he should have finished 
another; resembling (if I may use so coarse a 
simile) a dog who holds a bone in his paws in re- 
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serve, while he eats something else which has been 
thrown to him. 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had 
much more liberty allowed them than women. 
Johnson. *'Why, Madam, women have all the 
liberty they should wish to have. We have all the 
labor and the danger, and the women all the ad- 
vantage. We go to sea, we build houses, we do 
everything, in short, to pay our court to the women." 
Miis. Knowles. "The Doctor reasons very wittily, 
but not convincingly. Now, take the instance of 
building; the mason *s wife, if she is ever seen in 
liquor, is ruined ; the mason may get himself drunk 
as often as he pleases, with little loss of character; 
nay, may let his wife and children starve.'' John- 
son. ** Madam, you must consider, if the mason 
does get himself drunk, and let his wife and children 
starve, the parish will oblige him to find security for 
their maintenance. We have different modes of re- 
straining evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking-stool 
for women, and a pound for beasts. If we require 
more perfection from women than from ourselves, 
it is doing them honor. And women have not the 
same temptations that we have; they may always 
live in virtuous company; men must live in the 
world indiscriminately. If a woman has no in- 
clination to do what is wrong, being secured from 
it is; no restraint to her. I am at liberty to walk into 
the Thames; but if I were to try it, my friends 
would restrain me in Bedlam, and I should be obliged 
to them.*' Mrs. Knowles. ''Still, Doctor, I cannot 
help thinking it a hardship that more indulgence is 
allowed to men than to women. It gives a superior- 
ity to men, to which I do not see how they are en- 
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titled," Johnson. '*It is plain, Madam, one or 
other must have the superiority. As Shakspeare 
says, 'If two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind/ " Dilly. **I suppose, Sir, Mrs. Knowlea 
would have them ride in panniers, one on each side." 
Johnson. **Then, Sir, the horse would throw them 
both." Mrs Knowlbs. "Well, I hope that in an- 
other world the sexes will be equal." Boswblu 
''That is being too ambitious, Madam. We might as 
well desire to be equal with the angels. We shall all, 
I hope, be happy in a future state, but we must not 
expect to be all happy in the same degree. It is 
enough, if we be happy according to our several 
capacities. A worthy carman will get to heaven as 
well as Sir Isaac Newton. Yet, though equally good, 
they will not have the same degrees of happiness." 
Johnson. "Probably not." 

Prom this pleasing subject, he, I know not how or 
why, made a sudden transition to one upon which 
he was a violent aggressor; for he said, "I am will- 
ing to love all mankind, ea^ept an Americariy^^ and 
his inflammable corruption bursting into horrid fire, 
he "breathed out threatenings and slaughter," call- 
ing them:, "Rascals — ^Robbers — ^Pirates"; and ex- 
claiming, he'd "bum and destroy them." Miss Sew- 
ard, looking to him with mild but steady astonish- 
ment, said, "Sir, this is an instance that we are 
always most violent against those whom we have in- 
jured." — ^He was irritated still more by this delicate 
and keen reproach; and roared out another tre- 
mendous volley which one might fancy could be 
heard across the Atlantic. During this tempest I 
sat in great uneasiness, lamenting his heat of tem- 
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par; till, by degrees, I diverted his attention to- 
other topics. 

Of John Wesley, he said, *'He can talk well on 
any subject.'' Boswbll. **Pray, Sir, what has he 
made of his story of a ghost T' Johnson. **Why, 
Sir, he believes it; but not on sufficient authority. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl. 
It was at Newcastle, where the ghost was said to 
have appeared to a young woman several times, men- 
tioning something about the right to an old house, 
advising application to be made to an attorney, 
which was done ; and, at the same time, saying the 
attorney would do nothing, which proved to be the 
fact. 'This (says John) is a proof that the ghost 
knows our thoughts.' Now (laughing) it is not 
necessary to know our thoughts, to tell that an at- 
torney will sometimes do nothing. Charles Wesley, 
who is a more stationary man, does not believe the 
story. I am sorry that John did not take more pains 
to inquire into the evidence for it." Miss Seward. 
(with an incredulous smile:) '*What, Sir! about a 
ghost!" Johnson, (with solemn vehemence :) '*Yes, 
Madam ; this is a question, which, after five thousand 
years, is yet undecided ; a question, whether in the- 
ology or philosophy, one of the most important that 
eon come before the human understanding." 

Talking of Miss Hannah More, a literary lady, 
he said, ''I was obliged to speak to Miss Reynolds, 
to let her know that I desired she would not flatter 
me so much. Why should she flatter mef I can do 
nothing for her. Let her carry her praise to a better 
market. (Then turning to Mrs. Knowles.) You, 
Madam., have been flattering me all the evening. I 
wish you would give Boswell a little now. If you 
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knew his merit as well as I do, you would say a 
great deal; he is the best traveling companion in 
the world." 

Notwithstanding occasional explosions of violence, 
we were all delighted upon the whole with Johnson. 
I compared him at this time to a warm West-Indian 
climate, where you have a bright sun, quick vegeta- 
tion, luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits; but where 
the same heat sometimes produces thunder, lightning, 
and earthquakes, in a terrible degree. 

Good-Friday, I waited on Johnson, as usual. Al- 
though it was a part of his abstemious discipline on 
this most solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, 
yet when ]\Irs. Desmoulins inadvertently poured it in, 
he did not reject it. Johnson. '*Sir, I am in the 
habit of getting others to do things for me. But I 
always think afterwards I should have done better 
for myself." 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one 
of the most curious incidents in Johnson's life, of 
whicli he himself has made the following minute on 
this day: '*In my return from church, I was ac- 
costed by Edwards, an old fellow-collegian, who 
had not seen me since 1729. He knew me, and asked 
if I remembered one Edwards; I did not at first 
recollect the name, but gradually as we walked 
along, recovered it, and told him a conversation 
that had passed at an alehouse between us. My pur- 
pose is to continue our acquaintance." 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened. 
Mr. Edwards, who was a decent-looking elderly man 
in gray clothes, and a wig of many curls, accosted 
Johnson with familiar confidence, knowing who he 
was, while Johnson returned his salutation with a 
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courteous formality, as to a stranger. But as soon 
as Edwards had brought to his recollection their 
having been at Pembroke-College together nine-and- 
forty years ago, he seemed much pleased, asked 
where he lived, and said he should be glad to see 
him in Bolt-court. Edwards. **Ah, Sir! we are old 
men now." Johnson, (who never liked to think 
of being old:) *' Don't let us discourage one an- 
other." Edwards. **Why, Doctor, you look stout 
and hearty, I am happy to see you so ; for the news- 
papers told us you were very ill." Johnson. **Ay, 
Sir, th^y are always telling lies of us old felloics.V 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a 
conversation as that between two fellow-collegians, 
who had lived forty years in London without ever 
having chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards 
that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had 
better accompany him now. So Edwards walked 
along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up the 
conversation. Mr. Edwards informed Dr. Johnson 
that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chan- 
cery, but that he now lived in the country upon 
a little farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in 
Hertfordshire, and that he came to London (to Bar- 
nard's Inn, No. 6,) generally twice a week. Johnson 
appearing to me in a reverie, Mr. Edwards ad- 
dressed himself to me, and expatiated on the pleas- 
ure of living m the country. Boswell. * * I have no 
notion of this, Sir. What you have to entertain 
you, is, I think, exhausted in half an hour." Ed- 
wards. **What? don't you love to have hope 
realized ? I see my grass, and my corn, and my trees 
growing. Now, for instance, I am curious to see if 
this frost has not nipped my fruit-trees. " Johnson, 
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(who we did not imagine was attending:) **You 
find, Sir, you have fears as well as hopes/' — So well 
did he see the whole, when another saw but the half 
of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson's house, and were 
seated in his library, the dialogue went on admir- 
ably. Edwards. '*Sir, I remember you would not let 
us say prodigious at College. For even then, Sir, 
(turning to me,) he was delicate in language, and 
we all feared him.'* Johnson, (to Edwards:) 
'*From your having practised the law long, Sir, I 
presume you must be rich." Edwards. **No, Sir; 
I got a good deal of money; but I had a number of 
poor relations to whom I gave a great part of it.'* 
Johnson. 'SSir, you have been rich in the most 
valuable sense of the word." Edwards. **But I 
shall not die rich." Johnson. **Nay, sure. Sir, it 
is better to live rich, than to die rich." Edwards. 
**I wish I had continued at College. I should have 
been a parson, and had a good living." Johnson. 
''Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious clergy- 
man, is not easy. I have always considered a clergy- 
man as the father of a larger family than he is able 
to maintain*. I would rather have Chancery suits 
upon my hands than the cure of souls. No, Sir, I 
do not envy a clergyman's life as an easy life, nor 
do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life." 
— ^Here taking himself up all of a sudden, he ex- 
claimed, ''0! Mr. Edwards! I'll convince you that 
I recollect you. Do you remember our drinking 
together at an alehouse near Pembroke gate? At 
that time, you told me of the Eton boy, who, when 
verses on our Savior's turning water into wine were 
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prescribed as an exercise, brought up a single line, 
which was highly admired : 

' Vidit et erubilit lympha pudica Deum.' " 

Edwards. ''You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. 
I have tried too in my time to be a philosopher ; but, 
I don't know how, cheerfulness was always break- 
ing in." — ^Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, indeed, 
all the eminent men to whom I have mentioned this, 
have thought it an exquisite trait of character. 

Edwards. '*I have been twice married, Doctor. 
You, I suppose, have never known what it was to 
have a wife." Johnson. **Sir, I have known what 
it was to have a wife, and (in a solemn, tender, 
faltering tone) I have known what it was to lose a 
wife. — It had almost broke my heart." 

Edwards. ''How do you live. Sir? For my 
part, I must have my regular meals, and a glass of 
good wine. I find I require it. " Johnson. "I now 
drink no wine. Sir. And as to regular meals, I have 
fasted from the Sunday's dinner to the Tuesday's 
dinner, without any inconvenience. I believe it is 
best to eat just as one is hungry. I am a straggler. 
I may leave this town and go to Grand Cairo, with- 
out being missed here or observed there." Ed- 
wards. "Don't you eat supper, Sir?" Johnson. 
"No, Sir." Edwards. "For my part, now, I con- 
sider supper as a turnpike through which one must 
pass, in order to get to bed. I am grown old; I am 
sixty-five." Johnson. "I shall be sixty-eight next 
birthday. Come, Sir, drink water, and put in for 
a hundred." 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson's 
most humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and 
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placid behavior to an old fellow collegian, a man 
so different from himself; and his telling him that 
he would go down to his farm and visit him, showed 
a kindness of disposition very rare at an advanced 
age. He observed, *'how wonderful it was that they 
had both been in London forty years, without hav- 
ing ever once met, and both walkers in the street 
too!^' 

Johnson had a noble ambition floating in his mind, 
and had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the pos- 
sibility of his supereminent powers being rewarded 
in this great and liberal country by the highest 
honors of the State. Sir William Scott informs me, 
that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, who 
was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he said 
to Johnson, **What a pity it is, Sir, that you did 
not follow the profession of the law. You might 
have been Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and 
attained to the dignity of the peerage; and now 
that the title of Lichfield, your native city, is ex- 
tinct, you might have had it.*' Johnson, upon this, 
seemed much agitated; and, in an angry tone, ex- 
claimed, ''Why will you vex me by suggesting this, 
when it is too late?'* 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. 
The late Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr. Courtenay, 
that when Mr. Edmund Burke showed Johnson his 
fine house and lands near Beaconsfield, Johnson 
coolly said, ^^Xon eqnidem invideo; miror magis.** 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of 
literature than Johnson, or was more determined in 
maintaining the respect which he justly considered 
as due to it. Of this, besides the general tenor of his 
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conduct iu society, some characteristical instances 
may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once when ho 
dined in a numerous company of booksellers, where 
the room being small, the head of the table, at which 
he sat, was almost close to the fire, he persevered in 
suffering a great deal of inconvenience from the heat, 
rather than quit his place, and let one of them sit 
above him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, complained 
one day, in a mixed company, of Lord Camden. **I 
met him (said he) at Lord Clare's house in the coun- 
try, and he took no more notice of me than if I had 
been an ordinary man.*' The company having 
laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in defense of 
his friend. **Nay, Gentlemen, (said he,) Dr. Gold- 
smith is in the right. A nobleman ought to have 
made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I think 
it is much against Lord Camden that he neglected 
him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such 
respect as he thought due only to higher intellectual 
qualities, should be bestowed on men of slighter, 
though perhaps more amusing, talents. I told him, 
that one morning, when I went to breakfast with Gar- 
rick, who was very vain of his intimacy with Lord 
Camden, he accosted me thus: — ''Pray now, did you 
— did you meet a little lawyer turning the comer, 
eh ? " ' * No, Sir, (said I ) . Pray what do you mean by 
the question?*' — ^**Why, (replied Garrick, with an af- 
fected indifference, yet as if standing on tip-toe,) 
Lord Camden has this moment left me. We have 
had a long walk together.'' Johnson. **Well, Sir, 
Garrick talked very properly. Lord Camden teas a 
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little loicyer ta be associating so familiarly with a 
player." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great truth, 
that Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were his 
property. He would allow no man either to blame or 
to praise Garrick in his presence, without contra- 
dicting him. 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. 
Percy's came in. Johnson attacked the Americans 
with intemperate vehemence of abuse. I said some- 
thing in their favor ; and added, that I was always 
sorry, when he talked on that subject. This, it seems, 
exasperated him; though he said nothing at the 
time. The cloud was charged with sulphurous vapor, 
which was afterwards to burst in thunder. — ^We 
talked of a gentleman who was running out his for- 
tune in London; and I said, '*We must get him out 
of it. All his friends must quarrel with him, and 
that will soon drive him away.*' Johnson. *'Nay, 
Sir, well send you to him. If your company does 
not drive a man out of his house, nothing will." 
This was a horrible shock, for which there was no 
visible cause. I afterwards asked him, why he had 
said so harsh a thing. Johnson. ** Because, Sir, you 
made me angry about the Americans." Boswbll. 
**But why did you not take your revenge directly?" 
Johnson, (smiling) ''Because, Sir, I had nothing 
ready. A man cannot strike till he has his Weapons. ' ' 
This was a candid and pleasant confession. 

He showed me to-night his drawing-room, very 
genteelly fitted up; and said, ''Mrs. Thrale sneered, 
when I talked of my having asked you and yt)ur 
lady to live at my house. I was obliged to tell her, 
that you would be in as respectable a situation in my 
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house as in hers. Sir, the insolence of wealth will 
creep out." Boswbll. '*She has a little both of 
the insolence of wealth, and the conceit of parts." 
Johnson. **The insolence of wealth is a wretched 
thing; but the conceit of parts has some founda- 
tion. To be sure, it should not be. But who is with- 
out it? " BoswELL. ** Yourself, Sir." Johnson. 
**Why, I play no tricks; I lay no traps." Boswell. 
**No, Sir. You are six feet high, and you only do 
not stoop." 

On Saturday, April 25, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds's with the learned Dr. Musgrave, 
Counsellor Leland of Ireland, son to the historian, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, and some more ladies. 

We talked of a lady's verses on Ireland. Miss 
Reynolds. **Have you seen them. Sir?" Johnson. 
"No, Madam, I have seen a translation from Horace, 
by one of her daughters. She showed it me." Miss 
Reynolds. ''And how was it, Sir?" Johnson. 
''Why, very well for a young Miss's verses; — ^that 
is to say, compared with excellence, nothing ; but, 
very well, for the person who wrote them. I am 
vexed at being shown verses in that manner." Miss 
Reynolds. "But if they should be good, why not 
give them hearty praise?" Johnson. "Why, 
Madam, because I have not then got the better of my 
bad humor from having been shown them. You 
must consider, !Madam ; beforehand they may be bad 
as well as good. Nobody has a right to put another 
under such a difficulty, that he must either hurt the 
person by telling the truth, or hurt himself by tell- 
ing what is not true." Boswell. "A man often 
shows his writings to people of eminence, to obtain 
from them, either from their good-nature, or 
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from their not being able to tell the truth firmly, a 
commendation, of which he may afterwards avail 
himself." Johnson. **Very true, Sir. Therefore 
the man, who is asked by an author what he thinks 
of his work, is put to the torture, and is not 
obliged to speak the truth; so that what he says 
is not considered as his opinion ; yet he bas said it, 
and cannot retract it; and this author, when man- 
kind are hunting him with a cannister at his tail, 
can say, *I would not have published, had not John- 
son, or Reynolds, or Musgrave, or some other good 
judge commended the work.' Yet I consider it as a 
very difficult question in conscience, whether one 
should advise a man not to publish a work, if profit 
be his object ; for the man may say, *Had it not been 
for you, I should have had the money.' Now you 
cannot be sure ; for you have only your own opinion, 
and the public may think very differently." Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. **You must upon such an occa- 
sion have two judgments; one as to the real value of 
the work, the other as to what may please the general 
taste at the time." Johnson. **But you can be 
sure of neither; and therefore I should scruple much 
to give a suppressive vote. Both Goldsmith's come- 
dies were once refused ; his first by Garrick, his sec- 
ond by Colman, who was prevailed on at last by 
much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, to bring it on. 
His Vicar of Wakefield I myself did not think would 
liave had much success. It was written and sold to a 
bookseller, before his Traveler, but published after; 
so little expectation had the bookseller from it. Had 
it been sold after The Traveler, he might have had 
twice as much money for it. though sixty guineas 
was no mean price. The bookseller had the advan- 
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tage of Goldsmith's reputation from The Traveler in 
the sale, though Goldsmith had it not in selling the 
copy. ' ' Sir Joshua Ebynolds. ' * The Beggar '« Opera 
affords a proof how strangely people will differ in 
opinion about a literary performance. Burke thinks 
it has no merit. ' ' Johnson. * * It was refused by one 
of the houses; but I should have thought it would 
succeed, not from any great excellence in the writ- 
ing, but from the novelty, and the general spirit and 
gaiety of the piece, which keeps the audience always 
attentive, and dismisses them in good humor.'' 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dine at 
General Paoli's, where, as I have already observed, 
I was still entertained in elegant hospitality, and 
with all the ease and comfort of a home. I called on 
him, and accompanied him in a hackney-coach. We 
stopped first at the bottom of Hedge-lane, into which 
he went to leave a letter, '*with good news for a 
poor man in distress,'' as he told me. I did not 
question him particularly as to this. He himself 
often resembled Lady Bolingbroke 's lively descrip- 
tion of Pope; that *'he was tin politique aux choiix 
ct^aux raccs.^^ He would say, **I dine to-day in 
Orosvenor-square"; this might be with a Duke ; or, 
perhaps, **I dine to-day at the other end of town"; 
or, **A gentleman of great eminence called on me 
yesterday." — ^He loved thus to keep things floating 
in conjecture : Omne ignotum pro magnifieo est. I be- 
lieve I ventured to dissipate the cloud, to unveil the 
mystery, more freely and frequently than any of his 
friends. We stopped again at Wirgman's, the well- 
known toy-shop, in St. James 's-street, at the corner 
of St. James 's-place, to which he had been directed, 
but not clearly, for he searched about some time, 

16 
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and could not find it at first; and said, **To direct 
one only to a comer shop is toying with one/' I sup- 
pose he meant this as a play upon the word top; it 
was the first time that I knew him stoop to such 
sport. After he had been some time in the shop, 
he sent for me to come out of the coach, and help 
him to choose a pair of silver buckles, as those he 
had were too small. Probably this alteration in dress 
had been suggested by Mrs. Thrale, by associating 
with whom, his external appearance was much im- 
proved. He got better clothes ; and the dark color, 
from which he never deviated, was enlivened by 
metal buttons. His wigs, too, were much better; and 
during their travels in France, he was furnished with 
a Paris-made wig, of handsome construction. This 
choosing of silver buckles was a negotiation: *'Sir, 
(said he,) I will not have the ridiculous large ones 
now in fashion; and I will give no more than a 
guinea for a pair." Such were the principles of the 
business ; and, after some examination, he was fitted. 
As we drove along, I found him in a talking humor, 
of which I availed myself. 

On Wednesday, April 29, I dined with him at 
Mr. Allan Ramsay's, where were Lord Binning, Dr. 
Robertson the historian, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
the Honorable Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the Admiral, 
and mjother of the present Viscount Falmouth; of 
whom, if it be not presumptuous in me to praise her, 
I would say, that her manners are the most agree- 
able, and her conversation the best, of any lady with 
whom I ever had the happiness to be acquainted.* 
Before Johnson came we talked a good deal of him ; 
Ramsay said, he had always found him a very polite 
man, and that he treated him with great respect, 
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which he did very sincerely. I said, I worshiped 
him. EoBERTsoN. '* But some of you spoil him; you 
should not worship him; you should worship no 
man.'' Boswbll. **I cannot help worshiping him, 
he is so much superior to other men.'' Robertson. 
**In criticism, and in wit and conversation, he is no 
doubt very excellent; but in other respects he is 
not above other men ; he will believe anything, and 
will strenuously defend the most minute circum- 
stance connected with the Church of England." 
Boswbll. *' Believe me. Doctor, you are much mis- 
taken as to this ; for when you talk with him calmly 
in private, he is very liberal in his way of thinking." 
Robertson. ''He and I have been always very gra- 
cious; the first time I met him was one evening at 
Strahan's, where he had just had an unlucky alter- 
cation with Adam Smith, to whom he had been so 
rough, that Strahan, after Smith was gone, had re- 
monstrated with him, and told him that I was com- 
ing soon, and that he was uneasy to think that he 
might behave in the same manner to me. 'No, no, 
Sir, (said Johnson) I warrant you Robertson and I 
shall do ver>'' well.' Accordingly he was gentle and 
good-humored and courteous with me the whole 
evening; and he has been so upon every occasion 
that we have met since. I have often said, (laugh- 
ing) that I have been in a great measure indebted 
to Smith for my good reception." Boswbll. "His 
power of reasoning is very strong, and he has a 
peculiar art of drawing characters, which is as rare 
as good portrait painting." Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
."He is undoubtedly admirable in this; but, in order 
to mark the characters which he draws, he over- 
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charges them, and gives people more than they really 
have, whether of good or bad." 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus talk- 
ing so easily, arrive, than we were all as quiet fts 
a school upon the entrance of the head-master; and 
were very soon sat down to a table covered with 
such variety of good things, as contributed not a 
little to dispose him to be pleased. 

Di*. Robertson expatiated on the character of a 
certain nobleman ; that he was one of the strongest- 
minded men that ever lived ; that he would sit in com- 
pany quite sluggish, while there was nothing to call 
forth his intellectual vigor; but the moment that 
any important subject was started, for instance, how 
this country is to be defended against a French in- 
vasion, he would rouse himself, and show his extra- 
ordinary talents with the most powerful ability and 
animation. Johnson. *'Yet this man cut his own 
throat. The true strong and sound mind is the mind 
that can embrace equally great things and small. 
Now I am told the King of Prussia will say to a 
servant, 'Bring me a bottle of such a wine, whifh 
came in such a year; it lies in such a comer of the 
cellars.' I would have a man great in great things, 
and elegant in little thingjs/' 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, 1 found him at homo 
by himself. Johnson. **Well, Sir, Ramsay gave iis 
a splendid dinner. I love Ramsay. You will not 
find a man in whose conversation there is more in- 
struction, more information, and more elegance, than 
in Ramsay 's. ' ' Boswell. ' ' What I admire in Ram- 
say, is his continuing to be so young.'' Johnson. 
'*Why, yes. Sir; it is to be admired. I value myself 
upon this, that there m nothing: of the old man in my 
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conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and J have no 
more of it than at twenty-eight." Boswell. **Biit, 
Sir, would not you wish to know old age? He who 
is never an old man, does not know the whole of 
human life ; for old age is one of the divisions of it.'* 
Johnson. *'Nay, Sir, what talk is thisT' Boswell. 
'*I mean, Sir, the Sphinx's description of it; — mom-. 
ing, noon, and night. I would know night, as Avell 
as morning and noon." Johnson. **What, Sir, 
would you know what it is to feel the evils of old 
age? Would you have the gout? Would you have 
decrepitude?" — Seeing him heated, I would not 
argue any farther; but I was confident that I was 
in the right. I would, in due time, be a Nestor, an 
elder of the people ; and there should be some differ- 
ence between the conversation of twenty-eight and 
sixty-eight. A grave picture should not be gay. 
There is a serene, solemn, placid old age. Johnson. 
**Mrs. Thrale's mother said of me what flattered me 
much. A clergyman was complaining of want of 
society in the country where he lived; and said, 
'They talk of runts^; (that is, young cows.) *Sir, 
(said Mrs. Salusbury,) Mr. Johnson would learn to 
talk of runts'; meaning that I was a man who would 
make the most of my situation, whatever it was." 
He added, * * I may think myself a very polite man. ' ' 
On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. 
Langton's. I was reserved and silent, which I sup- 
pose he perceived, and mi^t recollect the cause. 
After dinner, when Mr. Langton was called out of 
the room, and we were by ourselves, he drew his 
chair near to mine, and said in a tone of conciliating 
courtesy, **Well, how have you done?" Boswell. 
**Sir, you have made me very uneasy by your be- 
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havior to me when we last were at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds 's. You know, my dear Sir, no man has a 
greater respect and affection for you, or would 
sooner go to the end of the world to serve you. Now 
to treat me so — .'' He insisted that I had inter- 
rupted him, which I assured him was not the case; 
and proceeded — **But why treat me so before people 
who neither love you nor me?" Johnson. '*Well, 
I am sorry for it. Ill make it up to you twenty dif- 
ferent ways, as you please.'' Boswell. **I said to- 
day to Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed 
me sometimes — I don't care how often, or how high 
he tosses me, when only friends are present, for then 
I fail upon soft ground; but I do not like falling 
on stones, which is the case when enemies are pres- 
ent. — I think this a pretty good image. Sir." John- 
son. *'Sir it is one of the happiest I have ever 
heard." 

The truth is, there was no venom in the wounds 
which he inflicted at any time, unless they were irri- 
tated by some malignant infusion by other hands. 
We were instantly as cordial again as ever, and 
joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous but inno- 
cent peculiarities of one of our friends. Boswell. 
*'Do you think, Sir, it is always culpable to laugh at 
a man to his face?" Johnson. '*Why, Sir, that 
depends upon the man and the thing. If it is a 
slight man, and a sligjit thing, you may; for you 
take nothing valuable from him." 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpose of 
dining by ourselves at the Mitre, according to old 
custom. There was, on these occasions, a little cir- 
cumstance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, which 
must not be omitted. Before coming out, and leav- 
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ing^ ber to dine alone, he gave her her choice of a 
chicken, a sweetbread, or any other little nice thing, 
which was carefully sent to her from the tavern 
ready-dressed. 

I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who could 
tell him a great deal about Pope, — *'Sir, he will tell 
me nothing." I had the honor of being known to 
his. Lordship, and applied to him of myself, without 
being commissioned by Johnson. His Lordship how- 
ever asked, **Will he write the Lives of the Poets im- 
partially? He was the first that brought Whig and 
Tory into a Dictionary. And what do you think of 
his definition of Excise? Do you know the history 
of his aversion to the word transpire?^ ^ Then taking 
down the folio Dictionary : * ' To escape from secrecy 
to notice; a sense lately innovated from Prance, 
without necessity/' The truth was, Lord Boling- 
broke, who left the Jacobites, first used it; there- 
fore, it was to be condemned. I afterwards put the 
question to Johnson. *'Why, Sir, (said he,) get 
ahroad.^' Boswell. '*That, Sir, is using two 
words." Johnson. '^Sir, there is no end of this. 
You may as well insist to have a word for old age. ' ' 
Boswell. ''Well, Sir, Senectus.^^ Johnson. ''Nay, 
Sir, to insist alway that there should be one word to 
express a thing in English, because there is one in 
another language, is to change the language." 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that he should re- 
vise Johnson 's Life of Pope. ' ' So (said his Lordship,) 
you would put me in a dangerous situation. You 
know he knocked down Osborne, the bookseller." 

I hastened down to Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, 
where he now was, that I might insure his being at 
home next day ; and after dinner, when I thought he 
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would receive the good news in the best humor, I 
announced it eagerly. **I have been at work for 
you to-day, Sir. I have been with Lord Marchmont. 
He bade me tell you, he has a great respect for you, 
and will call on you to-morrow, at one o'clock, and 
communicate all he knows about Pope." — ^Here I 
paused, in full expectation that he would be pleased. 
Johnson. **I shall not be in town to-morrow. I 
don't care to know about Pope.'' Mrs. Thralb, 
(surprised as I was, and a little angry.) *'I suppose. 
Sir, Mr. Boswell thought, that as you are to write 
Pope^s lAfe, you would wish to know about him." 
Johnson. **Wish! why yes. If it rained knowl- 
edge, I'd hold out my hand; but I would not give 
myself the trouble to go in quest of it." There was 
no arguing with him at the moment. Some time 
afterwards he said, **Lord Marchmont will call on 
me, and then I shall call on Lord Marchmont." Mrs. 
Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice ; and 
told me, that if I did not take care to bring about a 
meeting between Lord Marchmont and him, it would 
never take place, which would be a great pity. I 
sent a card to his Lordship, to be left at Johnson's 
house, acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson could not 
be in town next day, but would do himself the honor 
of waiting on him at another time. — I give this ac- 
count fairly, as a specimen of that unhappy temper 
with which this great and good man had occasionally 
to struggle, from something morbid in his constitu- 
tion. Let the most censorious of my readers suppose 
himself to have a violent fit of the toothache, or to 
have received a severe stroke on the shin-bone, and 
when in such a state to be asked a question ; and if he 
lias any candor, he will not be surprised at the an- 
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swers which Johnson sometimes gave in moments 
of irritation, which, let me assure them, is exquisitely 
painful. But it must not be erroneously supposed 
that he was, in the smallest degree, careless con- 
cerning any work which he undertook, or that he 
was generally thus peevish. It will be seen that in 
the following year he had a very agreeable inter- 
view with Lord Marchmont, at his Lordship ^s house ; 
and this very afternoon he soon forgot any fretful- 
ness, and fell into conversation as usual. 

On Tuesday, May 19, I was to set out for Scot- 
land, in the evening. My illustrious friend and I 
parted with assurances of affectionate regard. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exer- 
tions of this great and good man, especially when we 
consider how grievously he was aflflicted with bad 
health, and how uncomfortable his home was made 
by the perpetual jarring of those whom he char- 
itably accommodated under his roof. He has some- 
times suffered me to talk jocularly of his group of 
females, and call them his Seraglio. He thus men- 
tions them, together with honest Levett, in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale : ** Williams hates everybody ; 
Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams ; 
Desmoulins hates them both; Poll loves none of 
them.'' 

This year, Johnson gave the world a luminous 
proof that the vigor of his mind in all its faculties, 
whether memory, judgment, or imagination, was not 
in the least abated ; for this year came out the first 
four volumes of his Prefaces^ Uographical and nitical, 
to the most eminent of the English Poets, published by 
the booksellers of London. The remaining volumes 
came out in the year 1780. The Poets were selected 
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by the several booksellers who had the honorary 
eopyright, which is still preserved among them by 
mutual compact, notwithstanding the decision of the 
House of Lords against the perpetuity of Literary 
Property. 

On the 22nd of January, I wrote to him on several 
topics, and mentioned that as he had been so good 
as to permit me to have the proof sheets of his Ldves 
of the Poets, I had written to his servant, Francis, to 
take care of them for me. 

''Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

''Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 
"My Dear Sir: Garrick's death is a striking 
event; not that we should be surprised with the 
death of any man, who has lived sixty-two years; 
but because there was a vivacity in our late cele- 
brated friend, which drove away the thoughts of 
death from any association with him. I am sure you 
will be tenderly affected with his departure; and I 
would wish to hear from you upon the subject. Do 
you remember how pleasing it was, when I received 
a letter from him at Inverary, upon our first return 
to civilized living after our Hebridean journey? T 
shall always remember him with affection as well 
as admiration. 

"Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life 
makes one embrace more closely a valuable friend. 
My dear and much respected Sir, may God preserve 
you long in this world while I am in it. 
"I am ever, 

"Your mndk obliged, 
"And affectionate humble servant, 
"Jambs Boswell." 
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I arrived in London on Monday, March 15, and 
next morning at a late hour, found Dr. Johnson sit- 
ting over his tea, attended hy Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to submit 
some poetical pieces to his revision. It is wonderful 
what a number and variety of writers, some of them 
even unknown to him, prevailed on his good-nature 
to look over their works, and suggest corrections and 
improvements. 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of the 
Dukes of Devonshire for a '* dogged veracity." He 
said too, *' London is nothing to some people; but 
to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, London is 
the place. And there is no place where economy can 
be so well practised as in London ; more can be had 
here for the money, even by ladies, than any- 
where else. Ton cannot play tricks with your for- 
tune in a small place; you must make an uniform 
appearance. Here a lady may have well-furnished 
apartments, and elegant dress, without any meat in 
her kitchen." 

I was amused by considering with how much ease 
and coolness he could write or talk to a friend, ex- 
horting him not to suppose that happiness was not 
to be found as well in other places as in London; 
when he himself was at all tinies sensible of its 
being, comparatively speaking, a heaven upon 
earth. The truth is, that by those who from sagacity, 
attention, and experience, have learned the full ad- 
vantage of London, its pre-eminence over every 
other place, not only for variety of enjoyment, but 
for comfort, will be felt with a philosophical exulta- 
tion. The freedom from remark and petty censure, 
with which life may be passed there, is a circum' 
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stance which a man who knows the teasing restraint 
of a narrow circle mnst relish highly. Mr. Burke, 
whose orderly and amiable domestic habits might 
make the eye of observation less irksome to him than 
to most men, said once very pleasantly, in my hear- 
ing, ''Though I have the honor to represent Bristol, 
I should not like to live there ; I should be obliged 
to be so much upon my goad behavior.^ ^ In London, 
a man may live in splendid society at one time, and 
in frugal retirement at another, without animad- 
version. There, and there alone, a man's own house 
is truly his castle, in which he can be in perfect safety 
from intrusion whenever he pleases. I never shall 
forget how well this was expressed to me one day 
by Mr. Meynell: **The chief advantage of London 
(said he) is that a man is always so near Ms hurrotc.^' 
On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at Mr. 
Beauclerk's, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Jones 
(afterwards Sir William,) Mr. Langton, Mr. Stee- 
vens; Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. I mentioned 
that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Garrick to me, as a 
man who had no friend. Johnson. **I believe he is 
right, Sir. Ot 4>lXoi^ ov 4>lXoi — ^He had friends, but no 
friend. Garrick was so diffused, he had no man 
to whom he wished to unbosom himself. He found 
people always ready to applaud him, and that 
always for the same thing ; so he saw life with great 
uniformity. '^ I took upon me, for once, to fight 
with Goliath's weapons, and play the sophist. — 
** Garrick did not need a friend, as he got from 
everybody all he wanted. What is a friend? One 
who supports you and comforts you, while others 
do not. Friendship, you know. Sir, is the cordial 
drop, *to make the nauseous draught of life go down' ; 
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but if the draught be not nauseous, if it be all sweet, 
there is no occasion for that drop.'' Johnson. 
' ' Many men would not be content to live so. I hope 
I should not. They would wish to have an intimate 
friend, with whom they might compare minds, and 
cherish private virtues." One of the company men- 
tioned Lord Chesterfield, as a man who had no 
friend. Johnson. ** There were more .materials to 
make friendship in Garrick, had he not been so dif- 
fused.'' BoswELL. *' Garrick was pure gold, but 
beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chesterfield was tinsel." 
Johnson. ** Garrick was a very good man, the 
cheerf ulest man of his age ; a decent liver in a pro- 
fession which is supposed to give indulgence to 
licentiousness; and a man who gave away, freely, 
money acquired by himself. He began the world 
with a great hunger for money ; a son of a half -pay 
officer, bred in a family whose study was to make 
four-pence do as much as others made four-pence 
halfpenny do. But, when he had got money, he was 
very liberal." I presumed to animadvert on his 
eulogy on Garrick, in his Lives of the Poets. **You 
say, Sir, his death eclipsed the gaiety of nations." 
Johnson. **I could not have said more nor less. It 
is the truth; eclipsed, not extinguished ; and his death 
cfwf eclipse; it was like a storm. " Boswell. **But 
why nations? Did his gaiety extend further than 
his own nation?" Johnson. ''Why, Sir, some ex- 
aggeration must be allowed. Besides, nations may 
be said — if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, and 
to have gaiety, — ^which they have not. You are an 
exception, though. Come, gentlemen, let us candidly 
admit that there is one Scotchman who is cheerful." 
Beaucleuk. **But he is u very unnatural Scotch- 
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man." I, however, continued to think the compli- 
ment to Garrick hyperbolically untrue, ffis acting 
had ceased some time before his death ; at any rate 
he had acted in Ireland but a short time, at an early 
period of his life, and never in Scotland. I objected 
also to what appears an anticlimax of praise, when 
contrasted with the preceding panegyric, — ''and di- 
minished the public stock of harmless pleasure!" — 
**Is not harmless pleasure very tamef Johnson. 
*'Nay, Sir, harmless pleasure is the highest praise. 
Pleasure is a word of dubious import ; pleasure is in 
general dangerous, and pernicious to virtue; to be 
able therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, 
pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as 
man can possess." This was, perhaps, as ingenious 
a defense as could be made ; still, however, I was not 
satisfied. 

The disaster of General Burgoyne's army was 
then the common topic of conversation. 

"To Dr. Johnson. 
*'My Dear Sir: I am in great pain with an in- 
flamed foot, and obliged to keep my bed, so am 
prevented from having the pleasure to dine at Mr. 
Kamsay 's to-day, which is very hard ; and my spirits 
are sadly sunk. Will you be so friendly as to come 
and sit an hour with me in the evening? I am ever 

** Your most faithful, 
**And affectionate humble servant, 

''James Boswbll.'* 

"South Audley-street, Monday, April 26.'* 

"To Mr. Boswell. 
"Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. Boswell, 
and will come to him." 

**Harley-8treet." 
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He came to me in the evening, and brotight Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I need scarcely say, that their 
conversation, w^hile they sat by my bedside, was the 
most pleasing opiate to pain that could have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain in- 
formation concerning Pope than he was last year, 
sent by me to my Lord Marchmont, a present of those 
volumes of his Ldves of the Poets, which were at this 
time published, with a request to have permission to 
wait on him; and his Lordship, who had called on 
him twice, obligingly appointed Saturday, the first 
of May, for receiving us. 

On that morning Johnson came to me from Streat- 
ham, and after drinking chocolate at General Paoli's, 
in South- Audley-street, we proceeded to Lord March- 
mont 's in Curzon-street. His Lordship met us at the 
door of his library, and with great politeness said 
to Johnson, *'I am not going to make an encomium 
upon myself, by telling you the high respect I have 
for you, Sir.'' Johnson was exceedingly courteous; 
and the interview, which lasted about two hours, dur- 
ing which the Earl communicated his anecdotes of 
Pope, was as agreeable as I could have wished. 
When we cam-e out, I said to Johnson, that consider- 
ing his Lordship's civility, I should have been vexed 
if he had again failed to come. **Sir, (said he,) I 
would rather have given twenty pounds than not 
have come.'* 

My readers will not be displeased at being told 
every slight circumstance of the manner in which 
Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse his solitai*y hours. 
He sometimes employed himself in chemistry, some- 
times^ in watering and pruning a vine. 
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My friend, Colonel James Stuart, second son of 
the Earl of Bute, who had distinguished himself as 
a good officer of the Bedfordshire militia, had taken 
a public-spirited resolution to serve his country in 
its difficulties, by raising a regular regiment, and 
taking the command of it himself. This, in the heir 
of the immense property of Wortley, was hig^y 
honorable. Having been in Scotland recruiting, he 
obligingly asked me to accompany him to Leeds, 
then the headquarters of his corps; from thence to 
London for a short time, and afterwards to other 
places to which the regiment might be ordered. 
Such an offer, at a time of the year, when I had full 
leisure, was very pleasing; especially as I was to 
accompany a man of sterling good sense, informa- 
tion, discernment, and conviviality, and was to have 
a second crop, in one year, of London and Johnson. 
Of this I informed my illustrious friend, in charac- 
teristical warm terms, in a letter dated the 30th of 
September, from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, I called at his house be- 
fore he was up. He sent for me to his bedside, and 
expressed his satisfaction at this incidental meeting, 
with as much vivacity as if he had been in the gaiety 
of youth. He called briskly, *' Prank, go and get 
coffee, and let us breakfast in splendor.^ ^ 

On Tuesday, October 12, I dined with him at ^Ir. 
Ramsay's, with Lord Newhaven, and some other 
company, none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful 
Miss Graham, a relation of his Lordship's, who asked 
Dr. Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was flat- 
tered by such pleasing attention, and politely told 
her, he never drank wine; but if she would drink 
a glass of water, he was much at her service. She 
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accepted. '*01io, Sir! (said Lord Newhaven) you 
are caught." Johnson. **Nay, I do not see how I 
am caught; but if I am caught, I don't want to get 
free again. If I am caught, I hope to be kept." 
Then when the two glasses of water were brought, 
smiling placidly to the young lady, he said, ''Madam, 
let us reciprocate.*^ 

He observed, **The House of Commons was origi- 
nally not a privilege of the people, but a check, for 
the Crown, on the House of Lords. I remember, 
Henry the Eighth wanted them to do something; 
they hesitated in the morning but did it in the after- 
noon. He told them, 'It is well you did; or half 
your heads should have been upon Temple-bar. ' But 
the House of Commons is now no longer under the 
power of the Crown, and therefore must be bribed." 
He added, "I have no delight in talking of public 
affairs." 

Johnson. "Whitefield did not draw attention by 
doing better than others, but by doing what was 
strange. I never treated Whitefield's ministry with 
contempt; I believe he did good. He had devoted 
himself to the lower classes of mankind, and among 
them he was of use. But when familiarity and noise 
claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, 
we must beat down such pretensions." 

BoswELL. "Should you not like to see Dublin, 
Sir?" Johnson. "No, Sir; Dublin is only a worse 
capital." BoswBLL. "Is not the Giant 's-causeway 
worth seeing?" Johnson. "Worth seeing? yes; 
but not worth going to see." 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and 
thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman 
from that country, — "Do not make an union with us, 
17 
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Sir. We should unite with you, only to rob you. We 
should have robbed the Scotch, if they had had any- 
thing of which we could have robbed them." 

I left London on Monday, October 18, and accom- 
panied Colonel Stuart to Chester, where his regi- 
ment was to lie for some time. 

In 1780, the world was kept in impatience for the 
completion of his Lives of the Poets, upon which he 
was employed so far as his indolence allowed him 
to labor. 

I wrote to him on January 1, and March 13, send- 
ing him my notes of Lord Marchmont's information 
concerning Pope; — complaining that I had not heard 
from him for almost four months, though he was 
two letters in my debt; — ^that I had suffered again 
from melancholy ; — hoping that he had been in so 
much better company, (the Poets,) that he had not 
time to think of his distant friends ; for if that were 
the case, I should have some recompense for my 
uneasiness; — ^that the state of my affairs did not 
admit of my coming to London this year; and beg- 
ging he would return me Goldsmith's two poems, 
with his lines marked. 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her husband, 
the correspondence between Johnson and her was 
carried on briskly. I shall present my readers with 
one of her original letters to him at this time, which 
will amuse them probably more than those well- 
written but studied epistles which she has inserted 
in her collection, because it exhibits the easy vivacity 
of their literary intercourse. It is also of value as 
a key to Johnson's answer, which she has printed 
by itself, and of which I shall subjoin extracts. 
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**Mus. Thrale to Dr. Johnson. 

**I had a very kind letter from you yesterday, 
dear Sir, with a most circumstantial date. You took 
trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. Evans writes 
me word, and I thank you sincerely for so doing; 
one might do mischief else not being on the spot. 

''Yesterday's evening was passed at Mrs. Mont- 
agu's; there was Mr. Melmoth; I do not like him 
thaugh, nor he me ; it was expected we should have 
pleased each other; he is, however, just Tory enough 
to hate the bishop of Peterborough for Whiggism, 
and Whig enough to abhor you for Toryism. 

''Mrs. Montagu Hattered him finely; so he had a 
good afternoon on't. This evening we spend at a 
concert. Poor Queeney's sore eyes have just re- 
leased her; she had a long confinement, and could 
neither read nor write, so my master treated her 
very good-naturedly with the visits of a young 
woman in this town, a tailor's daughter, who pro- 
fesses music, and teaches so as to give six lessons 
a day to ladies, at five and threepence a lesson. Miss 
Burney says, she is a great performer ; and I respect 
the wench for getting her living so prettily; she is 
very modest and pretty-mannered, and not seven- 
teen years old. 

"You live in a whirl indeed; if I did not write 
regularly, you would half forget me, and that would 
be very wrong, for I felt my regard for you in my 
face last night, when the criticisms were going on. 

*'This morning it was all connoisseurship ; we 
went to see some pictures painted by a gentleman- 
artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place; my master makes 
one everywhere, and has got a good dawling com- 
panion to ride with him now.* ****** He 
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looks well enough, but I have no notion of health for 
a man whose mouth cannot be sewed up. Burney 
and I and Queeney tease him every meal he eats, 
and Mrs. Montagu is quite serious with him; but 
what can one do? He will eat, I think, and if he 
does eat I know he will not live ; it makes me very 
unhappy, but I must bear it. Let me always have 
your friendship. I am, most sincerely, dear Sir, 

*'Your faithful servant, 

**H. L. T." 

"Bath, Friday, April 28." 

**To THE Reverend Dr. Parmer. 

**May 25, 1780. 
**SiR: I know your disposition to second any 
literary attempt, and therefore venture upon the 
liberty of entreating you to procure from College or 
University registers, all the dates or other informa- 
tions which they can supply relating to Ambrose 
Philips, Bromme, and Gray, who were all of Cam- 
bridge, and of whose lives I am to give such ac- 
counts as I can gather. Be pleased to forgive this 
trouble from. Sir, 

*'Your most humble servant, 

''Sam. Johnson.'' 

While Johnson was thus engaged in preparing a 
delightful literary entertainment for the world, the 
tranquillity of the metropolis of Great Britain was 
unexpectedly disturbed, by the most horrid series 
of outrage that ever disgraced a civilized country. 
A relaxation of some of the severe penal provisions 
against our fellow-subjects of the Catholic com- 
munion had been granted by the legislature, with 
an opposition so inconsiderable, that the genuine 
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mildijess of Christianity united with liberal policy, 
seemed to have become general in this island. But 
a dark and malignant spirit of persecution soon 
showed itself, in an unworthy petition for the repeal 
of the wise and humane statute. That petition was 
brought forward by a mob, with the evident pur^ 
pose of intimidation, and was justly rejected. But 
the attempt was accompanied and followed by such 
daring violence as is unexampled in history. Of 
this extraordinary tumult, Dr. Johnson has given 
the following concise, lively, and just account in 
his Letters to Mrs. Thrale: 

**0n Friday, the good Protestants met in Saint 
George's Fields, at the summons of Lord George 
Gordon, and marching to Westminster, insulted the 
Lords and Commons, who all bore it with great tame- 
ness. At night the outrages began by the deniiOli- 
tion of the mass-house by Lincoln's Inn. 

''On Tuesday night they pulled down Fielding's 
house, and burned his goods in the street. They had 
gutted on Monday Sir George Savile's house, but 
the building was saved. On Tuesday evening, leav- 
ing Fielding's ruins, they went to Newgate to de- 
mand their companions, who had been seized de- 
molishing the chapel. The keeper could not release 
them but by the Mayor's permission, which he went 
to ask; at his return he found all the prisoners re- 
leased, and Newgate in a blaze. They then went to 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's 
house, which they pulled down ; and as for his goods, 
they totally burned them. 

'*0n Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scott to look at 
Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet 
glowing. As I went by, the Protestants were plun- 
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clering the Sessions-house at the Old-Bailey. There 
were not, I believe, a hundred; but they did their 
work at leisure, in full security, without sentinels, 
without trepidation, as men lawfully employed in 
full day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial 
place. On Wednesday they broke open the Fleet, 
and the KingVBeneh, and. the Marshalsea, and 
Wood-street Compter, and Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
and released all the prisoners. 

**At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the 
King's-Bench, and I know not how many other 
places; and one might see the glare of conflagra- 
tion fill the sky from many parts. The sight was 
dreadful. Some people were threatened; Mr. Stra- 
han advised me to take care of myself. Such a 
time of terror you have been happy in not seeing. 

'*The King said in council, 'That the magistrates 
had not done their duty, but that he would do his 
own.' 

**The soldiers are stationed so as to be everywhere 
within call ; there is no longer any body of rioters, 
and the individuals are hunted to their holes, and 
led to prison; Lord George w^as last night sent to 
the Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was this day in my 
neighborhood, to seize the publisher of a seditious 
paper. 

''Several chapels have been destroyed, and sev- 
eral inoffensive Papists have been plundered, but 
the high sport was to burn the gaols. This was a 
good rabble trick. The debtors and the criminals 
were all set at liberty ; but of the criminals, as has 
always happened, many are already retaken. 

"The public has escaped a very heavy calamity. 
The rioters attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, 
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but in no great number ; and like other thieves, with 
no great resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party 
that drove them away. It is agreed, that if they had 
seized the Bank on Tuesday, at the height of the 
panic, when no resistance had been prepared, they 
might have carried irrecoverably away whatever 
they had found. Jack, who was always zealous for 
order and decency, declares, that if he be trusted 
with power, he will not leave a rioter alive. There 
is, however, now no longer any need of heroism or 
bloodshed; no blue ribband is any longer worn." 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from 
which London was delivered by the magnanimity 
of the Sovereign himself. Whatever some may main- 
tain, I am satisfied that there was no combination 
or plan, either domestic or foreign ; but that the mis- 
chief spread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, aug- 
mented by the quantities of fermented liquors, of 
which the deluded populace possessed themselves in 
the course of their depredations. 

I should think myself very much to blame, did 
I here neglect to do justice to my esteemed friend 
Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, who long dis- 
charged a very important trust with an uniform 
intrepid firmness, and at the same time a tender- 
ness and a liberal charity, which entitle him to be 
recorded with distinguished honor. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negli- 
gence of magistracy on the one hand, and the almost 
incredible exertions of the mob on the other, the 
first prison of this great country was laid open, and 
the prisoners set free ; but that Mr. Akerman, whose 
house was burned, would have prevented all this. 
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had proper aid been sent him in due time, there can 
be no doubt. 

On his birthday, Johnson has this note: **I am 
now beginning the seventy-second year of my life, 
with more strength of body, and greater vigor of 
mind, than I think is common at that age." But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, 
and forgetfulness, or neglect of resolutions. He 
thus pathetically expresses himself: '* Surely I shall 
not spend my whole life with my own total dis- 
approbation." 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his Lives of the 
PoetSy of which he gives this account: '*Some time 
in March I finished the Lives of the Poets^ which I 
wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, un- 
willing to work, and working with vigor and haste." 
In a memorandum previous to this, he says of them : 
''Written, I hope, in such a manner as may tend to 
the promotion of piety." 

This is the work, which of all Dr. Johnson's writ- 
ings will perhaps be read most generally, and with 
most pleasure. Philology and biography were his 
favorite pursuits, and those who lived most in in- 
timacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, when 
there was a proper opportunity, take delight in expa- 
tiating upon the various merits of the English poets : 
upon the niceties of their characters, and the events 
of their progress through the world which they con- 
tributed to illuminate. His mind was so full of that 
kind of information, and it was so well arranged in 
his memory, that in performing what he had under- 
taken in this way, he had little more to do than to put 
his thoughts upon paper; exhibiting first each poet's 
life, and then subjoining a critical examination of 
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his genius and works. But when he began to write, 
the subject swelled in such a manner, that instead 
of prefaces to each poet, of no more than a few 
pages, as he had originally intended, he produced 
an ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them 
in every respect. 

So easy is his style in tiiese Lives, that I do 
not recollect more than three uncommon or 
learned words; one, when giving an account of 
the approach of Waller's mortal disease, he says, 
''he found his legs grow tumid^^; by using the 
expression his legs swelled, he would have avoided 
this; and there would have been no impropriety 
in its being followed by the interesting ques- 
tion to his physician, **What that swelling meant T' 
Another, when he mentions that Pope had emitted 
proposals ; when published or issiied would have been 
more readily understood ; and a third, when he calls 
Orrery and Dr. Delaney, writers both undoubtedly 
veracious; when true, honest or faithful, might have 
been used. Yet, it must be owned, that none of these 
are hard or too big wordsi ; that custom would make 
them seem as easy as any others; and that a lan- 
guage is richer and capable of more beauty of ex- 
pression, by having a greater variety of synonyms. 

That a man, who venerated the Church and Mon- 
archy as Johnson did, should speak with a just ab- 
horrence of Milton as a politician, was surely to be 
expected; I would recommend his commentary on 
Milton's celebrated complaint of his situation, when 
by the lenity of Charles the Second, *'he, who had 
written in justification of the murder of his Sover- 
eign, was safe under an Act of Oblivion,^' **No 
sooner is he safe than he finds himself in danger, 
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fallen on evil days and evil tongues, tcith darkness and 
icith dangers compassed round. He was fallen, in- 
deed, on evil days; the time was come in which 
regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. 
But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, required 
impudence at least equal to his other powers; Mil- 
ton, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he 
never spared any asperity of reproach, or brutality 
of insolence." 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, **an 
acrimonious and surly Republican,'' — **a man who 
in his domestic relations was so severe and arbi- 
trary," and whose head was filled with the hardest 
and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have 
been such a poet; should not only have written 
with sublimity, but with beauty, and even gaiety; 
should have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensa- 
sations of which our nature is capable ; imaged the 
delicate raptures of connubial love; nay, seemed to 
be animated with all the spirit of revelry. It is a 
proof that in the human mind the departments of 
judgment and imagination, perception and temper, 
may sometimes be divided by strong partitions; and 
that the light and shade in the same character may 
be kept so distinct as never to be blended. 

The life of Pope was written by Johnson con 
amoiT, both from the early possession which that 
writer had taken of his mind, and from the pleasure 
which he must have felt, in forever silencing all 
attempts to lessen his poetical fame, by demonstra- 
ting his excellence, and pronouncing the following 
triumphant eulogium: ''After all this, it is surely 
superfluous to answer the question that has once 
been asked. Whether Pope was a poet? otherwise 
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than by asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, 
where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe poetry 
by a definition, will only show the narrowness of 
the definer ; though a definition which shall exclude 
Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round 
upon the present time, and back upon the past ; let 
us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed 
the wreath of poetry; let their productions be ex- 
amined, and their claims stated, and the preten- 
sions of Pope will be no more disputed.*' 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, "Sir, 
A thousand years may elapse before there shall ap- 
pear another man with a power of versification 
equal to that of Pope.** That power must undoubt- 
edly be allowed its due share in enhancing the value 
of his captivating composition. 

In the life of Addison we find an unpleasing ac- 
count of his having lent Steele a hundred pounds, 
and "reclaimed his loan by an execution.'* In the 
new edition of the Biographia Britannica, the authen- 
ticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. Malone 
has obliged me with the following note concern- 
ing it :— 

"Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, 
I applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn on what authority 
he asserted it. He told me, he had it from Savage, 
who lived in intimacy with Steele, and who men- 
tioned, that Steele told him the story with tears in 
his eyes. — ^Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise 
informed him of this remarkable transaction, from 
the relation of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was 
also an intimate of Steele's. — Some in defence of 
Addison, have said, that *the act was done with the 
good-natured view of rousing Steele, and correcting 
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that profusion which always made him neeessitous.' 
— *If that were the case, (said Johnson,) and that 
he only wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards 
have returned the money to his friend, which it is 
not pretended he did.' — *This, too, (he added,) might 
be retorted by an advocate for Steele, who might 
allege, that he did not repay the loan mtentiomJly, 
merely to see whether Addison would be mean and 
ungenerous enough to make use of legal process to 
recover it. But of such speculations there is no end ; 
we cannot dive into the hearts of men; but tiieir 
actions are open to observation.' 

**I then mentioned to him that some people 
thought that Mr. Addison's character was so pure, 
that the fact, though true, ought to have been sup- 
pressed. He saw no reason for this. *If nothing 
but the bright side of characters should be shown, 
we should sit down in despondency, and think it 
utterly impossible to imitate them in anything. The 
sacred writers^ (he observed) related the vicious as 
well as the virtuous actions of men ; which had this 
moral effect, that it kept mankind from despair^ into 
which otherwise they would naturally fall, were 
they not supported by the recollection that others 
had offended like themselves, and by penitence and 
amendment of life had been restored to the favor 
of Heaven.' 

''E. M." 

"March 16, 1782." 

While the world in general was filled with ad- 
miration of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, there were 
narrow circles in which prejudice and resentment 
were fostered, and from which attacks of different 
sorts issued against him. By some violent Whigs he 
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was arraigned of injustice to Milton; by some Cam- 
bridge men of depreciating Gray; and his express- 
ing with a dignified freedom what he really thought 
of George, Lord Lyttleton, gave oflEense to some of 
the friends of that nobleman, and particularly pro- 
duced a declaration of war against him from Mrs. 
Montagu, the ingenious essayist on Shakspeare, be- 
tween whom and his Lordship a commerce of recip- 
rocal compliments had long been carried on. In 
this war the smallest powers in alliance with him 
were of course led to engage, at least on the defen- 
sive, and thus I for one, was excluded from the en- 
joyment of **A Feast of Reason,'' such as Mr. Cum- 
berland has described, with a keen, yet just and 
delicate pen, in his Observer, These minute incon- 
veniences gave not the least disturbance to Johnson. 
He nobly said, when I talked to him of the feeble, 
though shrill outcry which had been raised, **Sir, I 
considered myself as entrusted with a certain por- 
tion of truth. I have given my opinion sincerely; 
let them show where they think me wrong." 

On Monday, March 19, [1781], I arrived in Lon- 
don, and on Tuesday, the 20th, met him in Fleet- 
street, walking, or rather indeed moving along; for 
his peculiar march is thus described in a very just 
and picturesque manner, in a short life of him pub- 
lished very soon after his death : — ^'^ When he walked 
the streets, what with the constant roll of his head, 
and the concomitant motion of his body, he appeared 
to make his way by that motion, independent of his 
feet." That he was often much stared at while he 
advanced in this manner, may easily be believed; 
but it was not safe to make sport of one so robust 
aa he was^ Mr. Langton saw him one day, in a fit 
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of absence, by a sudden start, drive the load oflf a 
porter's back, and walk forward briskly, without 
being conscious of what he had done. The porter 
was very angry, but stood still, and eyed the huge 
figure with much earnestness, till he was satisfied 
that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take up 
his burden again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long 
separation, was a pleasing surprise to us both. He 
stepped aside with me into Falcon-court, and made 
kind inquiries about my family, and as we were in a 
hurry going different ways, I promised to call on 
him next day; he said he was engaged to go out in 
the morning. ** Early, Sir?" said I. Johnson. 
**Why, Sir, a London morning does not go with 
the sun.'' 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a 
great portion of his original manuscript of his Lives 
of the Poets, which he had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that 
he was now very ill, and had removed, I suppose, 
by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house in Gros- 
venor-square. I was sorry to see him sadly changed 
in his appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see 
Dr. Johnson drink wine again, for he had lately re- 
turned to it. When I mentioned this to Johnson, 
he said, **I drink it now sometimes, but not socially." 
The first evening that I was with him at Thrale 's, 
I observed he poured a large quantity of it into a 
glass, and swallowed it greedily. Everything about 
his character and manners was forcible and violent ; 
there never was any moderation; many a day did 
he fast, many a year did he refrain from wine ; but 
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when he did eat, it was voraciously; when he did 
drink wine, it was copiously. He could practise ab- 
stinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether Shaks- 
peare or Milton had drawn the most admirable pic- 
ture of a man. I wasi for Shakspeare ; ]\Irs. Thrale 
for Milton; and after a fair hearing, Johnson de- 
cided for my opinion. 

He said, **Mrs. Montagu has dropped me. Now, 
Sir, there are people whom one should like very well 
to drop, but would not wish to be dropped by.'' He 
certainly was vain of the society of ladies, and could 
make himself very agreeable to them, when he chose 
it; Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me that he 
could. Dean Marlay wittily observed, **A lady may 
be vain, when she can turn a wolf-dog into a lap- 
dog.'' 

On Friday, March 30, [1781,] I dined with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with the Earl of Charlemont, 
Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr^ Eliot of Port-Eliot, Mr. 
Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton; a most agree- 
able day. 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in 
the newspapers, that Dr. Johnson was learning to 
dance of Vestris. Lord Charlemont, wishing to ex- 
cite him to talk, proposed in a whisper, that he 
should be asked, whether it was true. ** Shall I ask 
him?" said his Lordship. We were, by a great ma- 
jority, clear for the experiment. Upon which his 
Lordship very gravely, and with a courteous air 
said, **Pray, Sir, is it true that you are taking les- 
sons of Vestris f" This was risking a good deal, and 
required the boldness of a General of Irish Volun- 
teers to make the attempt. Johnson was at first 
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Startled, and in some heat answered, *'How can your 
Lordship ask so simple a question!" But immedi- 
ately recovering himself, whether from unwilling- 
ness to be deceived, or to appear deceived, or 
whether from real good humor, he kept up the joke : 
**Nay, but if anybody were to answer the paragraph, 
and contradict it, I'd have a reply, and would say, 
that he who contradicted it was no friend either to 
Vestris or me. For why should not Dr. Johnson add 
to his other powers a little corporeal agility t Soc- 
rates learned to dance at an advanced age, and Cato 
learned Greek at an advanced age. Then it might 
proceed to say, that this Johnson, not content with 
dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope; 
and they might introduce the elephant dancing on 
the rope. A nobleman wrote a play, called Love in a 
Hollotc Tree, He found out that it was a bad one, 
and therefore wished to buy up all the copies, and 
bum them. The Duchess of Marlborough had kept 
one; and when he was against her at an election, 
she had a new edition of it printed, and prefixed to 
it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a rope; 
to show, that his Lordship's writing comedy was 
as awkward as an elephant dancing on a rope." 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and 
Mr. Perkins, who had the superintendence of Mr. 
Thrale's brewery, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance of a 
gentleman of ancient family, well advanced in life. 
He wore his own white hair in a bag of goodly size, 
a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, 
and very rich laced ruffles; which Mrs. Thrale said 
were old fashioned, but which, for that reason, I 
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thought the more respectable, more like a Tory; yet 
Sir Philip was then in opposition in Parliament. 
**Ah, Sir, (said Johnson,) ancient ruffles and modem 
principles do not agree.'' Sir Philip defended the 
opposition to the American war ably and with tem- 
per, and I joined him. He said, the majority of the 
nation was against the ministry. Johnson. **)', Sir, 
am against the minis.try; but it is for having too 
little of that, of which opposition thinks they 
have too much. Were I minister, if any man wagged 
his finger against me, he should be turned out; for 
that which it is in the power of government to give 
at pleasure to one or to another, should be given to 
the supporters of government. If you will not op- 
pose at the expense of losing your place, your oppo- 
sition will not be honest, you will feel no serious 
grievance ; and the present opposition is only a con- 
test to get what others have. Sir Robert Walpole 
acted as I would do. As to the American war, the 
sense of the nation is with the ministry. The majority 
of those who can understand is with it ; the majority 
of those who can only hear, is against it ; and as those 
who can only hear are more numerous than those 
who can understand, and opposition is always 
loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for oppo- 
sition." 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us; but the 
truth in my opinion was, that those who could under- 
stand the best were against the American war, as 
almost every man now is, when the question has 
been coolly considered. 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargic to-day. I saw 
him again on Monday evening, at which time he was 

18 
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not thought to be in immediate danger; but early 
in the morning of Wednesday, he expired. Johnson 
was in the house, and thus mentions the event: *'I 
felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, and looked 
for the last time upon the face that for fifteen years 
had never been turned upon me but with respedt and 
benignity." Upon that day there was a Call of the 
Literary Club; but Johnson apologized for his ab- 
sence by the following note : 

**Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and the other gentlemen will excuse his incompli- 
ance with the Call, when they are told that Mr. 
Thrale died this morning." 

"Wednesday." 

Mr. Thrale 's death was a very essential loss to 
Johnson, who, although he did not foresee all that 
afterwards happened, was sufficiently convinced that 
the comforts which Mr. Thrale 's family afforded him, 
would now in a great measure cease. He, however, 
continued to show a kind attention to his widow 
and children as long as it was acceptable; and he 
took upon him, with a very earnest concern, the office 
of one of his executors, the importance of which 
seemed greater than usual to him, from his circum- 
stances having been always such, that he had 
scarcely any share in the real business of life. His 
friends of the Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale 
might have made a liberal provision for him for his 
life, which, as Mr. Thrale left no son, and a very 
large fortune, it would have been highly to his honor 
to have done; and, considering Dr. Johnson's age, 
could not have been of long duration; but he be- 
queathe(} him only two hundred pounds, which was 
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the legacy given to each of his executors. I could 
not but be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson 
talk in a pompous manner of his new ofSce, and par- 
ticularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it 
was at last resolved should be sold. Lord Lucan 
tells a very good stoiy, which, if not precisely exact, 
is certainly characteristical ; that when the sale of 
Thrale's brewery was going forward, Johnson ap- 
peared bustling about, with an ink-horn and pen 
in his button-hole, like an excise-man ; and on being 
asked what he really considered to be the value of 
the property which was to be disposed of, answered, 
'* We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice." 

On Thursday, April 12, I dined with him at a 
Bishop's, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Berenger, and some more company. He had dined 
the day before at another Bishop's. I have unfor- 
tunately recorded none of his conversation at the 
Bishop's where we dined together; but I have pre- 
served his ingenuious defence of his dining twice 
abroad in Passion-week; a laxity, in which I am 
convinced he would not have indulged himself at 
the time when he wrote his solemn paper in The 
Rambler, upon that awful season. It appeared to , 
me, that by being much more in company, and enjoy- 
ing more luxurious living, he had contracted a keener 
relish for pleasure, and was consequently less rigor- 
ous in his religious rites. This he would not acknowl- 
edge ; but he reasoned with admirable sophistry, as 
follows: *'Why, Sir, a Bishop's calling company 
together in this week, is, to use the vulgar phrase, 
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not the thing. But you must consider laxity is a 
bad thing; but preciseness is also a bad thing; and 
your general character may be more hurt by pre- 
ciseness than by dining with a Bishop in Passion- 
week. There might be a handle for reflection. It 
might be said, *He refuses to dine with a Bishop in 
Passion-week, but was three Sundays absent from 
church,! '' Boswell. **Very true. Sir. But suppose 
a man to be uniformly of good conduct, would it 
not be better that he should refuse to dine with a 
Bishop in this week, and so not encourage a bad 
practice by his example?'' Johnson. **Why, Sir, 
you are to consider whether you might not do more 
harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop's char- 
acter by your disapprobation in refusing him, than 
by going to him." 

Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very 
pleasing. We talked of an evening society for con- 
versation at a house in town, of which we were all 
members, but of which Johnson said, **It will never 
do, Sir. There is nothing served about there, neither 
tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor anything what- 
ever ; and depend upon it. Sir, a man does not love 
to go to a place from whence he comes out exactly 
as he went in." I endeavored for argument's sake, 
to maintain that men of learning and talents might 
have very good intellectual society, without the aid 
of any little gratifications of the senses. Berenger 
joined with Johnson, and said, that without these 
any meeting would be dull and insipid. He would - 
therefore have all the slight refreshments; nay, it 
would not be amiss to have some cold meat, and a 
bottle of wine upon a sideboard. **Sir, (said John- 
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son to me, with an air of triumph,) Mr. Berenger 
knows the world. Everybody loves to have good 
things furnished to them without any trouble. 1 
told Mrs. Thrale once, that as she did not choose 
to have card-tables, she should have a profusion 
of the best sweetmeats, and she would be sure to 
have company enough come to her.*' I agreed with 
my illustrious friend upon this subject; for it has 
pleased God to make man a composite animal, and 
where there is nothing to refresh the body, the mind 
will languish. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of the 
happiest days that I remember to have enjoyed in 
the whole course of my life. Mrs. Garrick, whose 
grief for the loss of her husband was, I believe, as 
sincere as wounded affection and admiration could 
produce, had this day, for the first time since his 
death, a select party of his friends to dine with her. 
The company was, Miss Hannah More, who lived 
with her, and whom she called her Chaplain; Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Bumey, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We 
found ourselves very elegantly entertained at her 
house in the Adelphi, where I have passed many a 
pleasing hour with him ''who gladdened life." She 
looked well, talked of her husband with compla- 
cency, and while she cast her eyes on his portrait, 
which hung over the chimney-piece, said, that '* death 
was now the most agreeable object to her." The 
very semblance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. 
Beauclerk, with happy propriety, inscribed under 
that fine portrait of him, which by Lady Diana's 
kindness is now the property of my friend Mr, Lang- 
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ton, the following passage from his beloved Shaks- 
peare : 

«« X merrier man. 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 
Which his fair tongue (Conceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt und gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse." 

We were all in fine spirits; and I whispered to 
Mrs. Boseawen, **I believe this is as much as can 
be made of life/' In addition to a splendid enter- 
tainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which 
had a peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and 
Dr. Burney, and I, drank cordially of it to Dr. John- 
son's health; and though he would not join us, 
he as cordially answered, '* Gentlemen, I wish you 
all as well as you do me.'' 

On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of again 
dining with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly's. 
No negotiation was now required to bring them to- 
gether; Wilkes was this day seated between Dr. 
'Beattie and Dr. Johnson (between TrtitJi and Reason, 
as General Paoli said, when I told him of it). 
Wilkes. ''Pray, Boswell, how much may be got in 
a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar?" Bos- 
well. '*I believe, two thousand pounds." Wilkes. 
**How can it be possible to spend that money in 
Scotland?" Johnson. '*Why, Sir, the money may 
be spent in England; but there is a harder ques- 
tion. If one man in Scotland gets possession of 
two thousand pounds, what remains for all the rest 
of the nation?" Wilkes. **You know, in the last 
war, the immense booty which Thurot carried oflf 
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by the complete plunder of seven Scotch isles; he 
re-embarked with three and six-pence,^ ^ 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. 
Wilkes censured it as pedantry. Johnson. **No, 
Sir, it is a good thing; there is a community of 
mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of lit- 
erary men all over the world." 

We talked of letter- writing. Johnson. "It is 
now become so much the fashion to publish letters, 
that, in order to avoid it, I put as little into mine 
as I can." Boswell. ''Do what you will, Sir, you 
cannot avoid it. Should you even write as ill as 
you can, your letters would be published as curi- 
osities : 

' Behold a miracle ! instead of wit, 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.' '* 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as 
accompanied with all the charms of poetical expres- 
sion. Johnson. **No, Sir; oratory is the power of 
beating down your adversary's arguments, and put- 
ting better in their place." Wilkes. **But this 
does not move the passions." Johnson. **He must 
be a weak man, who is to be so moved." Wilkes. 
(naming a celebrated orator). ** Amidst all the 
brilliancy of 's imagination, and the exuber- 
ance of his wit, there is a strange want of taste. It 
was observed of Apelles's Venus, that her flesh 
seemed as if she had been nourished by roses; his 
oratory would sometimes make one suspect that he 
eats potatoes and drinks whisky." 

About this time it was much the fashion for sev- 
eral ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair 
sex might participate in conversation with literary 
and ingenious men, animated bjr a desire to please. 
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These societies were denominated Blue-stocking 
Clubs, the origin of which title being little known, 
it may be worth while to relate it. One of the most 
eminent members of those societies, when they first 
commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was 
remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed, 
that he wore blue stockings. Such was the excel- 
lence of his conversation, that his absence was felt 
as so great a loss, that it used to be said, *'We can 
do nothing without the blue-stockings' %' and thus 
by degrees the title was established. Miss Hannah 
More has admirably described a Blue-stocking Club, 
in her Baa Bleu, a poem in which many of the per- 
sons who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. 

His disorderly habits, when ** making provision for 
the day that was passing over him," appear from 
the following anecdote, communicated to me by Mr. 
John Nichols: — *^In the year 1763, a young book- 
seller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited 
on him with a subscription to his Shakspeare, and 
observing that the Doctor made no entry in any 
book of the subscriber's name, ventured diffidently 
to ask, whether he would please to have the gentle- 
man's address, that it might be properly inserted in 
the printed list of subscribers. — *I shall print no List 
of Subscribers,^ said Johnson, with great abruptness; 
but almost immediately recollecting himself, added, 
very complacently, *Sir, I have two very cogent rea- 
sons for not printing any list of subscribers ;— one, 
that I have lost all the names, — ^the other, that I have 
spent all the money.' " 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish be- 
tween Johnson when he ** talked for victory," and 
Johnson when he had no desire but to inform and 
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illustrate. — *'One of Johnson's principal talents 
(says an eminent friend of his) was shown in main- 
taining the wrong side of an argument, and in a 
splendid perversion of the truth. — ^If you could con- 
trive to have his fair opinion on a subject, and with- 
out any bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish 
to be victorious in argument, it was wisdom itself, 
not only convincing, but overpowering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to 
consider conversation as a trial of intellectual vigor 
and skiH; and to this I think, we may venture to 
ascribe that unexampled richness and brilliancy 
which appeared in his own. As a proof at once of 
his eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high 
notion of this eminent friend, he once addressed him 
thus: ** , we now have been several hours to- 
gether; and you have said but one thing for which 
I envied you.'' 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having 
so small a share of wealth, and none of those dis- 
tinctions in the state which are the objects of ambi- 
tion. He had only a pension of three hundred a year. 
Why was he not in such circumstances as to keep his 
coach? Why had he not some considerable office? 
Johnson. '*Sir, I have never complained of the. 
world; nor do I think that I have reason to com- 
plain. It is rather to be wondered at that I have 
so much. My pension is more out of the usual course 
of things than any instance that I have known. 
Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Govern- 
ment at the time, who got a pension without asking 
for it. I never courted the great ; they sent for me ; 
but I think they now give me up. They are satisfied ; 
they have seen enough of me." Upon my observing 
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that I could not believe this ; for they must certainly 
be highly pleased by his conversation ; conscious of 
his own superiority, he answered, **No, Sir; great 
Lords and great Ladies don't love to have their 
mouths stopped.'' This was very expressive of the 
eflfect which the force of his understanding and bril- 
liancy of his fancy could not but produce ; and, to be 
sure, they must have found themselves strangely 
diminished in his company. When I warmly de- 
clared how happy I was at all times to hear him ; — 
'*Yes, Sir, (said he) ; but if you were Lord Chan- 
cellor, it would not be so; you would then con- 
sider your own dignity." 

Dr. Johnson agreed to be of the party this year, 
with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to go and see 
Lord Bute's seat at Luton Hoe. He talked little in 
the carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. 
Watson's Chemical Essays, and his own Prince of 
Abyssinia, having told us, that he had not looked at 
it since it was first published. I happened to take it 
out of my pocket this day, and he seized upon it with 
avidity. 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much to 
see, in company with Johnson, the residence of the 
author of ^ight Thoughts, which was then possessed 
by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address was re- 
quisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. Young, 
and had I proposed to Dr. Johnson that we should 
send to him, he would have checked my wish, and 
perhaps been offended. I therefore concerted with 
Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson 
and him, and try what reception I could procure 
from Mr. Young; if unfavorable, nothing was to be 
said ; but if agreeable, I should return and notify it 
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to them. I hastened to Mr. Young's, found he was 
at home, sent in word that a gentleman desired to 
wait upon him, and was shown into a parlor, where 
he and a young lady, his daughter, were sitting. 
He appeared to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; 
and when I begged pardon for presuming to trouble 
him, but that I wished much to see his place, if he 
would give me leave, he behaved very courteously, 
and answered, '*By all means, Sir; we are just going 
to drink tea; will you sit down?" I thanked him, 
but said, that Dr. Johnson had come with me from 
London, and I must return to the inn to drink tea 
with him ; that my name was Boswell, I had traveled 
with him in the Hebrides. **Sir, (said he,) I should 
think it a great honor to see Dr. Johnson here. Will 
you allow me to send for him?" Availing myself of 
this opening, I said that '*I would go myself and 
bring him, when he had drunk tea ; he knew noth- 
ing of my calling here." Having been thus success- 
ful, I hastened back to the inn, and informed Dr. 
Johnson that '*Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, the 
author of Night Thoughts, whom I had just left, de- 
sired to- have the honor of seeing him at the house 
where his father lived." Dr. Johnson luckily made 
no inquiry how this invitation had arisen, but agreed 
to go, and when we entered Mr. Young's parlor, he 
addressed him with a very polite bow, ''Sir, I had a 
curiosity to come and see this place. I had the 
honor to know that great man, your father." We 
went into the garden, where we found a gravel walk, 
on each side of which was a row of trees, planted by 
Dr. Young, which formed a handsome Gothic arch ; 
Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. I beheld it with 
reverence. 
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On Monday, June 4, we all went to Luton Hoe, to 
see Lord Bute's magnificent seat, for which I had 
obtained a ticket. As we entered the park, I talked 
in a high style of my old friendship with Lord 
Mountstuart, and said, *'I shall probably be much at 
this place.'' The Sage, aware of human vicissitudes, 
gently checked me : ' ' Don 't you be too sure of that. * ' 
He made two or three peculiar observations; as 
when shown the botanical garden, **Is not every gar- 
den a botanical garden?" When told that there was 
a shrubbery to the extent of several miles: **That 
is making a very foolish use of the ground ; a little 
of it is very well." When it was proposed that we 
should walk on the pleasure-ground: *' Don't let us 
fatigue ourselves. Why should we walk there? 
Here's a fine tree, let's get to the top of it.'* But 
upon the whole, he was very much pleased. He said, 
**This is one of the places I do not regret having 
come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed; in 
the house magnificence is not sacrificed to conven- 
ience, nor convenience to magnificence. The library 
is very splendid ; the dignity of the rooms is very 
great; and the quantity of pictures is beyond ex- 
pectation, beyond hope." 

It happened without any previous concert, that we 
visited the s^at of Lord Bute upon the King's birth- 
day ; we dined and drank his Majesty's health at an 
inn, in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promise 
to favor me with a copy of his celebrated letter to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at last pleased 
to comply with this earnest request, by dictating it 
to me from his memory; for he believed that he 
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himself had no copy. There was an animated glow 
in his countenance while he thus recalled his high- 
minded indignation. 

On Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to return to Lon- 
don. He was very pleasant at breakfast; 1 men- 
tioned a friend of mine having resolved never to 
marry a pretty woman. Johnson. **Sir, it is a very 
foolish resolution to resolve not to marry a pretty 
woman. Beauty is of itself very estimable. No, Sir, 
I would prefer a pretty woman, unless there are ob- 
jections to her. A pretty woman may be foolish; 
a pretty woman may be wicked; a pretty woman 
may not like me. But there is no such danger in 
marrying a pretty woman as is apprehended; she 
will not be persecuted if she does not invite perse- 
cution. A pretty woman, if she has a mind to be 
wicked, can find a readier way than another; and 
that is all." 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and 
extensive, both from inclination and principle. He 
not only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, 
but what is more difficult as well as rare, would beg 
from others, when he had proper objects in view. 
This he did judiciously as well as humanely. Mr. 
Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when he has asked him 
for some money for persons in distress, and Mr. 
Metcalfe has offered what Johnson thought too 
much, he insisted on taking less, saying, *'No, no, 
Sir; we must not pamper them." 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the 
following minute: 

''August 9, 3 P. M. aetat. 72, in the summer-house 
at Streatham. 
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*' After innumerable resolutions formed and neg- 
lected, I have retired hither, to plan a life of greater 
diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful, and be 
daily better prepared to appear before my Creator 
and my Judge, from whose infinite mercy I humbly 
call for assistance and support. 

**My purpose is, 

'*To pass eight hours every day in some serious 
employment. 

** Having prayed, I purpo&e to employ the next 
six weeks upon the Italian language, for my settled 
study." 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lich- 
field, and Ashbourne, for which very good reasons 
might be given in the conjectural yet positive man- 
ner of writers, who are proud to account for every 
event which they relate. He himself, however, says, 
**The motives of my journey I hardly know; I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to miss it 
again." But some good considerations arise, 
amongst which is the kindly recollection of Mr. Hec- 
tor, surgeon of Birmingham. ** Hector is likewise an 
old friend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always 
loved one another ; perhaps we may be made better 
by some serious conversation, of which, however, I 
have no distinct hope." 

At a time when he was less able than he had once 
been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly deprived 
of Mr. Levett, which event he thus communicated to 
Dr. Lawrence: 

''Sir: Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last 
night eminently cheerful, died this morning. The 
man who lay in the same room, hearing an uncom- 
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mon noise, got up and tried to make him speak, but 
without effect. He then called Mr. Holder, the apoth- 
ecary, who, though when he came he thought him 
dead, opened a vein, but could draw no blood. So 
has ended the long life of a very useful and very 
blameless man. — ^I am. Sir, 

''Your most humble servant, 
*'Sam. Johnson.'' 

**Jan. 17, 1782.'* 

In one of his memorandum-books in my possession, 
is the following entry: ** January 20, Sunday. Rob- 
ert Levett was buried in the church-yard of Bride- 
well, between one and two in the afternoon. * He died 
on Thursday 17, about seven in the morning, by an 
ins.tantaneous death. He was an old and faithful 
friend; I have known him from about 46. Commen- 
davL May God have mercy on him. May he have 
mercy on me." 

''To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfibld. 

"Dear Madam: I went away from Lichfield ill, 
and have had a troublesome time with my breath ; 
for some weeks I have been disordered by a cold, 
of which I could not get the violence abated, till 
I had been let blood three times. I have not, how- 
ever, been so bad but that I could have written, 
and am sorry that I neglected it. 

"My dwelling is but melancholy; both Williams, 
and Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly ; Prank 
is not well ; and poor Levett died in his bed the other 
day, by a sudden stroke ; I suppose not one minute 
passed between health and death; so uncertain are 
human things. 
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''Such is the appearance of the world about me; I 
hope your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever 
befalls us, though it is wise to be serious, it is use- 
less and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. 
Let us, therefore, keep ourselves as easy as we can ; 
though the loss of friends will be felt, and poor 
Levett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

** Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writ- 
ing ; I hope to mend that and my other faults. Let 
me have your prayers. 

*'Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 
Abey, and Mr. Pearsons, and the whole company of 
my friends. I am, my dear, 

**Your most humble servant, 

"London. March 2. 1782/' **SaM. JoHNSON.- 

*'To Captain Langton, in Rochester. 
**Dear Sir : Of my life, from the time we parted, 
the history is mournful. The spring of last year 
deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye for 
fifteen years had scarcely been turned upon me but 
with respect or tenderness; for such another 
friend, the general course of human things will 
not suffer man to hope. I passed the summer at 
Streatham, but there was no Thrale; and having 
idled away the summer with a weakly body and 
neglected mind, I made a journey to Staffordshire 
on the edge of winter. The season was dreary, I 
was sickly, and found the friends sickly whom I 
went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned 
to a habitation possessed for the present by two 
sick women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, 
to whom as he used to tell me, I owe your acquaint- 
ance, died a few weeks ago, suddenly in his bed: 
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there passed not, I believe, a minute between health 
and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's T was 
musing in my chamber, I thought with uncommon 
earnestness, that however I might alter my mode 
of life, or whithersoever I might remove, I would 
endeavor to retain Levett about me; in the morn- 
ing jny servant brought me word that Levett was 
called to another state, a state for which, I think, 
he was not unprepared, for he was very useful to 
the poor. How much soever I valued him, I now 
wish that I had valued him more. 

*'I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of 
a disorder, from w^iich, at the expense of about 
fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

'*You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful 
scene; you see George fond of his book, and the 
pretty misses airy and lively, with my own little 
Jenny equal to the best; and in whatever can con- 
tribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have Lady 
Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy 
of good be increased, and whatever you suffer of 
evil be diminished. I am, dear Sir, 

**Your humble servant. 

''Sam. Johnson." 

"Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
"March 20, 1782." 

''To Mr. Perkins. 

"Dear Sir: I am much pleased that you are 
going a very long journey, which may by proper 
conduct restore your health and prolong your life. 

"Observe these rules: 

"1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as 
you mount the chaise. 
19 
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''2. Do not think about frugality; your health 
is worth more than it can cost. 

**3. Do not continue any day's journey to 
fatigue. 

''4. Take now and then a day's rest. 

*'5. Get a smart sea sickness, if you can. 

**6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind 
easy. 

**This last direction is the principal; with an 
unquiet mind, neither exercise, nor diet,^ nor 
physic, can be of much use. 

**I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and 
a happy recovery. I am, dear Sir, 

'^Your most affectionate, humble servant, 

'*Sam. Johnson. '* 

"July 28, 1782." 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very mate- 
rial alteration with respect to Johnson's reception 
in that family. The manly authority of the hus- 
band no longer curbed the lively exuberance of 
the lady; and as her vanity had been fully grati- 
fied, by having the Colossus of Literature attached 
to her for many years, she gradually became less 
assiduous to please him. Whether her attachment 
to him was already divided by another object, I 
am unable to ascertain; but it is plain that John- 
son's penetration was alive to her neglect or forced 
attention; for on the 6th of October this year, we 
find him making a ''parting use of the library" at 
Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he 
composed on leaving Mr. Thrale 's family. 

''Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by 
thy grace, that I may, with humble and sincere 
thankfulness, remember the comforts and con- 
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veniencies which I have enjoyed at this place ; and 
that I may resign them with holy submission, 
equally trusting in thy protection when Thou giv- 
est, and when Thou takest away. Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

**To thy fatherly protection, Lord, I commend* 
this family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
they may so pass through this world, as finally to 
enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.'' 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emo- 
tions not very favorable to the lady whose conduct 
occasioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I find; ** Sun- 
day, went to church at Streatham. Templo valedixi 
cum osctUo.^' 

"To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

''Dear Sir: I heard yesterday of your late 
disorder, and should think ill of myself if I had 
heard of it without alarm. I heard likewise of 
your recovery, which I sincerely wish to be com- 
plete and permanent. Your country has been in 
danger of losing one of its brightest ornaments, 
and I of losing one of my oldest and kindest 
friends ; but I hope you will still live long, for the 
honor of the nation; and that more enjoyment of 
your elegance, your intelligence, and your benevo- 
lence, is still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affec- 
tionate, &c. 

''Sam. Johnson." 

"Brighthelmstone, Nov. 14, 1782." 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London 
the night before, I was glad to find him at Mrs. 
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Thrale's house, in Argyll-street, appearances of 
friendship between them being still kept up. I was 
shown into his room, and after the first salutation 
he said, **I am glad you are come; I am very ill." 
lie looked pale, and was distressed with a diflSculty 
•of breathing; but after the common inquiries he 
assumed his usual strong animated style of conver- 
sation. Seeing me now for the first time as a Laird, 
or proprietor of land, he began tlius: **Sir, the 
superiority of a country-gentleman over the people 
upon his estate is very agreeable; and he who says 
he does not feel it to be agreeable, lies ; for it must 
be agreeable to have a casual superiority over those 
who are by nature equal with us." Boswell. 
'*Yet, Sir, we see great proprietors of land who 
prefer living in London." Johnson. **Why, Sir, 
the pleasure of living in London, the intellectual 
superiority that is enjoyed there, may counterbal- 
ance the other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer the 
state of the countrj'-gentleman upon the whole, and 
yet there may never be a moment when he is will- 
ing to make the change, to quit •London for it." 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. 
Charles Pox never talked with any freedom in the 
presence of Dr. Johnson; though it is well known, 
and I myself can witness, that his conversation is 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. John- 
son's own experience, however, of that gentleman's 
reserve was a sufficient reason for his going on 
thus: "Pox never talks in private company; not 
from any determination not to talk, but because he 
has not the first motion. A man who is used to the 
applause of the House of Commons, has no wish for 
that of a private company. A man accustomed to 
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throw for a thousand pounds, if set down to throw 
for sixpence, would not be at the pains to count 
his dice. Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but 
because his mind is full." 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before. He however protested 
against it, as a remedy that should be given with 
the utmost reluctance, and only in extreme neces- 
sity. I mentioned how commonly it was used in 
Turkey, and that therefore it could not be so 
pernicious as he appnshended. He grew warm, and 
said, ** Turks take opium, and Christians take 
opium; but Russell, in his account of Aleppo, tells 
us, that it is as disgraceful in Turkey to take too 
much opium, as it is with us to get drunk. Sir, it 
is amazing how things are exaggerated." 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea; and she and I talked 
before him upon a topic which he had once borne 
patiently from me when we were by ourselves — 
his not complaining of the world, because he was 
not called to some great office, nor had attained to 
great wealth. He flew into a violent passion, I con- 
fess with some justice, and commanded us to have 
done. ** Nobody, (said he) has a right to talk in 
this manner, to bring before a man his own charac- 
ter, and the events of his life, when he does not 
choose it should be done. I never have sought the 
world; the world was not to seek me. It is rather 
wonderful that so much has been done for me. All 
the complaints which are made of the world are 
unjust. I never knew a man of merit neglected; it 
was generally by his own fault that he failed of 
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success. A man may hide his head in a hole: he 
may go into the coimtry, and publish a book now 
and then, which nobody reads, and then complain 
he is neglected. There is no reason why any person 
should exert himself for a man who has written a 
good book ; he has not written it for any individual. 
I may as well make a present to the postman who 
brings me a letter. When patronage was limited, 
an author expected to find a Maecenas, and com- 
plained if he did not find one. Why should he 
complain? This Maecenas has others as good as he, 
or others who have got the start of him." Bos- 
well. *'But surely. Sir, you will allow that there 
are men of merit at the bar, who never get prac- 
tice." Johnson. **Sir, you are sure that practice 
is got from an opinion that the person employed 
deserves it best; so that if a man of merit at the 
bar does not get practice, it is from error, not from 
injustice. He is not neglected. A horse that is 
brought to market may not be bought, though he 
is a very good horse; but that is from ignorance, 
not from intention." 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a 
lady whom I mentioned. Johnson. ** Keeping ac- 
counts, Sir, is of no use when a man is spending his 
own money, and has nobody to whom he is to ac- 
count. You won't eat less beef to-day, because you 
have written down what it cost yesterday." I men- 
tioned another lady who thought as he did, so that 
her husband could not get her to keep an account 
of the expense of the family, as she thought it 
enough that she never exceeded the sum allowed 
her. Johnson. '*Sir, it is fit she should keep an 
account, because her husband wishes it; but I do 
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Jiot see its use." I maintained that keeping an ac- 
count has this advantage, that it satisfies a man 
that his money has not been lost or stolen, which 
he might sometimes be apt to imagine, were there 
no written state of his expense; and besides, a 
calculation of economy so as not to exceed one's 
income, cannot be made without a view of the dif- 
ferent articles in figures, that one may see how to 
retrench in some particulars lessf necessary than 
others. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Johnson thought the poems published as transla- 
tions from Ossian, had little merit, "Sir, a man 
might write such stuff forever, if he would abandon 
his mind to it." 

Dr. Goldsmith once said to Dr. Johnson, that he 
wished for some additional members to the Liter- 
ary Club, to give it an agreeable variety; for (said 
he) there can now be nothing new among us; we 
have traveled over one another's minds. Johnson 
seemed a little angry, and said, "Sir, you have not 
traveled over my mind, J promise you." Sir 
Joshua, however, thought Goldsmith right; observ- 
ing, that "when people have lived a great deal 
together, they know what each of them will say on 
every subject. A new understanding, therefore, is 
desirable; because though it may only furnish the 
same sense upon a question which would have been 
furnished by those with whom we are accustomed 
to live, yet this sense will have a different coloring ; 
and coloring is of much effect in every thing else 
as well as in painting." 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could^ both as to sentiment 
and expression; by which means, what had been 
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originally effort became familiar and easy. The 
consequence of this, Sir Joshua observed, was, that 
his common conversation in all companies was such 
as to secure him universal attention, as something 
above the usual colloquial style was expected. Yet, 
though Johnson had this habit in company, when 
another mode was necessary, in order to investigate 
truth, he could descend to a language intelligible 
to the meanest capacity. Though his usual phrase 
for conversation was talk, yet he made a distinc- 
tion; for when he once told me that he dined the 
day before at a friend's house, with *'a very pretty 
company*'; and I asked him if there was good con- 
versation, he answered, "No, Sir; we had talk 
enough, but no comber sat ion; there was nothing 
discmsed,^' 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved 
of a parenthesis; and I believe in all his volumi- 
nous writings, not half a dozen of them will be 
found. He never used the phrases the former and 
the latter, having observed, that they often occa- 
sioned obscurity; he therefore contrived to con- 
struct his sentences so as not to have occasion for 
them, and would even rather repeat the same words, 
in order to avoid them. Nothing is more common 
than to mistake surnames, when we hear them care- 
lessly uttered for the first time. To prevent this, 
he used not only to pronounce them slowly and dis- 
tinctly, but to take the trouble of spelling them ; a 
practice which I have often followed, and which I 
wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick, but 
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scraped the joints of his fingers with a pen-knife, 
till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature 
was remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liber- 
ality in giving his money to persons in distress was 
extraordinary. Yet there lurked about him a pro- 
pensity to paltry saving. One day I owned to him, 
that "I was occasionally troubled with a fit of nar- 
rowness.' ' "Why, Sir, (said he,) so am I. But I 
do not tell it,^^ He has now and then borrowed a 
shilling of me ; and when I asked him for it again, 
seemed to be rather out of humor. A droll little 
circumstance once occurred. As if he meant to 
reprimand my minute exactness as a creditor, he 
thus addressed me ; — ^Boswell, lend me sixpence — not 
to he repaid.^ ^ 

This great man's attention to small things was 
very remarkable. As an instance of it, he one day 
said to me, "Sir, when you get silver in change for 
a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find some 
curious piece of coin.'' 

Though a stern true-lorn Englishman^ and fully 
prejudiced against fell other nations, he had dis- 
cernment enough to see, and candor enough to cen- 
sure, the cold reserve too common among English- 
men towards strangers; **Sir, (said he, two men 
of any other nation who are shown into a room to- 
gether, at a house where they are both visitors, will 
immediately find some conversation. But two Eng- 
lishmen will probably go each to a different window, 
and remain in obstinate silence. Sir, we do not 
understand the common rights of humanity." 

His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, **Sir, there is nothing by which a man ex- 
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asperates most people more, than by displaying a 
superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. They 
seem pleased at the time; but their envy makes 
them curse him at their hearts." 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear 
that the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself with 
so slight and playful a species of composition as a 
Ch<irade. I have recovered one which he made on 
Dr. Barnard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe; who 
has been pleased for many years to treat me with so 
much intimacy and social ease, that I may presume 
to call him not only my Bight Reverend, but my very 
dear Friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure give 
to the world a just and elegant compliment thus 
paid to his Lordship by Johnson. 

Charade 
"M7 firsi shuts out thieves from your house or your room, 
My second expresses a Syrian perfume. 
My whole is a man in whose converse is shar'd 
The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard." 

Johnson's love of little children, which he dis- 
covered upon all occasions, calling them ** pretty 
dears,,'' and giving them sweetmeats, was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness 
of his disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and seri- 
ous concern, not only for their comfort in this world, 
but their happiness in the next, was another un- 
questionable evidence of what all, who were inti- 
mately acquainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head, to omit the 
fondness which he showed for animals which he had 
taken under his protection. I never shall forget the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his cat; 
for whom he himself used to go out and buy oysters, 
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le&t the servants, having that trouble, should take a 
dislike to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, one of 
those who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am 
uneasy when in the room with one.; and I own, I 
frequently suffered a good deal from the presence 
of this same Hodge. I recollect him one day scram- 
bling up Dr. Johnson's breast, apparently with much 
satisfaction, while my friend smiling and half- 
whistling, rubbed down his back, and pulled him by 
the tail; and when I obs,erved he was a fine cat, 
saying, *'why, yes, Sir, but I have had cats whom 
I liked better than this"; and then as if perceiv- 
ing Hodge to be out of countenance, adding, "but 
he is a very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.'' 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account which he 
gave Mr. Langton, of the despicable state of a 
young gentleman of good family. **Sir, when I 
heard of him last, he was running about town shoot- 
ing cats." And then in a sort of kindly reverie, he 
bethought himself of his own favorite cat, and said, 
''But Hodge shan't be shot; no, no, Hodge shall 
not be shot." 

On April 18, (being Good-Friday,) I found him at 
breakfast, in his usual manner upon that day, drink- 
ing tea without milk, and eating a cross bun to pre- 
vent faintness; we went to St. Clement's church, 
as formerly. When we came home from church, he 
placed himself on one of the stone-seats at his gar- 
den-door, and I took the other, and thus in the open 
air, and in a placid frame of mind, he talked away 
very easily. Johnson. ''Were I a country gentle- 
man, I should not be very hospitable, I should not 
have crowds in my house." Boswbll. "Sir Alex- 
ander Dick tells me, that he remembers having a 
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thousand people in a year to dine at his house ; that 
is, reckoning each person as one, each time that he 
dined there." Johnson. **That, Sir, is about three 
a day." Boswell. **How your statement lessens 
the idea." Johnson. '*That, Sir, is the good of 
counting. It brings everything to a certainty, which 
before floated in the mind indefinitely." Boswbll. 
**But Omme ignoium pro magnifieo est; one is 
sorry to have this diminished." Johnson. **Sir, 
you should not allow yourself to be delighted with 
error." Boswell. ''Three a day seem but few." 
Johnson. "Na3% Sir, he who entertains three a day, 
does very liberally. And if there is a large family, 
the poor entertain those three, for they eat what 
the poor would get ; there must be superfluous meat ; 
it must be given to the poor, or thrown out." Bos- 
well. '*I observe in London, that the poor go about 
and gather bones, which I understand are manu- 
factured." Johnson. **Tes, Sir; they boil them, 
and extract a grease from them for greasing wheels 
and other purposes. Of the best pieces, they make 
a mock ivory, which is used for hafts to knives, and 
various other things; the coarser pieces they burn, 
and pound, and sell the ashes." Boswell. **For 
what purpose, Sir?" Johnson. *'Why, sir, for 
making a furnace for the chemists for melting iron. 
A paste made of burned bones will stand a stronger 
heat than anything else. Consider, Sir; if you are 
to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with brass, 
because it is softer than iron, and would melt 
sooner; nor with iron, for though malleable iron is 
harder than cast iron, yet it would not do; but a 
paste of burned bones will not melt." 
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Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, 
came in, and then we went up stairs into the study. 
I asked him if he had taught many clergymen. 
Johnson. ' * I hope not. ' ' Walker. * * I have taught 
only one, and he is the best reader I ever heard, not 
by my teaching, but by- his own natural talents.'' 
Johnson. **Were he the best reader in the world, 
I would not have it told that he was taught. ' ' Here 
was one of his peculiar prejudices. Could it be any 
disadvantage to the clergyman to have it known that 
he was taught an easy and graceful delivery T' Bos- 
WBLL. * ' Will you not allow, Sir, that a man may be 
taught to read well?'* Johnson. **Why, Sir,^ so 
far as to read better than he might do without being 
taught, yes. Formerly it was supposed that there 
was no difference in reading, but that one read as 
well as another." Boswell. **It is wonderful to 
see old Sheridan as enthusiastic about oratory as 
ever." Walker. '*His enthusiasm as to what ora- 
tory will do, may be too great; but he reads well." 
Johnson. **He reads well, but he reads low; and 
you know it is much easier to read low than to read 
high; for when you read high, you are much more 
limited, your loudest note can be but one, and so the 
variety is less in proportion to the loudness. Now 
some people have occasion to speak to an extensive 
audience, and must speak loud to be heard." 
Walker. **The art is to read strong, though low." 

Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly 
expensive. Johnson, from his dislike to exaggera- 
tion, would not allow that it was distinguished by 
any extraordinary pomp. "Were there not six 
horses to each coach?" said Mrs. Burney. Johnson. 
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** Madam, there were no more six horses than six 
phoenixes." 

Johnson. '*It is said there are no weak or de- 
formed people among the Indians; the hardship of 
their lives as hunters and fishers, does not allow 
weak or diseased childreii to grow up. Now had 
I been an Indian, I must have died early; my eyes 
would not have served me to get food. I indeed now 
could fish, give me English tackle ; but had I been 
an Indian, I must have starved, or they would have 
knocked me on the head, when they saw I could do 
nothing." Boswell. '* Perhaps they would have 
taken care of you; we are told they are fond of 
oratory, — you would have talked to them." John- 
son. **Nay, Sir, I should not have lived long enough 
to be fit to talk ; I should have been dead before I 
was ten years old. Depend upon it, Sir, a savage, 
when he is hungry, will not carry about with him a 
looby of nine j-ears old, who cannot help himself. 
They have no affection. Sir. Sir, natural affection is 
nothing; but affection from principle and estab- 
lished duty, is sometimes wonderfully strong." 
Lowe. *'A hen. Sir, will feed her chickens in pre- 
ference to herself." Johnson. **But we don't 
know that the hen is hungry ; let the hen be fairly 
hungry, and I'll warrant she'll peck the com her- 
self. A cock, I believe, will feed hens instead of 
himself; but we don't know that the cock is hun- 
gry." BoswBLL. **And that. Sir, is not from affec- 
tion but gallantry. But some of the Indians have 
affection." Johnson. '*Sir, that they help some of 
their children is plain ; for some of them live, which 
they could not do without being helped." 
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Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat in the 
country, from whence I was recalled by an express, 
that a near relation of mine had killed his antagonist 
in a duel, and was himself dangerously wounded, I 
saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, April 28, when 
I spent a considerable part of the day with him, and 
introduced the subject, which then chiefly occupied 
my mind. Johnson. '*I do not see. Sir, that fight- 
ing is absolutely forbidden in Scripture; I see re- 
venge forbidden, but not self-defence." Boswell. 
** The Quakers say it is; *Unto him that smiteth thee 
on one cheek, offer him also the other.' " Johnson. 
**But stay. Sir; the text is meant only to have the 
effect of moderating passion ; it is plain that we are 
not to take it in a literal sense. We see this from 
the context, where there are other recommendations, 
which I warrant you the Quaker will not take liter- 
ally; as, for instance *From him that would borrow 
of thee, turn thou not away.' Let a man whose 
credit is bad, come to a Quaker, and say, 'Well, Sir, 
lend me a hundred pounds'; he'll find him as un- 
willing as any other man. No, Sir, a man may shoot 
the man who invades his character, as he may shoot 
him who attempts to break into his house. So in 
1745, my friend, Tom Gumming the Quaker, said he 
would not fight, but he would drive an ammunition 
cart; and we know that the Quakers have sent 
flannel waistcoats to our soldiers, to enable them 
to flght better." 

On Thursday, May 1, I visited him in the even- 
ing along with young Mr. Burke. He said, *'It is 
strange that there should be so little reading in the 
world, and so much writing. People in general do 
not willingly read, if they can have anything els,e 
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to amuse them. There must be an external impulse ; 
emulation, or vanity, or avarice. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book, has 
more pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty, 
and inadequate to express the nice gradations and 
mixtures of our feelings. No man reads a book of 
science from pure inclination. The books that we do 
read with pleasure are light compositions which con- 
tain a quick succession of events. However, I have 
this year read all Virgil through. I read a book of 
the ^Eneid every night, so it was done in twelve 
nights, and I had a great delight in it. The Geor- 
gics did not give me so much pleasaire, except the 
fourth book. The Eclogues I have almost all by 
heart. I do not think the story of the jEneid inter- 
esting. I like the story of the Odyasey much better ; 
and this not on account of the wonderful things 
which it contains; for there are wonderful things 
enough in the J^neid; — the ships of the Trojans 
turned to sea-nymphs^ — the tree at Polydorus's 
tomb dropping blood. The story of the Odyssey is 
interesting, as a great part of it is domestic. — ^It has 
been said, there is pleasure in writing, particularly 
in writing verses. I allow, you may have pleasure 
from writing, after it is over, if you have written 
well ; but you don't go willingly to it again. I know 
when I have been writing verses, I have run my 
finger down the margin, to see how many I had 
made, and how few I had to make." 

He seemed to be in a very placid humor, and 
although I have no note of the particulars of young 
Mr. Burke's conversation, it is but justice to men- 
tion in general, that it was such that Dr. Johnson 
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said to me afterwards, ''He did very well indeed; 
I have a mind to tell his father.'' 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson 
till Thursday, May 15th, w^hen I find what follows: 
BoswELL. *'I wish much to be in parliament, Sir/' 
JoHXSOX. **Why, Sir, unless you come resolved to 
support any administration, you would be the worse 
for being in Parliament, because you would be 
obliged to live more expensively." Boswell. ''Per- 
haps, Sir, I should be the less happy for being in 
Parliament. I never would sell my vote, and I 
should be vexed if things went wrong." Johnson. 
*' That's cant. Sir. It would not vex you more in 
the house than in the gallery ; public affairs vex no 
man." Boswell. **Have not they vexed yourself 
a little, Sir! Have not you been vexed by all the 
turbulence of this reign, and by that absurd vote of 
the House of Commons, 'That the influence of the 
Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished?' " Johnson. *'Sir, I have never slept 
an hour less, nor eat an ounce less meat. I would 
have knocked the factious dogs on the head, to be 
sure; but I was not vexed.* ^ Boswell. "I declare, 
Sir, upon my honor, I did imagine I was vexed, and 
took a pride in it; but it was, perhaps, cant; for 
I own I neither eat less, nor slept less." Johnson. 
"My dear friend, clear your mind of cant. You may 
talk as other people do; you may say to a man, 
* Sir, I am your most humble servant. ' You are not 
his most humble servant. You may say, 'These are 
bad times; it is a melancholy thing to be reserved 
at such times.' You don't mind the times. You 
tell a man, 'I am sorry you had such bad weather 
the last day of your journey, and were so much 

20 
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wet.* You don't care six-pence whether he is wet 
or dry. You may talk in this manner ; it is a mode 
of talking in Society; but don't thmk foolishly." 

On Monday, May 26, I found him at tea, and the 
celebrated Miss Bumey, the author of Evelina and 
Cecilia, with him. I asked, if there would be any 
speakers in Parliament, if there were no places to be 
obtained. Johnson. ** Yes, Sir. Why do you speak 
here? Either to instruct and entertain, which is a 
benevolent motive; or for distinction, which is a 
selfish motive." I mentioned Cecilia. Johnson. 
(with an air of animated satisfaction) : **Sir, if you 
talk of Cecilia, talk on." 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland 
next morning, I passed a part of the day with him in 
more than usual earnestness; as his health was in a 
more precarious state than at any time when I had 
parted from him. He, however, was quick and 
lively, and critical, as usual. 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as 
usual when I was leaving him for any length of 
time. I walked from his door to-day, with a fearful 
apprehension of what might happen before I re- 
turned. 

"To THE Reverend Dr. John Taylor. 

''Dear Sir: It has pleased God, by a paralytic 
stroke in the night, to deprive me of speech. 

*'I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, 
as I think my case is not past remedy. Let me 
see you as soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. Heb- 
erden with you, if you can; but come yourself 
at all events. I am glad you are so well, when I am 
so dreadfully attacked. 
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**I have been aecuatomed to bleed frequently for 
an asthmatic complaint; but have forborne for 
some time by Dr. Pepys's persuasion, who perceived 
my legs beginning to swell. I sometimes alleviate a 
painful, or more properly an oppressive, constric- 
tion of my chest, by opiates ; and have lately taken 
opium frequently, but the last, or two last times, in 
smaller quantities. My largest dose is three grains, 
and last night I took but two. You will suggest 
these things (and they are all that I can call to mind) 
to Dr. Heberden. 

'*I am, &c., 

''Sam. Johnson.'' 

*'July 17, 1783." 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : 
"On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my picture, and 
walked a considerable way with little inconven- 
ience. In the afternoon and evening I felt myself 
light and easy, and began to plan schemes of life. 
Thus I went to bed, and in a short time waked and 
sat up, as has long been my custom, when I felt a 
confusion and indistinctness in my head, which 
lasted, I suppose, about half a minute. I was 
alarmed, and prayed God, that however he might 
aflBict my body, he would spare my understanding. 
This prayer, that I might try the integrity of my 
faculties, I made in Latin verse. The lines were not 
very good, but I knew them to not be very good ; I 
made them easily, and concluded myself to be un- 
impaired in my faculties. 

"Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a 
paralytic stroke, and that my speech was taken from 
me. I had no pain, and so little dejection in this 
dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, 
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and considered that perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite less horror than seems 
now to attend it. 

*'In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the produc- 
tion of eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, 
and I think repeated it; but all was in vain. I 
then went to bed, and strange as it may seem, I 
think slept. When I saw light, it was time to con- 
trive what I should do. Though God stopped my 
speech, he left me my hand; I enjoyed a mercy 
which was not granted to my dear friend Law- 
rence, who now perhaps overlooks me as I am writ- 
ing, and rejoices that I have what he wanted. My 
first note was necessarily to my servant, who came 
in talking, and could not immediately comprehend 
why he should read what I put into his hands. 

**I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion 
should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty ; my hand, I knew not how or why, made 
wrong letters. I then wrote to Eh*. Taylor to come 
to me, and bring Dr. Heberden; and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbor. My physicians are 
very friendly, and give me great hopes; but you 
may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my vocal powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer 
with no very imperfect articulation. My memory, 
I hope, yet remains as it was! but such an attack 
produces solicitude for the safety of every faculty.'* 

Such was the general vigor of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe at- 
tack with wonderful quickness; so that in July he 
was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Roches- 
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ter, where he passed about a fortnight, and made 
little excursions as easily as at any time of his life^ 
In August he went as far as the neighborhood of 
Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq., 
a gentleman whom I have heard him praise for ex- 
emplary religious order in his family. In his diary 
I find a short but honorable mention of this visit : — 
** August 28, I came to Heale without fatigue. 
30. I am entertained quite to my mind." 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. 
Williams, which affected him a good deal. Though 
for several years her temper had not been compla- 
cent, she had valuable qualities, and her departure 
left a blank in his house. Upon this occasion he, ac- 
cording to his habitual course of piety, composed a 
prayer. 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr. Burney. 
— **I came home on the 18th of September, at noon, 
to a very disconsolate house. You and I have lost 
our friends; but you have more friends at home. 
My domestic companion is taken from me. She is 
much missed, for her acquisitions were many, and 
her curiosity universal; so that she partook of 
every conversation. I am not well enough to go 
much out ; and to sit, and eat, or fast alone, is very 
wearisome. I always mean to send my compliments 
to all the ladies.'^ 

His fortitude and patience met with severe trials 
during this year. The stroke of the palsy has been 
related circumstantially; but he was also afflicted 
with the gout, and was besides troubled with a com- 
plaint which not only was attended with immediate 
inconvenience, but threatened him with a chirurgical 
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operation from which most men would shrink. Hap- 
pily the complaint abated without his being put to 
the torture of amputation. 

He this autumn received a visit from the cele- 
brated Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it 
in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale [October 27] : — 
*'Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with 
great modesty and propriety, and left nothing be- 
hind her to be censured or despised. Neither praise 
nor money, the two powerful corrupters of man- 
kind, seemed to have depraved her. I shall be glad 
to see her again^ Her brother Kemble calls on me, 
and pleases me very well. Mrs. Siddons and I 
talked of plays; and she told me her intention of 
exhibiting this winter the characters of Constance, 
Catharine, and Isabella, in Shakspeare.** 

Mr. Kemble has favored me with the following 
minute of what passed at this visit. 

**When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which he 
observing, said with a smile, * Madam, you who so 
often occasion a want of seats to other people^ will 
the more easily excuse the want of one yourself." 

** Having placed himself by her, he with great good 
humor entered upon a consideration of the English 
drama; and, among other inquiries, particularly 
asked her which of Shakspeare's characters she 
was most pleas^ed with. Upon her answering that 
she thought the character of Queen Catharine, in 
Henry the Eighth, the most natural: — 'I think so, 
too, Madam, (said he;) and whenever you perform 
it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre my- 
self/ Mrs. Siddons promised she would do herself 
the honor of acting his favorite part for him; but 
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many circmnstances happened to prevent the repre- 
sentation of King Henry the Eighth during the Doc- 
tor 's life. 

*'In tiie course of the evening he thus gave his 
opinion upon the merits of some of the principal per- 
formers whom he remembered to have seen upon the 
stage: 'Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of rage, and 
Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness of humor, I have 
never seen equalled. What Clive did best, she did 
better than Garrick ; but could not do half so many 
things well ; she was a better romp than any I ever 
saw in nature. — Pritchard, in common life, was a vul- 
gar idiot; she would talk of her gownd; but, when 
she appeared upon the stage, seemed to be inspired 
by gentility and understanding. — ^I once talked with 
Colley Gibber, and thought him ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of his art. — Garrick, Madam, was no de- 
claimer; there was not one of his own scene-shifters 
who could not have spoken To he, or not to 6e, better 
than he did ; yet he wask the only actor I ever saw, 
whom I could call a master both in tragedy and 
comedy; though I liked him best in comedy. A 
true conception of character, and natural expres- 
sion of it, wete his distinguished excellencies.' Hav- 
ing expatiated, with his usual force and eloquence, 
on Mr. Garrick 's extraordinary eminence as an actor, 
he concluded with this compliment to his social 
talents; 'And after all. Madam, I thought him less 
to be envied on the stage than at the head of a 
table.* '* 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the sub- 
ject of acting than might be generally supposed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, **Are 
you. Sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe your- 
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self transformed into the very character you repre- 
sent T' Upon Mr. Kemble's answering — that he had 
never felt so strong a persuasion himself; **T() be 
sure not, Sir, (said Johnson;) the thing is impos- 
sible. And if Garrick really believed himself to be 
that monster, Richard the Third, he deserved to be 
hanged every time he performed it.'* 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders 
under which Johnson now labored, he did not re- 
sign himself to despondency and discontent, but with 
wisdom and spirit endeavored to console and amuse 
his mind with as many innocent enjoyments. 

In the end of this [1783] year he was seized with 
a spasmodic asthma of such violence, that he was 
confined to the house in great pain, being sometimes 
obliged to sit all night in his chair, a recumbent 
posture being so hurtful to his respiration, that he 
could not endure lying in bed ; and there came upon 
him at the same time that oppressive and fatal dis- 
ease, dropsy. It was a very severe winter, which 
probably aggravated his complaints; and the soli- 
tude in which Mr. Levett and Mrs. Williams had 
left him, rendered his life very gloomy. Mrs. Des- 
moulins^ who still lived, was herself so very ill, 
that she could contribute very little to his relief. 
He, however, had none of that unsocial shyness 
which we commonly see in people afflicted with sick- 
ness. He did not hide his head from the world, in 
solitary abstraction; he did not deny himself to 
the visits of his friends and acquaintances ; but at 
all times, when he was not overcome by sleep, was 
ready for conversation as in his best days. 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the life 
of Samuel Johnson, a year in which, although passed 
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in severe indisposition, he nevertheless gave many 
evidences of the continuance of those wondrous 
powers of mind, which raised him so high in the 
intellectual world. His conversation and his letters 
of this year were in no respect inferior to those of 
former years. 

His attention to the Essex-Head Club appears 
from the following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a 
gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained a 
great regard. 

''To Richard Clark, Esq. 
**Dear Sir: Tou will receive a requisition, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Club, to be at the house 
as President of the night. This turn comes once a 
month, and the member is obliged to attend, or send 
another in his place. You were enrolled in the Club 
by my invitation, and I ought to introduce you ; but 
as I am hindered by sickness, Mr. Hoole will very 
properly supply my place as introductor, or yours 
as President. I hope in milder weather to be a very 
constant attendant. 

''I am, Sir, &c., 

**Sam. Johnson.'' 

"Jan. 27, 1784." 

''You ought to be informed that the forfeits be- 
gan with the year, and that every night of non-at- 
tendance incurs the mulct of three-pence, that is, 
nine-pence a week." 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentle- 
ness and complacency to a young lady his god-child, 
one of the daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, then 
I think in her seventh year. He took the trouble to 
write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling 
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printed characters, that she might have the satisf ac^ 
tion of reading it herself. The original lies before 
me, but shall be faithfully restored to her; and I 
dare say wiU be preserved by her as a jewel, as long 
as she lives. 

'*To Miss Jane Langton, in Rochester, Kent, 
**My Dearest Miss Jenny, 

**I am sorry that your pretty letter has been so 
long without being answered; but, when I am not 
pretty weU, I do not always write plain enough for 
young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you 
write so well, and hope that you mind your pen, 
your book, and your needle, for they are all neces- 
sary. Tour books will give you knowledge, and 
make you respected ; and your needle will find' you 
useful employment when you do not care to read. 
When you are a little older, I hope you will be very 
diligent in learning arithmetic; and, above all, that 
• through your whole life you will carefully say your 
prayers, and read your Bible. 

''I am, my dear, 
**Your most humble servant, 
''Sam. Johnson." 

"May 10, 1784." 

On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and 
next morning had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson 
greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; for a coach 
was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the house 
of his friend the Reverend Mr, Strahan, where he 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air, which, 
notwithstanding his having formerly laughed at the 
general opinion upon the subject, he now acknowl- 
edged was conducive to health. 
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On Saturday, May 15, I dined with him at Dr. 
Brocklesby's, where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. 
Murphy, and that ever-cheerful companion Mr. De- 
vaynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of these days, 
and others on which 1 saw him, I have'no memorials, 
except the general recollection of his being able and 
animated in conversation, and appearing to relish 
society as much as the youngest man. I find only 
these three small particulars,: — When a person was 
mentioned, who said, '*! have lived fifty-one years in 
this world, without having had ten minutes of un- 
easiness;" he exclaimed. **The man who says so, 
lies; he attempts to impose on human credulity." 
The Bishop of Exeter in vain observed, that men 
were very diflEerent. One of the company provoked 
him greatly by doing what he could least of all 
bear, which was quoting something of his own writ- 
ing, against what he then maintained. **What, Sir, 
(cried the gentleman,) do you say to 

•The "busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted* glided by!' " 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving 
an instance of a man who had lived without un- 
easiness, was much offended, for he looked upon 
such a quotation as unfair, his anger burst out in 
an unjustifiable retort, insinuating that the gentle- 
man's remark was a sally of ebriety; **Sir, there is 
one passion I would advise you to command ; when 
you have drunk out that glass, don't drink another." 
Here was exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, 
with the aid of a very witty image from one of 
Gibber's Comedies: ** There is no arguing with 
Johnson ; for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the butt end of it." 
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On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine spirits at our Essex-Head Club. Johnson. '*I 
dined yesterday at Mrs. Garriek's with Mrs. Carter, 
Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Bumey. Three 
such women are not to be found ; I know not where 
I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is 
superior to them all.*' Boswpll. **What! had you 
them all to yourself. Sir?'* Johnson. **I had tJiem 
all, as much as they were had; but it might have 
been better had there been more company there." 
BoswBLL. "Might not Mrs. Montagu have been a 
fourth t** Johnson, "Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not 
make a trade of her wit ; but Mrs. Montagu is a very 
extraordinary woman ; she has a constant stream of 
conversation, and it is always impregnated; it has 
always meaning.** Boswbll. "Mr. Burke has a 
constant stream of conversation.'* Johnson. "Yes, 
Sir; if a man were to go by chance at the same 
time with Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, 
he would say — 'This is an extraordinary man.* If 
Burke should go into a stable to see his horse 
dressed, the ostler would say — 'We have had an ex- 
traordinary man here.*'* When Burke does not 
descend to be merry, his eonversation is very supe- 
rior indeed. I have opposed Dr. Johnson *s very sin- 
gular and erroneous notion as to Mr. Burke *Si pleas- 
antry. Mr. Windham now said low to me, that Mr. 
Burke was often very happy in his merriment. He 
called to us with a sudden air of exultation, "O! 
gentlemen, I must tell you a very great thing. The 
Empress of Russia has ordered The Rambler to be 
translated into the Russian language ; so I sjiall be 
read on the banks of the Wolga. Horace boasts that 
his fame would extend as far as the banks of the 
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Rhone ; now the Wolga is farther from me than the 
Rhone was from Horace. ' ' 

He talked of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, say- 
ing, **Sir, she has done everything wrong since 
Thrale 's bridle was off her neck.'' 

On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part of the even- 
ing with him, by ourselves. I observed, that the 
death of our friends might be a consolation against 
the fear of our own dissolution, because we might 
have more friends in the other world than in this. He 
perhaps felt this a reflection upon his apprehension 
as to death; and said, with heat, '*How can a man 
know tchei^e his departed friends are, or whether 
they will be his friends in the other world. How 
many friendships have you known formed upon 
principles of virtue? Most friendships are formed 
by caprice or by chance, mere confederacies in vice 
or leagues in folly." 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He 
said, **I know not who will go to Heaven if Langton 
does not. Sir, I could almost say, ^it anima mea cum 
Langtono,^' He however charged Mr. Langton with 
what he thought want of judgment upon an inter- 
esting occasion. '*When I was ill, (said he) I de- 
sired he would tell me sincerely in what he thought 
my life was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of 
paper, on which he had written down several texts 
of Scripture, recommending Christian charity. And 
when I questioned him what occasion I had given 
for such an animadversion, all that he could say 
amounted to this, — that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation. Now what harm does it do 
to any man to be contradicted ? ' ' Boswbll. * * I sup- 
pose he meant the manner of doing it; roughly, — 
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and harshly.'' Johnson. '*And who is the worse 
for that?" BoswBLL. **It hurts people of weaker 
nerves." Johnson. **I know no such weak-nerved 
people." Mr. Burke, to whom I related this con- 
ference, said, **It is well, if when a man comes to 
die, he has nothing heavier upon his conscience than 
having been a little rough in conversation." 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took 
us up in the morning at Bolt-court. At the inn 
where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatisfied 
with some roast mutton which he had for dinner. 
The ladies wondered to see the great philosopher, 
whose wisdom and wit they had been admiring all 
the way, get into ill humor from such a cause. He 
scolded the waiter, saying, "It is as bad a& bad can 
be; it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-dressed." 
He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that mag- 
nificent and venerable seat of Learning, Orthodoxy, 
and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, in 
readiness to attend him ; and we were received with 
the most polite hospitality at the house of his old 
friend Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, who 
had given us a kind invitation. 

On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was calm at 
breakfast. There was something exceedingly pleas- 
ing in our leading a College life, without restraint, 
and with superior elegance, in consequence of our 
living in the Master's House, and having the com- 
pany of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, in his pres- 
ence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson's to Miss Han- 
nah More, who had expressed a wonder that the 
poet who had written Paradise Lost, should write 
such poor Sonnets: — *' Milton, Madam, was a genius 
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that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not 
carve heads upon cherry-stones." 

On Wednesday, June 19, Dr. Johnson and I re- 
turned to London; he was not well to-day, and said 
very little, employing himself chiefly in reading 
Euripides. He expressed some displeasure at me, 
for not observing sufficiently the various objects 
upon the road. **If I had your eyes, Sir, (said he,) 
I should count the passengers." It was wonderful 
how accurate his observations of visual objects were, 
notwithstanding his imperfect eyesight, owing to a 
habit of attention. — ^That he was much satisfied with 
the respect paid to him at Dr. Adams's is thus at- 
tested by himself: **I returned last night from 
Oxford, after a fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, 
who treated me as well as I could expect or wish; 
and he that contents a sick man, a man whom it is 
impossible to please, has surely done his part well." 

After his return to London from this excursion, 
I saw him frequently, but have few memorandums ; 
I shall therefore here insert some particulars which 
I collected at various times. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a per- 
tinacious, gentleman, his opponent, who had talked in 
a very puzzling manner, happened to say, *'I don't 
understand you, Sir"; upon which Johnson ob- 
served, *'Sir, I have found you an argument; but 
I am not obliged to find you an understanding." 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole, (as Horace, now 
Earl of Orford, was often called,) Johnson allowed 
that he got together a great many curious little 
things, and told them in an elegant manner. Mr. 
Walpole thought Johnson a more amiable character 
after reading his letters to Mrs. Thrale; but never 
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was one of the true admirers of that great man. 
We may suppose a prejudice conceived, if he ever 
heard Johnson's account to Sir George Staunton, 
that when he made the speeches in parliament for 
the Gentleman's Magazine, **he always took care to 
put Sir Robert Walpole in the wrong, and to say 
everything he could against the electorate of Han- 
over/' The celebrated Heroic Epistle, in which 
Johnson is satirically introduced, has been ascribed 
both to Mr, Walpole and Mr. Mason. One day at 
Mr. Courtenay's, when a gentleman express,ed his 
opinion that there was more energy in that poem 
than could be expected from Mr. Walpole ; Mr. War- 
ton, the late Laureat, observed, '*It may have been 
written by Walpole, and huckram^d by Mason." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the 
altitude of a man's taste by his stories and his 
wit, and of his understanding by the remarks which 
he repeated; being always sure that he must be a 
weak man, who quotes common things with an 
emphasis as if they were oracles; — Johnson agreed 
with him ; and Sir Joshua having also observed that 
the real character of a man was found out by his 
amusements, — Johnson added, *'Yes, Sir; no man 
is a hypocrite in his pleasures." 

I have mentioned Johnson's general aversion to 
a pun. He once, however, endured one of mine. 
When we were talking of a numerous company in 
which he had distinguished himself highly, I said, 
**Sir, you were a cod surrounded with smelts. Is 
not this enough for you? at a time too when you 
were not fishing for a compliment?" He laughed 
at this with a complacent approbation. Old Mr. 
Sheridan observed, upon my mentioning it to him, 
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**He liked your compliment so well, he was willing 
to take it with pun sauce. ' ' ' For my own part I think 
no innocent species of wit or pleasantry should be 
suppressed; and that a good pun may be admitted 
among the smaller excellencies of lively conversa- 
tion. 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, he 
would repeat the thought translated into it. Talk- 
ing of the comedy of The Rehearsal, he said, **It has 
not wit enough to keep it sweet." This was easy; — 
he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a more 
round sentence; *'It has not vitality enough to pre- 
serve it from putrefaction." 

It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as 
fashion was concerned, was careless of his appear- 
ance in public. But this is not altogether true, as the 
following slight instance may show: — Goldsmith's 
last comedy was to be represented during some court- 
mourning; and Mr. Steevens appointed to call on 
Dr. Johnson, and carry him to the tavern where he 
was to dine with others of the poet's friends. The 
Doctor was ready dressed, but in colored clothes; 
yet. being told that he would find everyone else in 
black, hastened to change his attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had 
saved him from an appearance so improper in the 
front row of a front box. **I would not (added he), 
for ten pounds, have seemed so retrograde to any 
general observance." 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable 
a life, as long as human means might be supposed 
to have influence, made them plan for him a retreat 
from the severity of a British winter, to the mild 

21 
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climate of Italy. This scheme was at last brought 
to a serious resolution at General Paoli's, where I 
had often talked of it. One essential matter, how- 
ever, I understood was necessary to be previously 
settled, which was obtaining such an addition to 
his income, as would be sufficient to enable him to 
defray the expense in a manner becoming the first 
literary character of a great nation, and, independ- 
ent of all his other merits, the author of The Diction- 
ary of the English Language. The person to whom 
I above all others thought I should apply to nego- 
tiate this business, was the Lord Chancellor, because 
I knew that he highly valued Johnson, and that 
Johnson highly valued his Lordship ; so that it was 
no degradation of my illustrious friend to solicit 
for him the favor of such a man. I have mentioned 
what Johnson said of him to me when he was at the 
bar,* and after his Lordship was advanced to the 
seals, he said of him, '*I would prepare myself for 
no man in England but Lord Thurlow. When I am 
to meet with him, I should wish to know a day be- 
fore." How he would have prepared himself, I can- 
not conjecture. Would he have selected certain 
topics, and considered them in every view, so as 
to be in readiness to argue them at all points t and 
what may we suppose those topics to have beent 
I once started the curious inquiry to the great man 
who was the subject of this compliment ; he smiled, 
but did not pursue it. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honor to receive 
from the Lord Chancellor the following letter: 
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^'To James Boswbll, Esq. 

"I am much obliged to you for the suggestion; 
and I will adopt and press it as far as I can. The 
best argument, I am sure, and I hope it is not likely 
to fail, is Dr. Johnson's merit. — But it will be 
necessary, if I should be so unfortunate as to miss 
seeing you, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum 
it will be proper to ask, — ^in short, upon the means 
of setting him out. It would be a reflection on us 
all, if such a man should perish for want of the 
means to take care of his health. 

''Tours, &c., 
''Thurlow.'' 

This letter gave me a very high satisfaction; I 
next day went and showed it to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who was exceedingly pleased with it. He 
thought that I should now communicate the nego- 
tiations to Dr. Johnson, who might afterwards 
complain if the attention with which he had been 
honored, should be too long concealed from hiuL I 
intended to set out for Scotland next morning ; but 
Sir Joshua cordially insisted that I should stay an- 
other day, that Johnson and I might dine with him, 
that we three might talk of his Italian tour, and, 
as Sir Joshua expressed himself, ''have it all out." 
I hastened to Johnson, and was told by him that 
he was rather better to-day. Boswbll. " I am very 
anxious about you. Sir, and particularly that you 
should go to Italy for the winter, which I believe is 
your own wish. * ' Johnson. ' ' It is. Sir. ' ' Boswell. 
*'You have no objections, I presume, but the money 
it would require." Johnson. "Why, no, Sir." — 
Upon which I gave him a particular account of what 
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had been done, and read to him the Lord Chancel- 
lor's letter. — He listened with much attention; then 
warmly said, **This is taking prodigious pains about 
a man." — **0, Sir, (said I, with most sincere affec- 
tion,) your friends would do everything for you.'' 
He paused, — grew more and more agitated, — till 
tears started into his eyes, and he exclaimed with 
fervent emotion, ''God bless you all." I was so af- 
fected that I also shed tears. — After a short silence, 
he renewed and extended his grateful benediction, 
"God bless you all, for Jesus Christ's sake." We 
both remained for some time unable to speak. — He 
rose suddenly and quitted the room, quite melted in 
tenderness. He stayed but a short time, till he had 
recovered his firmness; soon after he returned I 
left him, having first engaged him to dine at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's next day. — I never was again 
under that roof which I had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential 
dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, no 
other company being present. Had I known that 
this was the last time that I should enjoy in this 
world, the conversation of a friend whom I so much! 
respected, and from; whom I derived so much in- 
struction and entertainment, I should have been 
deeply affected. When I now look back to it, I am 
vexed that a single word should have been forgotten. 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynold's coach, 
to the entry of Bolt-court. He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house; I declined it, 
from an apprehension that my spirits would sjnt. 
We bade adieu to each other affectionately in the 
carriage. When he had got down upon the foot- 
pavement, he called out, "Fare you well"; and 
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without looking back, sprung away with a kind of 
pathetic briskness, if I inay use that expression, 
which seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal un^ 
easiness, and impressed me with a foreboding of 
our long, long separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the 
chance of talking over my negotiation with the Lord 
Chancellor; but the multiplicity of his Lordship's 
important engagements did not allow of it ; so I left 
the management of the business in the hands of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortifi- 
cation of being informed by Mrs. Thrale, that, 
"what she supposed he never believed," was true; 
namely, that she was actually going to marry Sig- 
nor Piozzi, an Italian music-master. He endeavored 
to prevent it ; but in vain. If she would publish the 
whole of the correspondence that passicd between 
Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we should have 
a full view of his real sentiments. As it is, our 
judgment must be biased by that characteristic 
specimen whichr Sir John Hawkins has given us: 
**Poor Thrale, I thought that either her virtue or 
her vice would have restrained her from such a 
marriage. She has now become a subject for her ene- 
mies to exult over; and for her friends, if she has 
any left, to forget or pity.'* 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was 
informed, that the Lord Chancellor had called on 
him, and acquainted him that the application had 
not been successful; but that his Lordship, after 
speaking highly in praise of Johnson, as a man who 
was an honor to his country, desired Sir Joshua to 
let him know, that on granting a mortgage of his 
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pension, he should draw on his Lordship to the 
amount of five or six hundred pounds; and that his 
Lordship explained the meaning of the mortgage to 
be, that he wished the business to be conducted in 
such a manner, that Dr. Johnson should appear to 
be under the least possible obligation. Sir Joshua 
mentioned, that he had by the same post commu- 
nicated all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will 
appear from what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9. **Many words I hope are not 
necessary between you and me, to convince you 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chan- 
cellor's liberality, and your kind oflBces. * * * 

**I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, 
when you have read it, you will be pleased to seal 
with a head, or any other general seal, and convey 
it to him; had I sent it directly to him, I should 
have seemed to overlook the favor of your inter- 
vention." 

*'To THE Lord High Chancellor. 

''My Lord: After a long and not inattentive 
observation of mankind, the generosity of your 
Lordship's offer raises in me not less wonder than 
gratitude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I should 
gladly receive, if my condition made it necessary; 
for, to such a mind, who would not be proud to 
own his obligations? But it has pleased God to re- 
store me to so great a measure of health, that if I 
should now appropriate so much of a fortune destined 
to do good, I could not escape from myself the 
charge of advancing a false claim. My journey to 
the continent, though I once thought it necessary, 
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was never much encouraged by my physicians ; and 
I was very desirous that your Lordship should be 
told of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as an event very 
uncertain; for if I grew much better, I should not 
be willing, if much worse, not able, to migrate. — 
Your Lordship was first solicited without my knowl- 
edge; but, when I was told that you were pleased 
to honor me with your patronage, I did not expect 
to hear of a refusal; yet, as I have had no long 
time to brood hope, and have not rioted in imagin- 
ary opulence, this cold reception has been scarce a 
disappointment; and, from your Lordship's kind- 
ness, I have received a benefit, which only men like 
you are able to bestow. I shall now live mihi carior, 
with a higher opinion of my own merit. 
**I am, my Lord, 
*'Your Lordship's most obliged, 
*'Most grateful, and 
**Most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson." 

"September, 1784.'* 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from pre- 
suming to make any remarks, or to oflPer any 
conjectures. 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel 
Johnson preparing himself for that doom, from 
which the most exalted powers afford no exemption 
to man. Death had always been to him an object 
of terror; so that though by no means happy, he 
still clung to life with an eagerness at which many 
have wondered. At any time when he was ill, he 
was very pleased to be told that he looked better. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Butter, physicians, generously attended him, 
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without accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruick- 
shanky surgeon; and all that could be done from 
professional skill and ability, was tried, to pro- 
long a life so truly valuable. About eight or 
ten days before his death, when Dr. Brocklesby 
paid him his morning visit, he seemed very low 
and desponding, and said, **I have been as a dying 
man all night." He then emphatically broke out 
in the words of Shakspeare : 

"Can*st thon not minister to a mind diseased; 
Plack from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze oat the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with some sweet oblivions antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff' d bosom of that perilous stuff. 
Which weighs upon the heart f" 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answer 'd, from 
the same great poet: 

** t herein the patient 

Mast minister to himself." 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with 
the application. 

Having no other relations, it had been for some 
time Johnson's intention to make a liberal pro- 
vision for his faithful servant, Mr. Francis Bar- 
ber, whom he looked upon as particularly under 
his protection, and whom he had all along treated 
truly as an humble friend. Having asked Dr. 
Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity to a 
favorite servant, and being answered that it must 
depend on the circumstances of the master; and, 
that in the case of a nobleman, fifty pounds, a 
year was considered as an adequate reward for 
many years' faithful service; — "Then, (said 
Johnson,) shall I be noUlissimus, for I mean to 
leave Prank seventy pounds a year, and I desire 
you to tell him so." 
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During his last illness, Johnaon experienced the 
steady and kind attachment of his numerous friends. 
Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative of what passed 
in the visits which he paid him during that time, 
from the 10th of November to the 13th of Decem- 
ber, the day of his death, inclusive, and has favored 
me with a perusal of it, with permis,sion to make 
extracts, which I have done. Nobody was more 
attentive to him than Mr. Langton, to whom he 
tenderly said, Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 
And I think it highly to the honor of Mr. Wind- 
ham, that his important occupations as an active 
statesman did not prevent him from paying assidu- 
ous respect to the dying Sage whom he revered. 
Mr. Langdon informs me, that, **one day he found 
Mr. Burke and four or five more friends sitting with 
Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him, *I am afraid. Sir, 
such a number of us may be oppressive to you.' — 
*No, Sir, (said Johnson,) it is not so; and I must 
be in a wretched state, indeed, when your company 
would not be a delight to me.' Mr. Burke, in a 
tremulous voice, expressive of being very tenderly 
affected, replied, *My dear Sir, you have always 
been too good to me.' Immediately afterwards 
he went away. This was the last circumstance in 
the acquaintance of these two eminent men." 

As he opened a note which his servant brought 
to him, he said, **An odd thought strikes me: — we 
shall receive no letters in the grave." 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds: — To forgive him thirty pounds which he 
had borrowed of him; — to read the Bible; — and 
never to use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua 
readily acquiesced. Indeed he showed the great- 
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est anxiety for the religious improvement of his 
friends, to whom he discoursed of its infinite 
consequence. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, 
amidst all his bodily distress and mental suflfer- 
ings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as 
a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him 
plainly whether he could recover. **Give me (said 
he) a direct answer." The Doctor having first 
asked him if he could bear the whole truth, which 
way soever it might lead, and being answered that 
he could, declared that, in his opinion, he could 
not recover without a miracle. **Then, (said John- 
son,) I will take no more physic, not even my 
opiates; for I have prayed that I may render up 
my soul to God unclouded." In this resolution 
he persevered, and, at the same time, used only 
the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed 
by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous 
nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the 
very effect which he dreaded, by debilitating his 
mind, he said, "I will take anything but inebria- 
ting sustenance." 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir 
John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he 
should be buried; and on being answered, ''Doubt- 
less, in Westminster- Abbey," seemed to feel a sat- 
isfaction, very natural to a poet; and indeed in 
my opinion very natural to every man of any 
imagination, who has no family sepulchre in which 
he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly, upon 
Monday, December 20, his remains were deposited 
in that noble and renowned edifice; and over his 
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grave was placed a large blue flag-stone, with this 
inscription : 

''Samuel Johnson, ll.d. 

OUit XIII die Decemhris, 

Anno Domini 

M. DCC. LXXXIV. 

JEltatis 8u<B Lxxv." 

His funeral was attended by a respectable num- 
ber of his friends, particularly such of the members 
of The Literary Club as were then in town; and 
was also honored with the presence of several of 
the Keverend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Coleman, bore his pall. 
His school-fellow, Dr. Taylor, performed the mourn- 
ful office! of reading the burial service. 

I trust, I shall not be accused of affectation, 
when I declare, that I find myself unable to express 
all that I felt upon the loss of such a ''Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend." I shall, therefore, not 
say one word of my own, but adopt those of an 
eminent friend, which he uttered with an abrupt 
felicity, superior to all studied compositions: — 
"He has made a chasm, which not only nothing 
can fill up, but which nothing has a tendency to 
fill up. — Johnson is dead. — Let us go to the next 
best; — there is nobody; no man can be said to 
put you in mind of Johnson." 

A monument for him, in Westminster-Abbey, 
was re«olved upon; but the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's, having come to a resolution of admit- 
ting monuments there, up©n a liberal and magnifi- 
cent plan, that Cathedral was afterwards fixed on. 
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as the place in which a cenotaph should he erected 
to his memory; and in the cathedral of his native 
city of Lichfield, a smaller one is to he erected. 

The character of Samuel Johnston has, I trust, 
been so developed in the course of this work, 
that they, who have honored it with a perusal, 
may be considered as well acquainted with him. As, 
however it may be expected that I should collect into 
one view the capital and distinguishing features of 
this extraordinary man, I shall endeavor to acquit 
myself of that part of my biographical under- 
taking, however difficult it may be to do that 
which many of my readers will do better for them- 
selves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his 
countenance of the cast of an ancient statue; yet 
his appearance was rendered strange and some- 
.what uncouth, by convulsive cramps, by the scars 
of that distemper which it was once imagined the 
royal touch could cure, and by a slovenly mode of 
dress. He had the us.e only of one eye; yet so 
much does mind govern, and even supply the de- 
ficiency of organs, that his visual perceptions, ss 
far as they extended, were uncommonly quick and 
accurate. So morbid was his temperament, that 
he never knew the natural joy of a free and vig- 
orous use of his limbs; when he walked, it was 
like the struggling gait of one in fetters; when 
he rode, he had no command or direction of his 
horse, but was carried as if in a balloon. That 
with his constitution and habits of life he should 
have lived seventy-five years, is a proof that an 
inherent vivida vis is a powerful preservative of 
the human frame. 
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Johnson was prone to supers,tition, but not to 
credulity. Though his imagination might incline 
him to a belief of the marvelous and the mysteri- 
ous, his vigorous reason examined the evidence with 
jealousy. He was a sincere and zealous Christian, of 
high Church of England and monarchical principles. 
He was hard to please, and easily offended ; impetu- 
ous and irritable in his temper, but of a most 
humane and benevolent heart. He was afflicted 
with a bodily disease, which made him often rest- 
less and fretful; and with a constitutional melan- 
choly, the clouds of which darkened the brightness 
of his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to his whole 
course of thinking. He loved praise, when it was 
brought to him; but was too proud to seek for it. 
He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. His 
superiority over other learned men consisted chiefly 
in what may be called the art of thinking, the 
art of using his mind. He had accustomed him- 
self to such accuracy in his common conversation, 
that he at all times expressed his thoughts with 
great force, and an elegant choice of language, 
the effect of which was aided by his having a loud 
voice, and a slow deliberate utterance. Exulting 
in his intellectual strength and dexterity, he 
could, when he pleased, be the greatest sophist 
that ever contended in the lists of declamation; 
and, from a spirit of contradiction, and a delight 
in showing his powers, he would often maintain 
the wrong side vvdth equal warmth and ingenuity; 
so that, when there was an audience, his real 
opinions could seldom be gathered from his talk; 
though when he was in company with a single 
friend, he would discuss a subject with genuine 
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fairness; but he was too conscientious to make 
error permanent and pernicious by deliberately 
writing it; and, in all his numerous works, he earn- 
estly inculcated what appeared to him to be the 
truth, his piety being constant and the ruling 
principle of all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, 
acquirements and virtues were so extraordinary, 
that the more his character is considered, the more 
he will be regarded by the present age, and by 
posterity, with admiration and reverence. 
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Page 19. 1. 19. N. S.: Pope Gregory Xm. in A. D. 1582 
reformed the Julian calendar, introduced by Julius Csesar. 
The vernal equinox had become displaced by ten days. In 
order to restore it, he suppressed ten days, ordering that 
Oct. 5, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 1582. The difference 
between the two calendars was eleven days, from 1700 to 
1800. The two methods of reckoning are Old Style (O. S.) 
and New Style (N. S.). 

21. 1. 10. Dr. Sacheverel: Dr. Henry Sacheverel (1672- 
1724) was an English churchman and notorious partisan of 
Toryism. 

21. 1. 26. kennel: gutter. 

22. 1. 31. black letter: a kind of ink, prepared from grape 
residue, used in copper plate printing. 

28. 1. 27. The WJiole Duty of Man: author unknown. 

30. 1. 11. Bentley, Bichard (1662-1742): a celebrated 
critic, regarded as the greatest classical scholar that England 
ever produced. Dr. Samuel Clarke (1675-1729): a celebrated 
English philosopher, metaphysician, and divine. 

31. 1. 34. res angusta domi: *' difficult circumstances at 
home. ' ' 

37. 1. 17. Ofellus, or Ofella: a rustic, "unusually wise,'' 
mentioned in Horace's Satire, 11:2.3. In 1769 appeared a 
poem called The Art of Living in London, giving instructions 
to persons who live in a garret and spend their evenings in 
an alehouse. 

39. 1. 20. Bobert Dodsley (1709-1764): a noted English 
bookseller and author, and projector of literary enterprises. 

39. 1. 26. General Oglethorpe (1689-1785): an English gen- 
eral, remembered chiefly for his efforts in colonizing Georgia. 
He served under Marlborough and Prince Eugene in Germany. 

335 
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41. 1. 25. Respicere exemplar vitas morumque fubeho: "I 
shall bid you to look at an example of life and morality." 

45. 1. 20. Sir John Hawkins (1719-1789): a lawyer, a 
member of The Literary Club, an intimate friend of John- 
son, and one of his executors. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

56. 1. 7. OoUey Gibber (1671-1757): a witty English dra- 
matic author and actor. 

59. 1. 3. Warbnrton, William (1698-1779): an eminent 
English writer and prelate; a friend of Pope's. 

60. 1. 17. Network: ''anything reticulated or decussated, 
at equal distances, with interstices between the intersections. 
Tory: one who adheres to the ancient constitution of the 
state and the apostolical hierarchy of the Church of Eng- 
land; opposed to a Whig. Whig: the name of a faction. 
Pension: an allowance made to any one without an equiva- 
lent. In England it is generally understood to mean pay 
given to a state hireling for treason to his country. Pen- 
sioner: one who is supported by an allowance paid at the 
will of another; a dependent. Oats: a grain which in Eng- 
land is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports 
the people. Excise: a hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. ' ' 

65. 1. 13. Thomas Sheridan (1721-1788): the father of 
Bichard Brinsley Sheridan, an actor, and manager of the 
Dublin Theatre. 

72, 1. 27. un etourdi: a blunderer, a thoughtless person. 

73. 1. 19. Mrs. Piozzi (1739-1821): Esther Lynch Salus- 
bury became the wife of Mr. Thrale, a brewer of London. 
Having lost her husband, she was married to an Italian 
teacher of music, named Piozzi. She knew Dr. Johnson 
intimately, and published Anecdotes of Br, Samuel Johnson 
and Letters to and from Dr, Samuel Johnson. 

78. 1. 19. Boossean, Jean Jacques (1712-1778): a cele- 
brated Swiss philosopher and writer. 

84. 1. 10. Orpheus; a Thracian poet and musician whose 
lyre could charm beasts and make trees and rocks move. 
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Argionants: a band of about fifty heroes who sailed with 
Jason in the ship Argo to Colchis in search of the Golden 
Fleece. 

98. 1. 9. Voltaire, Frangois Marie Arouet de (1694-1778): 
a French philosopher. 

108. 1. 33. Joseph Warton (1722-1800): headmaster of 
Winchester and editor of Pope. 

105. 1. 5. The Provoked Husband: a drama partly written 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, and finished by CoUey Gibber. 

105. 1. 31. Nvf yap epxtrai : See John IX: 4. '*For 
the night cometh." 

108. 1. 13. General Paoli: Paoli's father was one of the 
leaders of the Corsicans in their revolt against Genoa in 
1734. Paoli himself was chosen General-in-chief in 1755. 
In 1769 the island reverted to France, and General Paoli fled 
to England. He was made military commandant in Corsica 
by Louis XYI. and engaged in a contest with Napoleon. 
Paoli died in England in 1807, at the age of eighty-two. 
Boswell was his guest in Corsica. 

108. 1. 30. niomme d^epee: "the man of the sword." 

109. 1. 31. Foote, Samuel (1720-1777): an English come- 
dian who possessed great talents for ridicule and mimicry. 

lie. 1. 15. Leibnitz, Gottfried von (1646-1716): a Ger- 
man philosopher and mathematician. 

116. 1. 30. Pamell, Thomas (1679-1717): a British poet, 
bom in Dublin. 

117. 1. 8. Fielding, Henry (1707-1754): a celebrated Eng- 
lish novelist, the author of Tom Jones and Amelia, Bichard- 
son, Samuel (1689-1761): an eminent English novelist and 
author of Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe, 

119. 1. 12. Prince Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736): one of 
the most celebrated generals of modem times, born in Paris. 
He applied to Louis XIV. for the command of a regiment, 
which was refused. Deeply resenting this refusal, in 1683, 
he offered his services to the Emperor of Austria, by whom 
he was so rapidly promoted in the war against the Turks 
that he was general-major at the siege of Belgrade in 1688. 
In the war of the Spanish Succession, he had an arduous 
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and brilliant career. In 1704, he and the Duke of Marl- 
borough defeated the French at the battle of Blenheim. 

125. 1. 27. BabelaiB, Frangois (1495-1553): a humorous 
French satirist. His chief work is a romance, The Pleasant 
Story of the Oiant Oargantua and His Son Pantagruel, in 
which he satirizes all classes of society, especially monks. 
Coleridge says, ''I class Babelais with the great creative 
minds, Shakspeare^ Dante, Cervantes." 

127. 1. 29. ForHtan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis: 
"perhaps our name also will be mingled with these.'' 

127. 1. 30. Temple Bar: a famous stone gateway, which 
formerly stood before the Temple in London at the junction 
of Fleet Street and the Strand. It marked the boundary 
between the City proper and Westminster. The heads of 
executed traitors used to be exposed here. 

187. 1. 14. tetrastich: a stanza of four lines. 

"Here Goldsmith lies, O ye, who deeds of eld. 

Or Nature's works, or sacred song regard, 
With reverence tread; for he in all excelled: 
Historian, and Philosopher, and Bard." 
' — Croker's Translation. 

146. 1. 11. Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616) of Spain: 
the author of Don Quixote de la Mancha, 

156. 1. 21. Thomas Warton (1728-1790): an eminent 
English critic and poet, and brother of Joseph Warton. He 
was professor of poetry and later professor of history at 
Oxford. He made several contributions to Dr. Johnson's 
Idler and published an edition of Milton 's minor poems. 

161. 1. 14. The Beaux Stratagem: a comedy, by George Far- 
quhar (1678-1707). 

175. 1. 4. Bowley's poetry: Thomas Ohatterton (1752- 
1770) : an English poet, celebrated for his genius, precocity, 
and literary impostures, was born in Bristol. He wrote 
poems which he professed to derive from ancient manuscripts 
found in the muniment-room of Beddifte Church. He 
ascribed the poems to Rowley, a monk of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The poems created a literary sensation. He went to 
London, became despondent, and finally died by suicide. 
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Ossian: a semi-fabulous Scottish bard and hero of the third 
century. A pretended translation of his poems, published by 
James MePherson in 1765, gave rise to a spirited contro- 
versy among English men of letters, concerning the genuine- 
ness of these productions. 

178. 1. 18. John Wilkes (1727-1797): a celebrated English 
politician and good classical scholar. He was a member of 
Parliament from Aylesbury, and a strenuous opponent of the 
American war. 

184. 1. 15. Bimam wood. See Macbeth, Act V., sc. 3. 

187. 1. 8. OUvaxU Goldsmith. 

Of Oliver (Goldsmith 
A Poet, Naturalist and Historian, 
Who left scarcely any style of writing 

Untouched, 
And touched nothing that he did not adorn; 

Of all the passions, 
Whether smiles were to be moved 

Or tears, 
A powerful yet gentle master; 
In genius sublime, vivid, versatile. 
In style, elevated, clear, elegant — 

The love of companions. 

The fidelity of friends. 
And the veneration of readers, 
Have by this monument honored the memory. 
He was born in Ireland, 
At a place called Pallas, 

[In the parish] of Forney [and county] of Longford, 
On the 29th of Nov., 1731. 
Educated at [the University of] Dublin, 
And died in London, 

4th April, 1774. 

188. 1. 2. Jeu d^ esprit: literally, a play of the mind; a 
clever little performance or contrivance. 

189. 1. 3. Bound Bobin: We, the circumscribers, having 
read with great pleasure an intended epitaph for the monu- 
ment of Dr. Goldsmith, which considered abstractedly ap- 
pears to be, for elegant composition and masterly style, in 
every respect worthy of the pen of its learned author, are 
yet of opinion, that the character of the deceased as a writer, 
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particularly as a poet, is, perhaps, not delineated with all 
the exactness which Dr. Johnson is capable of giving it. — 
We therefore, with deference to his superior judgment, 
humbly request, that he would at least take the trouble of 
revising it, and of making such additions and altera- 
tions, as he shall think proper, upon a farther perusaL 
But if we might venture to express our wishes, they would 
lead us to request, that he would write the epitaph in Eng- 
lish, rather than in Latin as we think that the memory of 
so eminent an English writer ought to be perpetuated in 
the language to which his works are likely to be so lasting 
an ornament, which we also know to have been the opinion 
of the late doctor himself. 

Signed, 
Jos. Warton J. Eeynolds 

Edm. Burke W. Forbes 

Tho. Franklin T. Barnard 

Art. Chamier B. B. Sheridan 

G. Colman P. Metcalfe 

Wm. Varkell E. Gibbon 

193. 1. 27. Sheridan, Bichard Brinsley Butler (1751-1816): 
a celebrated Irish orator and dramatist, bom in Dublin; the 
author of The RivalSf The School for Scandal, and The Critic; 
a conspicuous orator in Parliament. 

204. 1. 10. dulcedo: affection, natale solum: native land. 

205. 1. 15. Apocrypha: a collection of fourteen books, 
accepted as canonical by the Eoman Catholic Church, but not 
included in the Hebrew scriptures, and generally rejected by 
the Protestant churches. 

212. 1. 27. Banelagh: formerly a popular resort by the 
Thames in Chelsea, London. In 1690, Bichard, Earl of Bane- 
lagh, built a mansion and laid out fine gardens, which, in 
1742, became a proprietary place of entertainment. A build- 
ing was erected for concerts, and the gardens were a favorite 
resort of fashionable society. Here were held balls, masquer- 
ades, exhibitions of fire-works, regattas, and other forms of 
amusement. 
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214. 1. 16. In hello non licet Ms errare: ''In war it is not 
permitted to make a mistake twice." 

218. 1. 20. John Wesley (1703-1791): a distinguished re- 
ligious reformer, and founder of the Society of Methodists, 
born in Epworth, Lincolnshire, England. His brother, 
Charles, and George Whitefield, were associated with him in 
his ministry, all spending some time in the colony of Georgia, 

218. 1. 30. Dunning, John (1731-1783): an eminent Eng- 
lish lawyer and orator, and member of Parliament. 

220. 1. 4. Mrs. Montague, Elizabeth (1720-1800): a cele- 
brated English lady; the friend of Burke, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Hannah More. 
She is said to have founded the Blue-Stocking Club. 

220. 1. 6. Mr. Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794): a distin- 
guished English historian, known chiefly for The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 

220. 1. 21. Minorca: one of the Balearic Islands, in the 
Mediterranean, belonging to Spain. 

224. 1. 27. "Poor Tom's a-cold": See King Lear, Act m., 
sc. 4. 

225. 1. 18. Sir William Scott (1745-1836): an English 
judge, member of the Literary Club, and an authority on in- 
ternational law. 

226. 1. 30. Peg Wofllngton (1718-1760); a celebrated Irish 
actress, bom in Dublin. 

235. 1. 3. Vidit et erubuit lympha judica Deum: "The 
crystal water blushed when she saw the Master. * ' 

236. 1. 29. Non equidem invideo; miror magis: "I feel 
more admiration than envy." 

238. 1. 9. Dr. Percy Thomas (1728-1811): an eminent Eng- 
lish scholar. His reputation rests on Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

241. 1. 3. The Beggar's Opera: by John Gay. It ap- 
peared in 1728, and was especially popular. 

241. 1. 22. un politique aux choux et aux raves: "a poli- 
tician, even down to cabbages and turnips'*; translated 
freely, a politician, even as to the most trivial details. 
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241. 1. 28. Omne ignotum pro magniftco est: ''Whatever 
is unknown is thought to be magnificent. ^ ' 

242. 1. 24. Allan Bamsfty (1685-1758): a Scottish poet; 
the author of The Gentle Shepherd. 

245. 1. 14. Nestor: a Grecian hero, reputed for his cour- 
age, wisdom and eloquence. 

256. 1. 31. bob or nob: to clink glasses together in con- 
vivial drinking. 

257. 1. 21. WMtefleld, Oeorge (1714-1770): an eminent 
and eloquent English preacher; the intimate friend of 
Charles and John Wesley. 

257. 1. 29. Giant's causeway: a basaltic formation on the 
northern coast of Ireland, extending into the sea for about 
700 feet. 

259. 1. 15. Qneeney: Esther Thrale. 

261. 1. 19. Fielding, Sir John ( f -1780) : the brother of 
Henry Fielding, the novelist, and justice of the county of 
Middlesex. 

269. 1. 13. Mr. Cumberland, Bicbard (1732-1811): an Eng- 
lish dramatic author and essayist; he published a series of 
essays under the title of The Observer. 

271. 1. 25. Vestris (1729-1808): a famous Italian dancer, 
a ballet-master at the Grand Opera in Paris; was popularly 
styled ''The God of Dancing.'' 

294. L 9. Maecenas (70 B. C.-8 B. C.) : a celebrated patron 
of literature at Bome; the intimate friend of Horace and 
VirgU. 

319. 1. 29. Horace Walpole, fourth Earl of Orford (1717- 
1797) : a famous literary gossip, amateur, wit, and one of the 
greatest letter-writers of the century. He expended much 
time and money on his villa at Strawberry Hill. 

828. 1. 8. "Can'st thou not»»: See Macbeth, Act. V., sc. 3. 

829. 1. 8. Te teneam moriens defldente manu: *'My dying 
hand clings to thine. ' ' 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR STUDY 
I. Johnson's society was remarkable for its variety and 
quantity, as weJl as for its quality. 

Following are some of his friends and acquaintances. 

Complete the list and state for what each was distinguished: 

1. Charles James Fox 19. Thomas Davies 

2. Edmund Burke 20. Sir William Scott 

3. Lord Edward Thurlow 31. William Heberden 

4. John Wilkes 22. Elizabeth Carter 

5. John Wesley 23. Fanny Bumey 

6. Topham Beauclerk 24. Mrs. Elizabeth Montague 

7. Kitty Clive 25. Hannah More 

8. Edward Gibbon 26. Mrs. Piozzi 

9. Sir Joshua Reynolds 27. William Hogarth 

10. Bishop Percy 28. Allan Bamsay 

11. David Garrick 29. Colley Cibber 

12. Samuel Richardson 30. Bishop Barnard 

13. Joseph Warton 31. Thomas Sheridan 

14. Thomas Warton 32. Edward Young 

15. Gen. Pasquale di Paoli 33. Lord Elibank 

16. Richard Savage 34. Williams Collins 

17. George Psalmanazar 35. Mrs. Sarah Siddons 

18. Edward Cave 

n. Cite passages in the text that describe: 

1. The dress of the period. 

2. The treatment of diseases. 

3. Coffee-houses, inns and taverns. 

in. Describe London and its suburbs, as they were in 
Johnson's time, including: 

1. The theatres. 

(a) The actors. 

(b) The popular plays. 

(c) Benefit performances. 

2. Places of amusement. 

(a) Ranelagh. 

3. Popular resorts. 
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rv. What do you learn about the social life of the period 
from your reading of Boswell's Lifef 

1. What did people eat and drink! When did 

they dine! 

2. How did they travel! 

3. What are the characteristics of their social 
correspondence! 

V. From your reading of Boswell's Life, what do you 
learn in regard to the government, its political parties and 
leaders, during Johnson's time! What were some of the 
big issues before Parliament! 

VI. Give the principal events of Johnson's life in chron- 
ological order. 

VII. Describe Johnson's peculiarities of dress, manner 
and habits. Develop this topic into two or three paragraphs, 
making the description as vivid and specific as possible. 

Vm. Describe Johnson's household. 

IX. What were the characteristics of Johnson as a talker! 

X. Describe fully the Literary Club. 

XI. What was Boswell's attitude toward Goldsmith! Cite 
instances to prove your statements. 

Xn. Johnson's letter to Lord Chesterfield is said to be 
the deathblow to literary patronage. What does this state- 
ment mean! 

Xm. Discuss Johnson as a writer: 

1. What did he write! 

2. Characterize each work. 

3. What are the characteristics of his style! 

XIV. What is your opinion of Boswell as a man! 

XV. Make a list of the women who were prominent in 
the age of Johnson, and tell for what each was distinguished. 

XVI. If Doctor Johnson were living today, how would he 
be regarded by your friends and acquaintances! 
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